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The 
witste 
MEK Ce 


discovers the secret of 
the Happy Home — 


COLUMBIA 


Graphophone 











others who cannot have the music in the home —those who know not to 
play one single instrument 





al | ‘WHO teach the music have had always much sympathy for those many 


“Now I have no more regrets. Every home can have the music — The 
Columbia Graphophone has arrived. | salute him, me. 


“T am a music master. Truly. But he is the Master of Music. Me, | play 
but three instruments only. He plays all the instruments, all the music. | sing 
nothing. He sings all the songs in all the languages. 















“ am astounded, I am charmed. For he makes the real music. 


“The sounds of the mouth organ, the jew’s harp — | call not that music. And 
I find these other machines only make a sound like many mouth organs — many 
jew’s harps. 

“Listen! “I am a critic of the music I say to those who possess any make 
of talking machine, use only the Columbia Records—they are the best — they 
have the soul. They have the real music, of a sound sweet, of a tone pure, of an 
execution brilliant, that is alone of the Columbia.”’ 


Before buying either a talking machine or records, insist on hearing the Columbia, and be convinced, like the 
Music Master, that they are the best. We are the only Company that gives a written guarantee — perfect goods 
make this possible. You can buy on easy payments if you desire. Stores in all the principal cities. Dealers 
everywhere. Write for catalogue and address of nearest dealer. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., GEN’L. 
90 & 92 West Broadway, New York 


Grand Prix Paris 1900 Double Grand Prize, St. Louis 1904 
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SCHOOL 
Trains Men for 
| Success inBusines: 





THOS. J. BARRATT, 
President of the Company 
that owns the World's 
Famous PEAR’S SOAP. 





Two of London’s Greatest Bus- 
iness Men Gave the Prizes to 
| Page-Davis Graduates. 


JOHN M. RICHARDS, 
London's acknowledged ad- 
vertising authority and Presi- 
dent of the famous London 
SPHINX CLUB. 





WHAT IS YOUR BUSINESS ? 


IHE. advertising business is the greatest business in the 
world today. More Positions were open for Page-Davis 
men this year than in any previous year. Everybody 

has heard of the Page-Davis School and in almost every city 


in America is found men and women in better positions be-_ 


cause of their training with us. 

Men who were for years earning $10 and $12 a week are 
today making $25 and $30, and so on up the scale to 
$5,000.00 a year. 

Men who were tied to routine work in the office and in the 
shop are today enjoying positions that make life worth living. 

The advertising business is a profession in which men and 
women have more opportunity to grow than in any other line 
of endeavor. The bottom round of the advertising ladder is 
not the sweeping out of offices, or the nerve racking routine 
work where men are held year after year, hoping against hope 
for advancement. 

Success in business today means advertising. 

The old time merchant who sold Smith a pair of shoes and 
is waiting for Smith to tell Jones how good these shoes are, is 
hoping to get benefit from that sort of advertising. He can 
see that there is a more substantial way to build his business. 
While Smith is telling Jones about the shoes, the modern 
merchant tells thousands of customers and so grows the busi- 
ness. The modern merchant is so busy attending to the general 
management of his concern, that he employs a man to look 
after his advertising. Naturally he writes to the Page-Davis 
Company for an ad-wniter. 

The advertising business opens up promising positions, im- 
mediately, for Page-Davis men at from $25.00 to $100.00 a 
week, because business men know that Page-Davis instructions 


is thorough—They know that the Page-Davis School is the 
"ORIGINAL SCHOOL" of the world. 

The high quality of Page-Davis training was proyen ccn- 
clusively in a recent competition, which shows what percentage 
of the successful advertising men are Page-Davis men. 

The ‘‘Advertising World’’ of London, England, offered 
prizes for the most practical plan of advertising. They chose 
Mr. Thomas Barratt, Chairman of the World’s Famous Pear’s 
Soap, and Mr. John Morgan Richards, President of the 
famous Sphinx Club of London, to select the prize winners. 
The result was that PAGE-DAVIS men won the first prize, 
the third prize, the fourth prize, the fifth prize, the sixth prize, 
and the eighth prize. 

Six prizes out of eight were presented to Page-Davis men. 

You will find that same proportion wherever you go, six 
out of every eight successful business men are Page- 
Davis men. That is why we believe you would 
like to know more about this fascinating 


and profitable business and our methods 1229 
A teaching it. Zn for our beauti- ‘ ‘Send too 
prospectus. It will give you a q without cost, 
clear insight into the profession od your Prospectus. 
rag show ‘nw - ie do & PR PE Pe 
‘or you. It wi ¢ 
mailed to you s ADDRESS ....-----------+ 
TEV nk. innicadcancitivvepicroras 
CF BEATE. scinaks csginwe-eanientte 
PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 
‘abash Avenue, CHICAGO 


Address § 90 W. 
Either Offer | 150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 


When writin to advertisers, please mention SMITHS MAGAZINE. 
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Ainslee’s for December 


“‘THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAIN S** 








The Christmas number of AINSLEE’S will be the climax of a series of 
twelve great successes. Aside from the distinction of its list of contrib- 
utors, the stories will be the best that money can buy and the most 
interesting that trained authorship can produce. 


The novelette, entitled ‘* The Darling of a Dowager,’’ is by 
MIRIAM MICHELSON, 


known to every reader of fiction as the creator of Nance Oldfield in ‘‘In the 
Bishop’ 8 Carriage Her new novel, “Anthony Overman,”’ is a remark- 
able story. te Darling of a Dowager’’ is in another vein, but equal 
to the best she has yet done. 


EMERSON HOUGH 


is represented by a very striking story, entitled ‘‘ The Smuggled Ring,’’ 
which, as its name suggests, contains an atmosphere of mystery, very 
skilfully worked out. Mr. Hough is a born and trained story-teller and 
this, his latest, is an absorbing one. 


Mrs. WILSON WOODROW 


contributes a story, *‘The Step on the Stair,”’ in which character 
study is very artistically blended with plot. She has won a place with 
the best contemporary writers of fiction. 


ROY NORTON 


will have what we consider the best story he has ever written. ‘The 
Buckskin Shirt’’ is a combination of humor, pathos and child mae in 
a Christmas setting. 


E. TEMPLE THURSTON’S 


story, ‘‘Altar Wine,’” has an absorbing theme handled in a way 
peculiar to the author of ‘The Apple of Eden.’’ 


There will also be distinctly Christmas stories by OWEN 
OLIVER, MARY B. MULLETT and ELIZABETH BANKS, a 
new and characteristic story by JOSEPH C. LINCOLN and an 
absorbing mystery story by MARY IMLAY TAYLOR. 


MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE will continue her delightful 
essays on the “‘ Visions of an Optimist,’’ and W. J. HENDERSON, the 
a musical critic will have an article on ** The New Musical 

eason. 
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‘‘There is only one disease— 


CONGESTION.” 





‘‘There is only one cure— 


CIRCULATION.” 











THE LAMBERT SNYDER HEALTH VIBRATOR 





(9,000 to 15,000 vibrations the minute) 
THE MOST BENEFICENT INVENTION OF THE AGE 
Instant relief from Rheumatism, Deafness, Indigestion, Poor Circulation, or any 


PAINS or ACHES. 


In cases of Paralysis, Locomotor Ataxia, Lumbago, 


Weak Eyes, 


Hay Fever, Obesity, Insomnia, Loss of Voice, Neurasthenia, Brain Fag, Vertigo, Head- 
ache, Constipation, Torpid Liver and Lung Trouble, our Vibrator does marvelous: work— 


‘and is a good exerciser. 
Don’t Wait, Don’t Suffer. 





daily unsolicited testimonials from all parts of the country. 
Used and_endarsed by over 6,090 physicians everywhere. 


NO DRUGS. 


NO PLASTERS. 


Get a VIBRATOR and GET RELIEF. 


The Lambert Synder Health Vibrator is the only hand Vibrator in the world that gives direct true vit We are ying 
You can use it yourself, and it is always ready and will last for years. 





NO ELECTRICITY. 


Give Your Stomach a Vacation from Drugs and Medicines. 


OUR HEALTH VIBRATOR is really all that its 
name implies. Every one of the many thousands of vibrations 
it gives off each minute is charged with Health and os 
and Relief from Pain and Suffering. Based on the true an 
fundamental principle that ‘‘Congestion” is the real cause of 
all disease, the stimulation to the circulation effected by the 
Vibrator must remove that Congestion and so relieve quickly 

- and surely. 
Here are some typical instances : 


INDIGESTION is relieved by the Vibrator because it 
stimulates the stomach to healthy and normal action, thus 
making it do its own work—that of digestion. James Hs 
Smith, Lousburg Hotel, Bar Harbor, Me., writes: “For over 
30 years I have had indigestion and headaches. Drugs did me 
no good, but your Vibrator has cured me.’’ 


RHEUMATISM, Sciatica and Lumbago promptly vield to 
our Vibrator, because its beneficent action displaces the Uric 
Acid Deposits, sending them out of the body -by increasing cir- 
culation. Mr.H. B. Page, Box 824, Denver, Col., says: “I have 
cured myself of Sciatica and other diseases by your Vibrator, 
and would not be without it.’’ 

DEAFNESS in a very large percentage of cases is com- 
pletely cured by our Vibrator, because its gentle yet effective 
action clears away the Catarrhal obstructions and stimulates 





the whole mechanism of hearing. Mrs. C. S. Smith, 804 N. 
Anderson Street, Stillwater, Minn., writes: “My busband bas 
been deaf for over ii ty years. Aftera few treatments with 
the Vibrator be is able to bear me talk.’’ 

HAT DOCTORS SAY. Our Vibrator is used and 
d by many th d physicians of all schools of medicine. 
No matter how much they may differ in their opinions about 
drugs, they unite in agreeing that the Vibrator is a truly scien- 
tific apparatus, safe yet powerful and of unquestioned efficacy 
in practically all diseased and disordered conditions. Dr. 
Lemon, Saulte Ste. Marie, Mich., says: 

ceived and used with great satisfaction. 
order for two more.’’ 


.__ AND NOW HOW ABOUT YOUP You need the 
Vibrator in your family. Stop taking drugs and let Nature’s 
true principle of Stimulation by vibration cure you and yours. 
You will never regret the investment in a Vibrator. Apart from 
its wide range of effectiveness it is practically indestructible, has 
no electricity, no wheels, no cogs or springs, and it cannot get 
out of order, 

NOTICE.—The basic patent covering our Vibrator 
has been sustained by the Federal Court of New York 
City and the U. S. Supreme Court. Infringements 
will be vigorously prosecuted. 


4, 





“Your Vibrator re- 
Enclosed find express 


For a limited time we will sell our $5.00 Vibrator at $2.00, prepaid to any part of the United States on 


receipt of $2.35. 


Send for our Free Booklet that will tell you How and Why. 
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LAMBERT SNYDER CO., Dept. 60D, 41 West 24th Street, New York, N. Y. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 




















If you earn less than $25 per week I can DOUBLE your 
salary by teaching you how to write catchy, intelligent 
advertising. 

One — fills $10,000 place, another $6,000, and any 
number earn $1,500. The advertising manager of the 
famous Beechnut Bacon, another graduate, was a drug 
clerk a year ago. 

A $12 clerk in a New Jersey rubber company, less than a 
year ago, I placed in the advertising chair of a large land 
company in Alabama, after completing my course a few 
months ago. Last month he resigned to take charge of the 
largest department store in ‘the State. 

ese are mere it iting Powell 
graduates, and the demand ‘the sorties for their ser- 
vices is THREE TIMES greater than in any previous year. 

My System of Instruction by Mail is the only one in exist- 
ence that has the hearty endorsement of the great experts 
and publishers, and 1 am anxious to send my Prospectus 
and “Net Results,” together with the most remarkable fac- 
simile proof ever given in the history of correspondence 
instruction, if yon are interested. Simply address me. 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 221 Metropolitan Annex, New York. 

















SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


New System Which May be 
Mastered ByHome Study 
In Spare slelel ach 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand com- 
plete in thirty days. You can learn in spare time in 
oped own home, no matter where you live. No need 

to spend months as with old systems. Boyd’s Sy)- 
labic System is different in principle from all other 
systems. The first radical improvement in short- 


hand since 1839. It is easy to learn—easy to write— 


easy to read. Simple. Practical. Speedy. Sure. 
No ruled lines—no positions—no shading, as in 
other systems. No long list of word signs to con- 
use. ly_mine characters to learn and you have 
the entire English language at your absolute com- 
mand. The best system for stenographers, private 
secretaries, newspaper. porters. Lawyers, min- 
isters, t S, phy P ureraty. folk. and busi- 
oon men may now learn shorthand for theirown 
Th of b and professional men 
saa women find their shorthand a great advantage. 
By learning the Boyd Syllabic System, speeches, 
lectures, conversations, ideas, contracts, memoranda, 
etc.,may be committed to paper with lightning speed. 
The Boyd System is the only system suited to home 
study. Our graduates hold lucrative. high grade 
positionseverywhere. Send today for free booklets, 
testimonials. guarantee offer, and full description 
of this new Syllabic shorthand system. Address 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
975 Chicago Opera House Bik., Chicago, Ill. 











A Train Load of Books 


The Dominion Co. Failed 


One of America’s biggest publishing houses. 
I bought its entire Gack books at re- 
ceiver’s sale and am closing it out at from 
10c to 50c on the dollar. 





SAMPLE PRICES: Latecopyright books, 
were $1.50. My price 38c. List includes 
Eben Holden, The Sea Wolf, The Spenders, 
The Leopard’s Spots, The Christian, To 
Have and to Hold, and dozens of others. 

History of Nations, 74 vol. Regularly 
$148.00. My price $37.00. 

Encyclopedia Britannica. 
$36.00. My price $7.75. 

Dickens’ Works, 15 vol. Regularly $15.00. 
My price $2.95. 

Choice of Fine Cloth Bound Classics, 9c. 


Regularly 











Millions of Books—Thousands of Titles. 
Chance of a lifetime to get almost any book or set of books 
you want for next to nothing while stock lasts. 
Books Shipped on Approval 


subject to examination in your own home before paying. 
Every book guaranteed satisfactory, or subject to return at 
my expense. Write for my big Free a List of this stock 
before ordering. It costs nothing. ill save you money. 
Postal card will bring it. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker 
1112 COMO BLK., CHICAGO 











High Grade INSTRUCTION 
By CORRESPONDENCE. 
Fourteenth Year. 
Prepares for the bar of any State. 
Im: mproved 1 method of instruction, com- 
bining the Text-Book, Lecture and Case Book 
spethiccs. Approved by the bench and bar. Three 

llege, Post-Graduate and Business 
Yaw. U Uniform rate of tuition. Send for Catalog. 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 
per Block, Chicago. 


2 ¢@ = = 4 
I Teach Sign. Painting 
Show Card Writing or Lettering 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowde My instruction is unequaled be- 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 
terms. Write for large catalogue, 

CHAS, J. STRONG, Pres., 
Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 88, Detroit, Mich. 

“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind” 


SONGS = MUSIC 


PUBLISHED ON ROYALTY. We pay you one-half 
the profits. Poems revised, Music composed to words, 
Copyright secured in your name, if desired. Sen 
Manuscript, which will be returned if not available. 


POPULAR MUSIC CO,, (Inc. 924 Enterprise Bldg., 


S 0 N ( The Quickest Road to 


FAME AND FORTUNE 
WRITING 




















We will compose the boron 
Your song may be worth 


Thousands of Dollars 


ae no offer vefore reading 
g and Money. It is free. 





Send us your poems 
ASEH ERSTE 
HAYES IiUSIC CO., 23 Veen Building, CHICAGO 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH'S MAGAZINE, 
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Important Shorthand Work. 


Reporting of Speeches at Reception to W. J. Bryan and New York State 
Contention most exacting in Shorthand Business. 


HEN Hon. William J. Bryan returned from 
his globe-encircling trip, on his arrival in 
New York he was given the greatest reception 
ever accorded a private citizen on his home- 
coming from foreign lands. 
In New York City a great 
gathering assembled to wel- 
come the one who, without 
much doubt, will be the 
next nominee of one of the 
great political parties for 
the Presidency. Addresses 
of welcome were made by 
the leading statesmen of 
the country, and Mr. Bryan, 
in his response, set forth in 
detail his views on what 
should be the principles to 
be embodied in the platform 
of his party two years 
hence. 
The importance of this 
speech, and_ its correct 
preservation by means of 
shorthand. can hardly be over-estimated.- True 
it is that Mr. Bryan had prepared his address for 
this occasion, but a verbatim report of his speech 
showed many deviations from his manuscript. 
This necessitated the reporting of the entire 
speech in shorthand, and for this class of work 
the very best shorthand men in the country are 
employed. 

It was to the ability of Mr. Clyde H. Marshall, 
an expert criminal court reporter in District At- 
torney Jerome’s office, that Mr. Bryan to-day 
owes his possession of the exact report of the 
entire meeting held in New York. Mr. Marshall 
reported all the speeches of those who welcomed 
the distinguished guest, as well as the important 
address of Mr. Bryan himself. His work on this 
meeting stamped Mr. Marshall as being one of 
the best shorthand experts in this country. 

The recent New York State Convention of the 
Independence League, at which William R. 
Hearst received the nomination for Governor of 
that ‘State, was also reported in shorthand by Mr. 
Marshall. Convention reporting of this kind calls 
for the very highest ability in shorthand work. 
Within a few minutes after the convention .ad- 
journed, Mr. Marshall had delivered a verbatim 
report of the speeches: to the newspapers, and the 
addresses printed therein were his work. 

In order to qualify himself for this work, a few 
months ago Mr. Marshall enrolled in the corre- 
spondence course of the Success Shorthand 
School, of Chicago, an institution presided over 
by the most successful expert court and conven- 
tion reporters in the world. He was taught the 
expert shorthand with which these men had built 
up a business of $100,000 a year as expert short- 
hand reporters, and with which the graduates of 
this school have become the most expert. 

Mr. Marshall is but one of hundreds of suc- 
cessful expert shorthand writers this school has 
educated. Throughout the United States, Mex- 





C. H. MARSHALL. 


ico, and Canada, there are successful stenogra- 
phers holding important commercial’ positions, 
private secretaries to statesmen, bankers, railroad 
magnates, and captains of industry, as well as 
the well-paid court reporters, who owe their abil- 
ity to this expert instruction. Among these are: 

Cc. W. Pitts, Alton, Ia.—Knew nothing of shorthand 
when he enrolled; seven months thereafter appointed 
official reporter of Fourth Judicial District of Iowa, 
worth $3,000 a year. 

J. M. McLaughlin, care Court-house, Burlington, Ia. 
—Official Court Reporter Twentieth Judicial District of 


owa. 

C. E. Pickle, care Court-house, Austin, Tex.—Official 

Court Reporter. 
lliam F. Cooper, care Court-house, Tucson, Ariz. 
—Official Court Reporter. 

W. J. Morey, 81 Clark Street, Chicago—Private 
Secretary to Joseph Leiter, Chicago millionaire. 

George F. Labree, Criminal Court Building, Chicago 
—Member of official court reporting staff of Criminal - 
Court of Cook County. 

Carrie A. Hyde, 7 Edwin Block, Terre Haute, Ind.— 
Official Court Reporter at Terre Haute. 

F. D. Kellogg, 1676 Pemberton Avenue, Chicago— 
Private Secretary to John R. Walsh, Chicago million- 
aire, 

Dudley M. Kent, Colorado, Tex.—Official Reporter of 
Thirty-second Judicial District of Texas. In a single 
month Mr. Kent did a business of $650.25. 

Eva . Erb, Ogden City, Utah—Official 
Second Judicial District of Utah. 

Roy Bolton, Twelfth Street Depot, Chicago—Private 
Secretary to Comptroller of Illinois Central Ry. 

Gordon L. Elliott, Mason City, Ia.—Official’ Reporter 
Twelfth Judicial District of Iowa. 

Ray Nyemaster, Atalissa, Ia.—Private Secretary to 
Congressman Dawson, after seven months’ study. 

Mary E. Black, Ashland Block, Chicago—Court Re- 
porter with lucrative business, 

Edwin A. Ecke, private secretary to John R. Wal- 
lace, former chief engineer of Panama Canal. 

Sigmund M. Majewski, Journal Building, Chicago— 
Expert Court. Reporter. 

James A. Newkirk, 607 American Trust Building, 
Cleveland, O.—Court Reporter, worked on famous Ice 
Trust cases and investigation of Standard Oil Company 
by Inter State Commerce Commission. 

E. C. Winger, Point Pleasant, W. Va.—Official Court 
Reporter. 

The above are but a few of the experts this 
school has graduated. Their addresses are given 
in order that the reader may communicate with 
them. Names of other experts will be furnished 
those who inquire. 

If you know nothing of shorthand, and desire 
an expert training, these past masters of short- 
hand will teach you from the beginning in the 
highest branches of the shorthand art. If you 
are now a stenographer, you can be perfected by 
this school so that you will be capable of per- 
forming this expert work, with which the princely 
salaries are made. A written guaranty is given 
each accepted pupil to return all money paid in 
case of dissatisfaction. Write to-day for the 
handsome forty-eight-page catalogue, giving full 
information. Address SUCCESS SHORTHAND 
SCHOOL, Suite 2412, 79 Clark Street, Chicago, 
Ill. If now a stenographer, state system and ex- 
perience. ; 

Note.—W. L. James and Robert F. Rose edit and 
publish The Shorthand Writer, the most instructive, in- 
spiring and interesting -shorthand publication ever 
printed. Price $2.00 a year. Send twenty cents for 


three months’ trial subscription. Address THE SHORT- 
HAND WRITER, 79 Clark St., Chicago, 


Reporter 
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Give Nature a Chance 


When you are bilious, when your stomach is deranged, when 
your bowels are not in good order, when you have sick headache 
or can’t sleep at night, things are apt to look very bad and it is 
no wonder that you feel discouraged and depressed. 

At such times as these you need a remedy that will regulate 
and tone the digestive organs, rebuild the nervous energy, rest the 


tired brain and restore natural sleep. 
Go to the nearest drug store and get a box of 
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and take one or two immediately. You will feel their good effects 
in half an hour. Take another dose when you go to bed and 
you will waken, in the morning, feeling like a new person. 
Beecham’s Pills act at once on the digestive organs, give the liver 
natural exercise, operate the bowels, improve the blood, clear the 
brain and assist Nature to restore healthy conditions to the entire 
body. They do their work thoroughly and quietly, in perfect har- 
mony with physical laws. Beecham’s Pills have a remarkably 
buoyant effect on both mind and body, without the slightest reac- 
tion. A great remedy for the “blues” as they dispel the gloom 


of disease and 


Act Like Sunshine 


Sold Everywhere in Boxes 10c and 25c 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENT OFFER. 


Every new subscriber who cuts out and sends at once this slip (or mentions this publica- 
tion) with $1.75 for The Youth’s Companion for the fifty-two weeks of 1907 will receive 
G I F T 1 All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1906, 
—————=—=m===» including the beautiful Double Holiday Numbers. 


GIFT 2 The Companion’s Four-Leaf Hanging Calendar for 1907, in 12 
—_—————— Colors and Gold, for Companion Subscribers only. 


The Companion gives as much reading in the year as would fill twenty 400- 
page novels or books of history or biography ordinarily costing $1.50 each. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPIES AND ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1907, FREE. 
$16,290.00 in cash and many other special awards to subscribers who get new subscriptions. Send for information. 
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MISS IDA CONQUEST 
In ‘‘The Judge and the Jury” 











MRS, PATRICK CAMPBELL 
Will be seen in new plays urder the Messrs. Shubert management this season. 
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MISS MABEL WILBER 
In ‘The Tourists” 











MISS LOUISE DRESSER 
In Lew Fields’ ‘* About Town” 








MISS KATE CONDON 


In “The Press Agent” 
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MISS EDNA M’CLURE 
In ‘*The Tourists” 
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“Brigadier Gerard” 
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MISS. ISABEL WHITLOCK 
In Lew Fields’ “About Town” 
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MISSSIBILVA* THORNE 
In ‘The Social Whirl” 
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MISS ROSE STAHL 
In James Forbes’ play, ‘‘The Chorus Lady” 
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M’SS MAUDE WYCHERLY 
In ‘His Honor the Mayor” 














five Minutes from Broadway” 


MISS DESIRE LAZARD 


In ‘‘Forty 
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M'SS HATTIE FORSYTHE 
In Vaudeville 
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MISS DOROTHY TENNANT 
In ‘The Stolen Story” 
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In ‘The College Widow” 
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MISS ESTELLE CHRISTY 
In ‘The Social Whirl" 




















HEY had come directly up Cal- 
vert Street in the waning twi- 





capped by conditions. Nature had 
hardly intended her to wear cheap black 


light; and now they turned off stuff. It was not very difficult to con- 


into North Avenue, where the spacious 
green lawn, behind the iron railings of 
the Home for the Blind, lay before 
them, its stretch broken only by the 
clustering cedars and laburnum-trees. 
over the tops of which the huge pile ot 
the institution reared itself. To the 
right lay the lodge-house, overgrown 
with ivy and morning-glory vines, and 
it was in this direction that they turned. 
Here, at least, the sky was not shut 
from sight by huge buildings, and one 
caught the scent of new-mown hay. 
The blush-red of the dying sun was 
creeping into the ultramarine horizon; 
and for the moment the two were si- 
lent, the sight of nature bringing a 
temporary calm. 

From North Avenue their steps were 
traced up the extension of a side street. 
It seemed strange that one should leave 
so satisfying a neighborhood to find at 
a short distance another, shabby, ill- 
kept, speaking of respectable poverty 
in all its meatiness. The broad, 
asphalted sweep of the avenue with its 
comfortable structures, its wide pave- 
ments, its lawns, was forgotten in the 
narrowness of the cobble-stoned side 
street. Perhaps the very forgetting 
brought the sigh back to the girl. 

“Tt’s all so hopeless—and impossible 
—and Her lips trembled. 

When one looked at her only cursori- 
ly it seemed that she was inconspic- 
uous. Looking again, and this time not 
cursorily, one saw that she was handi- 
2 





jure up a picture of her in an evening- 
gown, one which would lay close to her 
tall, slender figure, cut away from the 
rounded shoulders and full bosom,-and 
exposing the slim neck, now so badly 
disguised in the low collar and white 
ruff. The gown should be pink, say— 
that was her color—and there might 
be several pink rosebuds in her dark 
masses of hair. Then she. would. not 
be inconspicuous. 

One would note the way in which 
she held her head; note, too, the big, 
blue eyes, at first so oddly at variance 
with her clear, olive skin; imagine the 
caressing touch of those full, red lips, 
and try to think of her smiling. show- 
ing her dimpled left cheek and her 
white, even teeth. - Perhaps hers. was 
not the sort of beauty to attract the 
casual one; it was not showy, nor had 
she the appearance of a girl easily won. 

“So hopeless,” she said again. 

“Hopeless—why, no”—the man was 
speaking slowly—‘“not hopeless, Aileen. 
We've not thought of it as being hope- 
less at times—when you believed in 
me and I believed in myself. There’s 
so much to be gotten out of the world 
—and think how little of the world I’ve 
yet touched!” 

She shook her head. 

“You’re not getting tired of me, 
Aileen?” he asked gently. 

Somehow one always seemed to think 
of him as a man who would do things 
gently. He was so quiet, so unassum- 
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ing, almost shrinking at times. His 
huge bulk towered over her, and she 
was a tall woman. Yet his size in- 
spired no feeling of awe. One in- 
stinctively knew that he was strong of 
thew and sinew; and knew at the same 
moment that he was as kind as he was 
strong. Those broad shouldets of his 
had borne many burdens not his own; 
but there was always the same anxious 
smile on his face as though he were not 
erforming his acts of sacrifice as his 
eneficiary might wish. 

She had turned suddenly when he 
asked her the question, and was look- 
ing at him with reproachful eyes. He 
did not see her, for his head was turned 
away; so he asked again: 

“You’re not, are you?’ Then, after 
a pause: “Nothing really matters ex- 
cept that—and little Hugh getting well; 
but—well, I guess I’m selfish, Aileen, 
but I’ve tried to be honest with myself. 
You know how I love little Hugh—but 
J guess your caring matters more 
than i 

He faltered on the last word. 

“Reid, dear,” she said quite simply, 
“you know I couldn’t care for anybody 
but you—how could I, after I’d known 
you? You—selfish?’”’ She smiled a 
trifle bitterly. “Perhaps it would have 
been better if you had been—just a 
tiny bit selfish, Reid, dear; but you just 
aren’t; and you just couldn’t be if you 
tried.” 

He was smiling again—that puzzled, 
anxious smile. His eyes were the eyes 
of a dreamer. 

“IT wish I could think of myself as 
you do, but wouldn’t I be an unbearable 
egotist?” There was, after all, some- 
thing sad rather than mirthful in his 
smile. “But you’re trying to cheer me 
up, aren’t you?—although it wasn’t 
I who said it was hopeless. Because 
I’m going to marry you some day, 
Aileen—and it isn’t a bit hopeless to 
me. If I could get a start, and had the 
time to work on something really good, 
but I will, never fear, just as soon as 
I get that copying-work done for Mr. 
Brownell.” 

Her eyes flashed. 





“You'll simply 


ruin your eyes, Reid, doing that copy- 
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ing at home, after you’ve been over a 
drawing-board all day in an_ office. 
Why don’t you ss 

She suddenly paused, remembering 
little Hugh. “He’s worse again?” she 
asked, catching her breath. 

“Yes,” he said simply. ‘He’s worse, 
poor little chap!” He looked away 
from her, and they came to a tiny little 
house, wooden-framed, set back from 
the others and having a front yard. 
Over the veranda twined a grape-vine, 
and in a chair a little, old woman in 
a lace cap sat knitting placidly and 
rocking to and fro, humming the while. 
Being somewhat deaf, she did not hear 
them as they talked. 

“Good night, dear,” said the girl. 

“Good night.” The man paused. 
“T’ll call for you at the shop again to- 
morrow—of course.”’ He said this in 
the tone used by people for filling in 
time with words; then recollecting him- 
self, he took off his soft hat, held her 
hand a moment, and went away. 

The gir! watched his broad shoulders 
as he swung down the street. He was 
striding along all unconscious of the 
fact that he was a striking, manly fig- 
ure, at which both men and girls alike 
looked twice. He was too modest and 
too unselfish, indeed, for his own world- 
ly betterment. 

But, then, had he not been so, per- 
haps the girl would not have loved him 
as she did; and for Reid Maynadier, 
this girl, Aileen Henderson, would have 
suffered aught that it is possible for 
women to suffer. 

And how great indeed is their ca- 
pacity for suffering, these mothers, 
wives, and sweethearts of ours! 





TI. 


The house which the Maynadiers oc- 
cupied was the last thing that Reid 
Maynadier, senior, had owned. Orig- 
inally he had been the possessor of some 
fifteen residences, all of which surpassed 
the present home of the Maynadiers 
from standpoints of architectural 
beauty, location, and size. 

When the present house had been 
built, some fifty or sixty years ago, it 
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had been intended for the overseer of 
the Maynadier estate. This same es- 
tate had been divided into three parts, 
one of which went to Reid Maynadier, 
senior—and it had taken him just fif- 
teen years to lose it. After that, the 
Maynadiers existed on the salary which 
a former college-mate had paid Reid 
Maynadier, senior, for acting in a 
purely ornamental capacity in his law- 
office. It was this same friend who 
had procured young Reid a place in the 
office of Barrington & Coutts, archi- 
tects, where, ten years later, he had 
become.a fixture, and Mr. Coutts’ right 
hand. 

The house was situated on Fulton 
Avenue, and had been in the country 
when it was erected. It had long since 
been sold; and the Maynadiers—or, 
rather, Reid—now paid rent for their 
ancient freehold. It made no differ- 
ence to Reid that it was in a neighbor- 
hood which was socially “impossible.” 
No one ever called on the Maynadiers. 
Reid, senior—dead these five years— 
after a youthful career of “wild oats,” 
which had scandalized the conventional 
town, had married his sister’s maid; 
and cut himself off forever from those 
circles in which he was born. 

It was little that Reid Maynadier, 
senior, cared for those same circles; but 
it hurt him when he was blackballed at 
the club. After awhile, however, he 
found a corner saloon which suited his 
purpose nearly as well. 

His sister, who had also married 
badly, except from a point of family, 
refused to have his name mentioned in 
the barren splendor of the old Mayna- 
dier home; while his younger brother, 
Stokes, having left town hurriedly after 
a too notorious scrape, had never been 
heard from again, except when the 
executors of the Maynadier estate met 
the next month and discussed the sale 
of his property—which sale he had de- 
manded in a letter from Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, and which had been promptly 
carried out. 

That had been twenty-five years be- 
fore; and the name of Stokes Mayna- 
dier had long since been forgotten, 
save, perhaps, by former beauties of 
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the stage whom he had once benefited, 
and who recalled their past glories 
along with him. 

From which it will be seen that it is 
easy for great families with proud 
names and ancient lineage to degenerate 
and become the bywords of the scan- 
dalous. 

After Reid Maynadier, senior, died, 
there was a little talk, and then the 
town promptly forgot him, along with 
Stokes ; and it had been an open scandal 
for some time that Mrs. John Ridgely 
Fairfax’s fortune had gone into the 
hands of the book-makers, the faro- 
dealers, and the poker-players. 

Mr. John Ridgely Fairfax had ren- 
dered the world a service by taking an 
overdose of morphia. He had been the 
husband of Mary Maynadier and the 
father of Alice Maynadier, “out” just 
a month before her father’s suicide. 

And if one can forget family pride 
and be quite impartial, there are many 
who would like to know whether it was 
worse for Reid Maynadier, senior, to 
marry his sister’s maid, than for the 
aforesaid sister to take the name of 
the most accomplished rake in town. 
At least, Susan Maynadier (née Jar- 
rett) had little to do with spending the 
fortune of her husband. 

So much for ancient history. It was 
all the fault of the house about which 
something was said some time before 
—the house in which Reid Maynadier 
lived along with his two sisters and his 
little brother, Hugh—that so much of 
it has been told, for the house incites 
reminiscences. Usually Reid ascended 
the old brownstone steps blithely, and 
bounded into the spacious vestibule, 
twisted open the door, and rushed up- 


‘stairs; but this particular evening he 


did the thing in no such hurry. He 
was quite sober in countenance as he 
let himself in with his key. 

A shrill, youthful voice hailed his en- 
trance. ‘“There’s Reid, I saw him—I 


saw him first.” It was little Hugh from 
his cot up-stairs by the window where 
he watched the horses and the cars and 
the men and women on bicycles, day 
after day. 

“Hello, Reidey!” 
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There was a rush of short skirts, and 
a miniature whirlwind bore down on 
the head of the family. A pair of thin 
arms went around his neck, and a lit- 
tle mouth went up to him to kiss, while 
fluffy masses of brown curls fell against 
his face. 

“Hello, Tommy!” responded Reid, 
kissing the little mouth, and swinging 
the fourteen-year-old girl high in the 
air. 

“Tommy’’—christened Thomasina by 
her dead mother—looked upon him en- 
viously and pulled back her short 
sleeve. 

“T’ll be able to do that soon my own 
‘self,’ she announced, drawing back her 
forearm with a jerk and exposing a 
‘certain amount of lean muscle for her 
brother’s inspection. “That punching- 
bag of Jim’s is just great for muscle 
—see!”’ 

Reid examined the arm 
“Who’s Jim?” he asked. 

He had put one arm about the girl’s 
neck; and they were mounting the 
broad, wide stairs in response to little 
Hughey’s shrill calls for his brother. 
Without waiting for an answer, how- 
ever, he ran down the hall on the sec- 
ond landing and entered the front room, 
where a waxen-faced youngster with 
eyes like Reid’s was sitting up in bed, 
his blond hair brushed nicely back from 
his forehead, and two hectic spots on 
his pale cheeks. 

“Oh, Reidey!” he called, holding out 
his arms. Reid bent over and kissed 
the child almost reverently, then sat 
down on the cot beside him. Tommy 
curled up at Reid’s feet. 

“You’re_ late to-night, Reidey,” an- 
nounced the little boy. “Generally I 
begin to watch at five o’clock, ’cause 
you come round that time; but to-night 
it’s much, much later.” He sighed. “I 
did want you this afternoon, ‘cause I 
was all alone ’cept for old Mammy, and 
she’s been ever so busy. Edie was out, 
and so was Tommy, and an 

“But didn’t I come in and bring you 
a candy rabbit, darling angel child?” 
asked Tommy, in a sudden fit of con- 
trition, throwing her arms around the 
little boy. 


gravely. 
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“Why, no!” responded Hugh, with 
wide-open eyes. “Where is the candy 
rabbit ?” 

Suddenly shamefaced, Tommy 
across the room and fished in 
pockets of her ulster, from which she 
produced a small package, which she 
carefully divested of paper and handed 
to the éxpectant Hugh, upon which 
Hugh hugged her rapturously and 
placed the rabbit on the window-ledge 
for careful observation. 

“IT was out with Jim,” explained 
Tommy. “He took me up to his house, 
and we fenced with his swords—oh, we 
had a bully time—and he brought me 
home and got this candy rabbit for me, 
too. I think Jim’s fine.” 

“But who is Jim?” asked Reid again, 
highly amused. 

“It’s about time you were asking her 
that,’ came in acid tones from the door- 
way; and a girl in a meshy waist and 
unnecessarily trailing skirt came into 
the room. She was of the blond type 
intensified. Her hair was beautiful 
and her features faultless; but her eyes 
were very cold and hard, and kept her 
from being what she must otherwise 
have been—a beauty. 

“Yes, I think it’s about time,’ she 
said again. “If you want to know, I'll 
tell you, Reid. This Jim she’s talking 
about is the son of a man who runs a 
gambling-house—I was told so by our 
minister. His name is James Slattery. 
Perhaps you’ve heard of him?” 

“Yes,” replied Reid sincerely. “I 
have. We drew up some plans for a 
country house for him. He seems to 
be a very good sort of man.” 

“Reid!” His sister’s tones were ex- 
pressive of well-bred shock, such tones 
as she had heard “society” actresses use 
on the stage. 

“Oh, well!’ mumbled her brother. 

“T want you to forbid Thomasina’s 
further intercourse with him.” 

Tommy looked puzzled, then angry. 
“Well, I like Jim,” she asserted defiant- 
ly. “And I guess——” 

“T’ve told you not to say ‘guess, 
put in her elder sister, temporarily di- 
verted. ‘You should say ‘imagine’ or 
‘fancy.’ ” 


ran 
the 
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“Oh, carrots!” responded the irrev- 
erent Tommy. 

Reid, recognizing himself as_ the 
storm-center, rose hastily, and, sup- 
pressing a grin, betook himself to his 
own room on the next floor, where he 
. washed his face and hands and changed 
his collar, scarf, and coat. The din- 
ner-bell presently rang; and he went 
down. The elder girl was sitting at 
the table alone. 

“Where’s Tommy?” he asked. 

“She’s in her room—for impudence. 
Mammy will take her dinner up to 
her.” 

The old colored woman—an attaché 
of the Maynadiers since the marriage of 
Reid’s father—gave something like a 
half-suppressed groan. 

“Dese yere old bones ob mine, dey 
ain’ never get no res’,” she complained. 
“What wid trapesin’ up-stairs an’ down- 
stairs an’ 

“Martha!” 

“Yessee, Missy Edie.” 

“Serve the dinner, and don’t talk so 
much,” 

But it-was really Reid’s pleasant smile 
and nod to the old soul which accom- 
plished the desired result; and the din- 
ner laid out on the table, “Mammy” be- 
took herself up-stairs to attend to the 
wants of Tommy, who had been yell- 
ing for her over the balusters. 

“That child hasn’t one ladylike in- 
stinct,” complained the much-abused 
elder sister. She looked very cold and 
hard. Originally christened Edith, she 
had corrupted it into “Edythe.” To 
some this may give an indication of her 
character. 

“Oh, Tommy’s young,” replied Reid, 
buttering a hot biscuit. 

“She’s simply scandalous. Here I 
am trying to live down our reputation 
and make a nice circle of friends; and 
she has the worst possible companions. 
She has low tastes; positively low.” 

She paused to toy with her food. 

“T’m not very hungry,” she said lan- 
guidly. “I was at the Belvedere this 
afternoon, and we had tea. ' Chester 
Hurley saw me home.” She watched 





her brother as a cat would a bird which 
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was to be stalked. Her words had an 
effect she did not anticipate. 

“Chester Hurley!” he exclaimed, 
putting down his fork. “Do you know 
him so well as that?” . 

“Oh, everybody calls him ‘Chester’!” 
she responded airily. 

There was a grieved look on her 
brother’s face. “I’m sorry, Edie, but 
he’s an awful scoundrel——»” 

She tossed her head. “You believe 
all those stories! Jealousy, that’s all! 
Why, he’s received everywhere, and is 
the best-known man in Baltimore so- 
ciety. It’s quite an honor eS 

Reid’s fingers clasped nervously. 
“But,” he said gently, “it would be bet- 
ter for yau not to be seen with him. 
He’s really not the sort—and, Edie! 
you’re not in this society, you know, 
and it’s bad enough for girls everybody 
knows to be seen with Hurley. It’s 
pretty hard for me to say this me 

His sister’s pale cheeks were blazing 
now. “You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself,” she said. “I can take care 
of myself. It’s better to be seen with 
a gentleman like Chester Hurley than 
for everybody to know you're running 
after a shop-girl.” 

Reid said nothing. The girl con- 
tinued spitefully. 

“Yes, being seen everywhere,” she 
said, “and spending money that you’d 
much better be using at home. Six 
dollars last week to hear the grand 
opera—but yo. notice I didn’t get to 
go. And as much as I need clothes and 
things——_” 

“IT thought you’d bought some new 
clothes with that money I gave you two 
weeks ago—that money I got for Mr. 
Marshall’s work.” 

“Thirty-five dollars,” she flung back 
at him angrily. “How am I going 
to get anything decent with that? 
Why ” 

Her brother rose from the table. 
“T’ve got some work to do to-night,” 
he said. “After I get the money and 
pay for Hugh’s doctor’s bill and medi- 
cines, I’ll see what I can do. You 
know I do the best I can, Edie; but 
there’s a lot to be gotten out of that 
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“T’ll pay them, somehow. But you must never do it again, You understand?” 


thirty dollars a week and the little I 
make extra. I’m sorry I can’t give you 
better clothes.” He looked at her with 
his kindly smile. “‘But you always look 
well-dressed to me—and nice and all 
that !” 

She sniffed contemptuously, and Reid 
started for the door. “Wait a min- 
ute,” she said. “I’ve got something to 
say, and you’d better know now.” Her 
tone was a trifle defiant. 

“Well?” He turned. 

She had risen, and was taking a 
package of letters from a vase on the 
mantel. She sorted out two or three, 
took them from their envelopes, and 
handed them to him. 

“T had to have the things to look de- 
cent,” she said, her tone a trifle de- 
fiant. “And I referred them to Bar- 
rington & Coutts. They said you 
were all right, and they let me have the 
stuff. One’s for dresses, the other’s for 
hats, and the third is for some under- 
wear and little things.” 

He came dangerously near to frown- 
ing as he looked up from adding them 
together. Then he said: ‘There’s 
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nearly two hundred 
dollars’ worth of stuff 
bought, Edie.” 

She nodded, her 
eyes hard. 

“How do you ex- 
pect me to pay for 
them? How?” He 
gave a little, despair- 
ing gesture; then, 
with a quick move- 
ment, crammed the 
bills into his pocket. 
He came a little closer 
amd eyed her steadily. 

“Tl pay them, 
somehow. But you 
must never do that 
again, never do _ it 
again. You uwnder- 
stand ?” 

Perhaps his very 
quietness alarmed the 





/ . . 
i i girl, She remained 
bint Ss. silent; and Reid 


walked out of the 
room. As he passed 
the hat-rack he saw a letter lying there. 
It was addressed to him, and he put 
it in his pocket. Then he ascended the 
stairs to his room on the third floor 
and, walking to the table, rolled a cig- 
arette, which he lighted. He sat for a 
long time in his armchair by the win- 
dow, his head on one hand. 

Where was his chance? What could 
he do? Aileen Henderson seemed very 
far away from him; and the farther 
away she seemed, slipping, slipping 
away from his grasp, the more the need 
of her.smote him. He thought of her 
then as one dreams of unattainable 
ideals. For once the sanguineness had 
gone out of him. 

Little Hugli’s sickness, Edie’s ex- 
travagance, the cost of maintaining the 
house with its hundred and one small 
expenses kept him with never a dollar 
ahead, almost always plunged heavily 
into debt. ” 

He worked from nine o’clock in the 
morning until five in the afternoon over 
his drafting-board in the office; his 
nights were generally taken up with 
copying-work at home, which added to 

















his salary, and which he could not af- 
ford to drop. He had no chance to 
indulge in the pleasures which young 
men have; he had not even time to 
see the girl he loved, nor to work at 
his painting. It had been long since 
the canvases stacked up in a corner 
had felt his brush. If he had but the 
chance to do some real work on one 
of them, he fancied he might pull 
ahead; but it was the ever-present need 
of money which commercialized his 
time and made him look on each hour 
as so many dollars to be paid the week 
following. 

“Yes, it is hopeless—impossible. She 
knows.” 

He groaned, tossed away his dead 
cigarette, and covered his face with his 
hands. For some time he sat thus, 
but after awhile he got up and lighted 
the student’s lamp on the huge table. 
As he put back his match-box, he felt 
the letter which he had picked up on 
the hall-rack. 

He took it out, noting without in- 
terest the legend in the envelope cor- 
ner: “Morrison & Halliket, Attorneys- 
at-law.” Vaguely he remembered that 
Morrison had formerly been the mayor 
of the city, and was a large man, with 
a white mustache and silvery hair. He 
ripped open the envelope. 

The letter was brief—only a few 
lines. It requested Mr. Reid Mayna- 
dier to call at their office, on St. Paul 
Street, at his earliest cOnvenience, on a 
matter of the greatest importance, and 
under the firm’s name were Morrison’s 
initials. 

Reid wondered what they could want 
with him, and tossed the letter on the 
table. A moment later he was tacking 
down his paper on his drawing-board 
and was soon at work, calculating, 
measuring, and ruling in with swift 
sureness. 

And as he drew, he wondered why 
he did. What was worth while, after 
all? All this work he was doing was 


bringing him nothing that he craved. 
It was merely dragging along, existing, 
working himself tired so that Edie 
might play her little pinchbeck part in 
the world to the satisfaction of her 
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mean little soul. His sister had been 
especially trying to-night. Reid. could 
stand anything but: slurs on Ailéen.°-; 

But hopeless as it all- seemed, he 
continued to work; and at a late hotr 
went to bed. 


III. 


In Baltimore, where folks never 
hurry, where no one seems so filled 
with the money-lust that he neglects the 
joys of the present, there is a whole- 
some distrust of anything that is new. 
The best recommendation for any pro- 
fessional man is that he was employed 
by the fathers of the present generation. 
To say that one has been on a certain 
spot for over fifty years is to urge 
solidity and trustworthiness; to possess 
a Maryland name dating back to Leon- 
ard Calvert’s time is to be established. 

Therefore, Barristers’ Court, on old 
St. Paul Street, still flourishes, moss- 
grown, ivy-entwined, ancient, its 
buildings pillared and porticoed, an- 
cient darkies in attendance in the halls, 
lacking elevators and steam heat; and, 
though possessing them, still suspicious 
of even the telephone and electric 
lights. Down on Lexington Street, just 
around the corner, the court-house, 
solid and recent, rears itself; across 
from it they have erected many tall 
office-buildings. Lunch-rooms’~ with 
marble bars and brass railings have 
crept in unawares, shamelessly new, 
but, for all of that, the old buildings in 
Lawyers’ Court remain much the same 
as they were when Roger Taney prac- 
tised there, and Teackle Wallis in- 
flamed an audience from a second-story 
window in that same court. 

It was in the particular building 
chosen by Teackle for his purpose some 
fifty years ago that Morrison & Halli- 
ket maintained offices. They had the 
entire first floor, and here they sat, 
guardians of estates and titles, gather- 
ers of rents and fees, sound as two 
banks, and universally respected. The 
reception-room, opening directly off the 
hall, had a huge brick fireplace and 
heavy, carved, leather-covered chairs; 
and was hung with oil-paintings of 
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legal lights of a bygone generation. The 
shades were always half-down; and the 
place reminded one, somehow, of a 
drawing-room that was seldom used. 
One did not feel at home in it. 

So, at least, Reid Maynadier felt 
when he called the next morning and 
the ebony servitor of the firm ushered 
him into it with the information that 
“Marse Phil, he be in yeah direc’ly, 
sen.” 

Reid sat staring at the crest on the 
chairs, and trying to decipher the Latin 
motto which the backs of many sitters 
had nearly worn away. He correctly 
surmised that ‘“Marse Phil” was the 
Honorable Philemon Morrison, senior 
member of the firm; and when the 
white-mustached, leonine-locked gentle- 
man came in from an adjoining room, 
he rose to his feet and took the prof- 
fered hand. 

“You sent for me, Judge Morrison?” 
he said, as though excusing himself for 
disturbing the ancestral quiet. 

“No, sir,” replied Judge Morrison, 
with ‘his point-by-point victory smile. 
“T would not presume to send for you, 
Mr. ‘Maynadier. I begged the honor 
of an interview with you. I thank you 
for having granted my request. You 
must sit down, sir.” 

It was not a bit businesslike, but 
from a small cupboard the judge pro- 
duced a bottle of Scotch, and, after 
some hesitation, a seltzer-siphon. “I 
don’t pollute good whisky, sir,’ he 
said. “But you younger men ” He 
shook his head sadly at the degeneracy 
of the age, and pushed back his leonine 
locks; after which he offered Reid a 
cigar. 

“And now, Mr. Maynadier, we come 
to the point of issue. You are aware 
of the fact that you had an uncle?” 

“By marriage only,” Reid interpo- 
lated hastily. He resented any connec 
tion with John Ridgely Fairfax. 

“T was not alluding, sir, to the hus- 





band—now deceased—of your most 
charming aunt, Mrs. Fairfax. Your 


father had a brother, a wild youngster, 
as I remember him”—again he shook 
the leonine locks—‘‘named, as you will 
doubtless |. remember, | Charles 


now 
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Stokes Maynadier, but generally known 
by the two last names.” As if in tri- 
umph at having scored a point: “You 
remember ?” 

“Why, I had clean forgotten all about 
him,” replied Reid, smiling. “You see, 
he cleared out before I was born, and 
there never was much said about the 
family in our house.” 

Somehow, Reid resented the sympa- 
thetic nod of the former mayor and ex- 
judge of the court of appeals. He 
didn’t need his sympathy, and he hadn’t 
come there to be sympathized with. He 
shut his lips tightly. 

“You have never seen him, and you 
never will see him. Unless’”—the 
judge here added some heavy wit-— 
“you meet in the same place when you 
die; which I trust, noting your face, 
that you will not.” 

“He’s dead, you mean?” asked Reid, 
without particular interest. 

“He is dead. He was unmarried, and 
he left a fortune of two million five 
hundred thousand. His ranches were 
the best cattle-land in Montana; and 
the estimate is extremely conservative. 
Mr. Carter, one of my young associates 
—Kinross Carter, perhaps you know 
him? The son of the general, mother 
was a Miss Tyson—you do not?” The 
judge’s tones expressed shocked sur- 
prise. Resuming, he made _ himself 
clear: ‘Mr. Carter has been West and 
has looked into all the titles, and he 
telegraphs me fhat I may well add five 
hundred thousand to the original esti- 
mate. But conservatism, young man, 
conservatism-—that is the motto which 
brings the surest success.” 

For several minutes, the judge gave 
himself up to satisfying, mouth-filling 
platitudes; and Reid was wondering 
what the thing had to do with him, not 
daring to imagine or surmise. 

“Therefore,” went on Judge Morri- 
son, “we will let the figures remain at 
two million five hundred thousand, 
and—-——”’ 

He looked up, decidedly irritated. 
He had been leading up, in his circum- 
locutory way, to a climax; and the 
knock on the outside door had disar- 
ranged his well-rounded periods 




















“Well?” he demanded. 

The white-wooled negro came in, 
holding a card on his silver salver. He 
advanced gingerly toward the judge. 
He had been in his service too long not 
to know the danger-signal. 

“Dis yere young lady mos’ perticler 
wish fo’ to see yo’, Marse Phil,” said 
the servitor, with abjectness. 

The judge put on his gold-rimmed 
glasses. “Miss Edythe Phipps May- 
nadier,” he. read; then he turned sur- 
prisedly on Reid. 
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Tle gave 


‘the queenly Miss Phipps.’ ”’ 
himself up to the days of hoop-skirts 


for several minutes. ‘Edith Mayna- 
dier’s cold eyes were warming up. ‘She 
was bathing in the sun of flattery; and 
from one whose social recognition 
meant much in the town. 

“And, now, Miss Maynadier,” said 
the judge, “I will continue. You came 
at a fortunate moment. I was about 
to tell your brother that the fortune of 
two million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars, a very conservative estimate, the 


—- -_ pee 


ARTHUR Witeians Brown ~ oe 


His sister sprang forward, maddened protest on her lips. 


“My sister,” explained Reid, in some 
astonishment. 
The judge nodded ‘to the negro, who 


hobbled out, and presently reappeared ° 


with Reid’s sister. At the sight of 
Reid, she looked somewhat taken aback. 

“T saw the letter,” she said rather 
shamefacedly, “and thought I’d attend 
to it.” 

Reid waved aside explanations and 
presented the judge. 

“Like your grandmother—like your 
grandmother,” murmured the old man, 
bending over her hand. ‘“‘She was called 





estate of your uncle, Mr. Charles Stokes 
Maynadier——”’ 

She gave a sudden gasp of surprise, 
and her eyes opened very wide. 

" has been left, under one condi- 
tion, to your brother, Mr. Reid Pendle- 
ton Maynadier.” 

“Oh, Reid!” she choked out. 
Reid! Oh, Reid!” 





“Oh, 


He had leaned forward, for, some- 
how, his back seemed to be creaking, 
and there was a curious stiffness about 
his leg-joints. 

“What is the condition?” he asked. 
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The judge waved his hand with ma- 
jestic benevolence; one might have im- 
agined almost that it was he, Philemon 
Morrison, who was making the bequest. 

“Later, I will read you the will. To 
tell you briefly, I will say that your 
uncle had a great idea of restoring the 
house of Maynadier to its ancient glory; 
to revive the old traditions and to make 
new ones; to send the family on 
through the ages, honored and re- 
spected as it was before. There was, 
as he has said, some—you will pardon 
me — mistakes — mesalliances. He 
wishes the next heir to be as much 
Maynadier as possible; therefore, he 
conceived the idea of allying the two 
branches of the family. In other 
words, the fortune is bequeathed to you, 
Mr. Maynadier, on condition that you 
marry your cousin, Miss Alice Mayna- 
dier Fairfax. If she refuses to marry 
you, the case is altered, and you may 
do as you will. If you refuse to marry 
her, the money goes to build and main- 
tain a hospital to be called the ‘Charles 
Stokes Maynadier Hospital,’ and ee 

Reid’s tones were dry and _ hard. 
“And she?” 

“She has assented to the terms of the 
will,’ answered the judge, surprising 
himself with his terseness of speech. 

“Without even having seen me?” 
Reid Maynadier’s tones were bitter. 

“Oh, she has seen you quite often,” 
the judge assured him, shaken some- 
how out of his formal manner. “As 
you may know, Mr. Barrington is a 
relative of her father’s, and she has 
often come into the office and seen you 
at work. So——” 

Reid had seen her, too. A little, 
baby-faced girl. ‘A pocket edition of 
Edie,” he had often called her, except 
that her eyes were soft and protesting, 
while Edie’s were hard and cold. And 
she had assented! 

Reid got up. 

“T must be going, Judge Morrison,” 
he said simply. “I am sorry my uncle 
came back into our lives in such a way. 
His plan is impracticable. I am sorry.” 

His sister sprang forward, maddened 
protest on her lips. 

“Reid!” 
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Judge Morrison swung his eye- 
glasses abaut his left forefinger, and 
regarded Reid Maynadier with toler- 
ance. 

“You have not given the matter suf- 
ficent consideration, Reid—if I may call 
you that as a dear friend of your 
grandmother.” His tone had become 
paternal. “I refuse to accept what you 
have said until you have thought it 
over. Meanwhile, I have been re- 
quested by your aunt, Mrs. Fairfax, to 
deliver to you her invitation to dinner 
for to-night. I was hoping that you 
would happen in to-day. Good day, my 
boy, and come back some time this week 
in a more reasonable frame of mind. 
Do not forget that you will be one of 
the richest men in Baltimore; and that 
your cousin is a very charming young 
lady.” 

He bent over Edith’s hand again. 

“Very like you, Miss Edith. I shall 
hope to have the honor of seeing you 
again. Meanwhile, I trust you to show 
your brother the error of his ways.” 

The old negro saw them out into the 
street. 

“You fool!” Edith said slowly, as 
they got outside. Her brother did not 
answer. 

“Take me to the tea-room. 
to talk to you.” 

He looked at her absently. 
to get back to the office.” 

“Office!” she sneered. “Office and 
thirty dollars a week! I want to talk 
to you. Oh, I could just shake you!” 

The old whimsical smile came back 
to Reid Maynadier’s lips. “That’s why 
I sha’n’t take you to the tea-room,” he 
said. “Besides, I haven’t more than 
twenty-five cents in my pocket. Also, 


I want 


“T’ve got 


* you’d better get all this stuff out of 


your head. I’m not going to marry 
Cousin Alice. You see, I’ve only been 
in love once; and I sha’n’t give up 
what’s worth while for a fortune that 
I couldn’t know how to spend, for a 
society that threw my father out, but 
would fawn on his son because of his 
fortune. No, Edie, that’s settled.” 
“And for that creature, that person, 


” 





that thing—that Henderson thing 

















Reid was no longer gentle. “That'll 
do, Edie. That'll do. Good-by.” 

He turned abruptly into Charles 
Street, raised his hat, and left her 


IV. 
Actual tears stood out in Edith May- 
nadier’s eyes as she watched her 
brother pass up Charles Street. She 


bit her lips and her shoulders shook, 
while her breath came in angry, pant- 
ing gasps. The golden door had been 
opened wide for her to enter; and her 
brother’s broad shoulders kept her 
back. <A @hance, which she had never 
dared hope for, had come like a thun- 
derbolt. And there, as a result; stood 
the golden door invitingly open; the 
door to social prominence, to wealth, 
to luxury, to everything that her heart 
craved. 

She stood on the corner for some 
minutes, until she realized that such 
conduct was unbecoming, then walked 
slowly in the direction her brother had 
taken. Not that she intended to have 
further speech with him on the subject. 
While she knew that Reid was kind 
and gentle, that he considered others 
always before himself, and might be 
imposed upon daily, she also knew that 
when he had made up his mind it was 
beyond any power of hers to change 
it. For a long time she had feared 
that Reid was in love with the pretty 
milliner at Henley, Barton & Co.’s; 
and now she knew that his love was 
a thing not to be lightly reckoned with. 
For it he was willing to sacrifice all 
else. 

Her hope had been that Reid would, 
before long, have an office of his own, 
make much more money, and get some- 
where on the edges of the charmed cir- 
cle; but this !—two million five hundred 
thousand dollars !—that meant to be in, 
to be courted, to reestablish the ancient 
glory of the name of Maynadier. 

There was a combination of charac- 
teristics in Edith’s make-up which had 
produced a very shoddy article—the 
notorious haughtiness and selfishness of 
the Maynadiers, and the cheap, pinch- 
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beck, envious imitation which had come 


from her mother. Her soul was very 
little; one to be gratified with knowing 
that Mrs. James Ridgely Perrondelle 
would always be “at home” to her; and 
that whatever she did would appear in 
the society columns of the newspapers. 
She had met very few of the women 
of the set she envied; but the more 
dissolute of the young idlers of good 
family had taken her up and made 
something of her. But she knew that 
this was no more than they would do 
with a pretty chorus-girl; and the ac- 
ceptance of their homage on such terms 
was not altogether a pleasant thing for 
her to remember. 

And now—when she had the chance 
to be anything she chose—did Reid 
imagine that he could so easily renounce 
the good fortune that had come to the 
family? She set her lips firmly ; and as 
she determined that he would marry 
Alice Fairfax, her brain hit upon the 
only expedient which would bring him 
to terms. 

It was nearing the hour for lunch- 
eon; and, with a gleam in her eyes 
which made them shine like icicles re- 
flecting the moonlight, she crossed 
through Saratoga Street toward the 
building of Henley, Barton & Co., 
wholesale millinery, where Aileen Hen- 
derson was employed. From a clerk 
on the first floor she inquired as to Miss 
Henderson’s whereabouts, and, after 
climbing three flights of stairs, found 
herself on a landing outside the trim- 
ming-department of which Aileen was 
assistant forewoman. 

Aileen came out in answer to her 
message sent in by one of the boys, and 
recognized Edith. The greeting that 
passed between them was of that ef- 


-fusive sort used by women when each 


thoroughly dislikes the other. 

“T want you to come and lunch with 
me, dear,”’ said Edith Maynadier. “I’ve 
something terribly important to say to 
you. It’s nearly time for lunch, isn’t 
it?” 

As she spoke, the twelve o’clock 
whistle blew. “It’s very kind of you,” 
replied Aileen Henderson, “but I gen- 
erally eat my lunch here. They send 
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it in, you know. It’s so much better 
than fixing up to go out, and——” 

“Do you eat alone?” asked Edith. 

“Yes,” replied the other girl. “Every 
one else goes -out.” 

Edith smiled triumphantly. “Then 
T’ll stay with you while you eat, and 
get my lunch later. I don’t feel like 
eating, anyhow. I’m terribly upset, 
dear.” 

Aileen assumed a look of sympathy 
which she did not 
feel. Her detesta- 
tion of Edith May- 
nadier was very 
cordial; and _ she 
found difficulty in 
repressing 
it. When the oth- 
er girls had passed 
by them on their 
way to lunch, 
Aileen led the way 
back into the trim- 
ming-depart- 
ment, and, thread- 
ing low rows of 
tables and chairs, 
opened the door of 
her little office, 
which faced the 
side street ; a pleas- 
ant room but tiny, 
garnished with 
odds and _ ends 
which expressed 
the good taste of 
its occupant. 

They had hardly , 
seated themselves 
before a_ waiter 
from a dairy-lunch near-by brought 
Aileen a tray on which were a bowl of 
soup, some fricasseed chicken, bread, 
butter, and milk. Edith refused to join 
her; and the waiter went away. 

Aileen shot an inquiring glance at 
her companion as she buttered a bit of 
bread and began to eat her soup. Edith 
Maynadier was puzzling as to how to 
begin. With a woman’s roundabout- 
ness, she wished to create an impres- 
sion and lead her auditor up to a cli- 
max; but somehow things would not 
systematically arrange themselves. 














“You-—write the letter. I—e-can’t.” 


“What was it you wanted to tell 
me?” asked Aileen presently, as she fin- 
ished the soup. Her manner to the 
other girl was that of one who endures 
companionship under sufferance. 

Edith was keen enough to perceive 
the sting in the remark; and her desire 
for vengeance was so great that she 
blurted out the whole thing before she 
realized it. 

“Our uncle’s dead, and he’s left Reid 
two million five 
hundred thousand 
dollars—two__ mil- 
lion five hun- 
dred, thou- 
sand——!” she 
paused, gasping; 
“provided he mar- 
ries our cousin, 
Alice Fairfax.” (It 
had been one of 
the small triumphs 
of Edith’s life that 
she could thus re- 
fer to the débu- 
tante of two sea- 
sons past.) 

“Provided 
he marries Cousin 
Alice,” she went 
on. “If he doesn’t, 
why then they’ve 
fixed it so that he 
doesn’t get a cent 
—not a cent, un- 
less he marries her. 
You see?” She 
finished with an 
eloquent wave of 
the hand. 

There was silence. Aileen stared 
out of the window. Presently she 
turned. “Well?” she asked, ominously 
quiet in her manner. “I don’t see why 
you should come and tell me. I’m sure 
I’m glad that Mr. Reid has been so 
fortunate; but he might have told me 
himself, instead of sending you.” 

Reid’s sister shook her head vehe- 
mently. ‘‘That’s just it, and you know 
it. What’s the use of being so stiff 
about it? You know you’re in love with 
Reid, and that Reid’s in love with you, 
and I know that he’s a fool.” 























She paused; then, realizing the con- 
text of the last word, amended her ut- 
terance. 

“Not for being in love with you, but 
because he won't give you up. He said 
he wouldn’t accept the money, and that 
he wouldn’t marry anybody but you. 
And, oh, dear! he means it; every 


word. And he won’t—I know he 
won't. And so I came to you. You 
understand.” 

Aileen was still silent, inscrutable. 


She watched the antics of two spar- 
rows on a telephone-wire; and began 
to count in a vague, mechanical sort 
of way the number of wires that clus- 
tered together at the intersection of the 
two streets. But somehow she did not 
seem to be able to speak. She felt that 
if she did, she would scream. 

“And so, you see,” went on Edith 
Maynadier, “there’s nothing left for 
you to do but to give him up—that is, 
if you love him. IJ know that if I really 
loved a man, placed as he is, I would 
tear him out of my heart—for his sake, 
because I loved him. Think how he’s 
wasting himself, working day and 
night; and think what he might do 
if he had time to paint and do the 
things he is able to do, and wants to 
do, but hasn’t the time! And I know 
he can’t bear up. What with me and 
the two children dependent on him, and 
little Hugh’s spine trouble costing so 
fearfully much—why, he'll break down 
and die, Reid will, if he tries to keep 
it up; and how can he ever marry you? 
Why, I was going to try to get on the 
stage and relieve him of me, but he 
wouldn’t let me; said there had to be 
somebody for the children. And, oh, 
you must understand that you would 
be wrecking both your life and his if 
you didn’t give him up.” 

She stopped, gasping. She would in- 
deed have done well ori the stage, this 
girl, Her words rang with sincerity, 
and there was a touch of pathos in her 
tones that was convincing. For she 
was working for her own selfish grati- 
fication ; and all the ability she had was 
being used to gain her point. She stole 
a glance at Aileen; and summoned up 
all her eloquence for her climax. 
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“And think of the children—think of 
poor little Hugh! If he could be oper- 
ated on by one of those great European 
specialists, and be under his care, he 
would get well, maybe, and be like 
other children. But he will die if he 
isn’t. The doctors say they can’t do 
much for him; and the ones here are 
afraid to attempt an operation. They 
say there’s only one man can do any- 
thing for him, and he’s in Berlin—and 
so the poor child——-!” Her silence 
was more eloquent than any words 
could have been. 

“And what if Reid married you? 
How could you live? He wouldn’t let 
you keep on at your work; and there’s 
your own mother who has to be sup- 
ported; and he’d have to support her, 
too; and he’s gone about as high as he 
can go in the architect’s office. You'll 
ruin his life if you don’t let him: go.” 

Aileen looked at her with lusterless 
eyes. “J—-will let him go,” she said. 

“Yes, yes,” cried Edith impatiently. 
“But that won't do. He wouldn't let 
you go:if he thought you were sacri- 
ficing yourself for him. Just now he’d 
rather marry you than have the money. 
lf you merely release him, he’ll refuse 
to accept the release. There’s only one 
thing to do—to write him a note before 
he comes for you to-night, and leave 
it here; write him a note that you find 
you're not in love with him, that you 
care for some other man.” 

Slowly the other girl turned and 
stared at her. “You—you ” she be- 
gan. Then, very quietly: “You know 
I can’t do that!” 

Edith folded her hands with a hope- 
less gesture. “Then it’s no use—no use 
at all. If he thought that you were 
giving him up because he has this 
chance, he would never, never take it. 
You must make him realize it is hope- 
less—you must—you must! To know 
you gave him up would only make him 
love you the more. You must be cold, 
hard-hearted; tell him brutally you’ve 
ceased to care for a man who can't 
make enough to marry, and hint at the 
possibility of there being another man 
who can give you things—and all that.” 
Suddenly Aileen Henderson sprang 
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to her feet. “I won’t, I won’t! You— 
what a scheming little devil you are! I 
hate you, and I won’t! I won’t give 

him up! I won’t give him up! He’s 
' everything to me. I want to care for 
him, and do for him, and i 

She broke down, sobbing. A very 
long time passed; fully five minutes, 
and still she sobbed. Now the sobs 
were growing fainter, and she looked 
up, her eyes red-rimmed. 

“Yes,” she choked. “Yes, you're 
right. His little brother—I’d forgotten 
Hugh. And his painting! Yes, yes, 
I’d forgotten. But I truly love him, 
and I don’t see how I can live without 
him, and e 

“Yes, yes,” said the other girl sooth- 
ingly. “Yes, dear.” 

Aileen shrank away from her touch. 
“So I’m going to do that. There’s pen 
and paper. You—write the letter. I 
—c-can’t. Then I'll copy it, and go 
home and leave it for him. I——” 

She hid her face in her hands. Edith, 
a smile of triumph and relief on her 
face, was almost beautiful with the cold, 
sinister beauty of a snow-queen. She 
sat down at the desk, drew some paper 
toward her, and, after numerous tear- 
ing up of sheets, interlining and 
scratching, sat back, biting at the end 
of the penholder and looking approv- 
ingly on what she had written. 

“Listen,” she said: 


“My Dear Rem: I have thought over 
things since last night, and resolved to write 
you about what has been in my mind for 
some time. I am afraid I have ceased to care 
for a man who does not seem to be able to 
advance himself enough to marry the girl he 
loves. I’m tired of working in a shop, and I 
naturally crave for luxuries like any other 
woman. I have had a chance to marry a 
man who will give me them, and. I have ac- 
cepted his offer. Therefore, you must see that 
further intercourse between you and myself 
must cease. 

“I hope that you will always consider me 

“Your friend, 
“AILEEN HENDERSON.” 


“Dear God!” breathed the other girl. 
“Dear God!” and became very still. 
Edith was wise enough not to break the 
silence. Presently, without a word, 
Aileen came over, and motioned for her 
to rise. She sat down in Edith’s place, 
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and began to copy slowly the letter, 
dabbing at her eyes with her kerchief. 
It seemed to Edith that her own breath- 
ing was unnecessarily loud during the 
operation; and that the flies had an 
abnormally annoying buzz. She looked 
up. Aileen was blotting her copy, and 
addressing an envelope. She folded the 
paper and put it within, sealing the 
envelope. Then she arose, got her coat, 


and pinned on her hat. 

“T think I'll go home,” 
a very weak voice. 
home.” 

Edith followed her down-stairs, and 
saw her leave the letter with the mail- 
They passed out 


she said, in 
“T think I'll go 


ing-clerk at the door. 
together. 

“If Reid calls, you won’t see him?” 
urged Edith. 

“No,” said Aileen slowly, and then 
turned on the Maynadier girl; “I don’t 
want you ever to speak to me again— 
ever, ever, ever!” 

Edith was still smiling that hard, 
cruel smile. 


A little after five, when Reid called, 
the mailing-clerk handed him Miss 
Henderson’s note. He tore it open, 
expecting some trivial excuse; but as 
his eyes made out the written words, 
his knees grew weak; and he hurried 
out into the street, gasping for air. 
There, propping himself against a 
lamp-post, he read it again. 

“God!” 

The man who was approaching him 
to beg a dime shrank away. 

With hasty strides, Reid crossed the 
street and boarded a north-bound car, 
reading the letter again on his way 
up. Arriving at North Avenue, he 
walked toward the street on which 
Aileen lived. The little negro servant 
met him at the door. 

“Yessir, she’s in’—and the negro 
hesitated—“but she done tole me per- 
ticler she cain’t see yo’ nohow, Missir 
Reid; nohowsomever, no, sir.” 

Reid nodded bruskly, and made his 
way home. When he reached his own 
room, he lowered the window curtains 
and flung himself full length on the bed. 
A strong man was in agony. 
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When he arose, his face was very still 
and cold, and the gentleness had gone 
out of it. 


V. 


When Edith Maynadier knocked at 
her brother’s door she got no response ; 
so, turning the knob, she entered. Reid 
was sitting by the window, his elbows 
on the ledge, his head in his hands, 
staring blankly out into the twilight. 
She glided softly across the room, and 
put one hand on his shoulder. 

“Reid !” 

He turned and looked at her, his face 
gray and haggard. 

“Hugh is worse, dear. The doctor 
came again this afternoon., He couldn’t 
do much. He says the operation is the 
only thing.” 

Reid’s hands fell limply by his sides. 
“Edith! go away, please; please go 
away,” he said dully. 

“T’ve got to tell you. Reid, why do 
you refuse this good fortune that has 
come? We could send Hugh to Berlin 
then, or have the doctor come here. 


And he would get well!” 
“He would get well,” echoed her 


brother colorlessly. ‘He would get 
well. Yes, Hugh would get well. But 
I shall never get well. I’m sick, and I 
shall never, never get well.” 

His tone was quite expressionless ; 
and he seemed to be talking to himself. 
The girl was alarmed. 

“Reid, don’t do that. Listen to me! 
With that money we could save little 
Hugh. And you’re throwing away his 
life; throwing it away for a girl who 
isn’t worth it. Reid, don’t you think I 
know? She isn’t worth it. She isn’t 
worth it!” 

“No, she isn’t worth it,” he agreed, 
in the same dull tone. “But she’s worth 
everything to me—and I'll never have 
the everything.” He suddenly sat 
straight in his chair. “Edith!” 

"Ces Gear 

He clawed one shoulder with his 
heavy, supple hand; and the girl could 
have cried out in pain. 

“{—I—see. I—see, Edith. Hugh 
would get well; and you would have 
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your pretty things—you would have 
your pretty things, and Tommy would 
have hers—and I would have a pretty, 
baby-faced little wife—and all that 
money—which I don’t want—and we'd 
all be very happy—happy! Yes’”—he 
laughed harshly—“we’d all be very 
happy—and so I’m going to do it. I’m 
going to my dear aunt’s for dinner 
to-night, and I’m going to tell my dear 
cousin that I will buy her at the price 
of my two million five hundred thou- 
sand.” 

He pushed his sister away from him 
and rose to his feet. 

“And we'll all be very happy,” he 
echoed again, with a laugh that had no 
mirth in it. “So go away, Edith, while 
I get ready to dine at my dear cousin’s 
—go away!” 

The girl, her heart beating rapidly, 
her face flushed, hurried from the room. 
Her triumph was complete. 

Reid lighted the gas and changed his 
linen. He had never had enough 
money to purchase a suit of evening 
clothes; and even if he had, it would 
have been unnecessary, for he did not 
go to places where he needed them. He 
tied a black scarf with scrupulous care, 
and replaced his black coat and waist- 
coat, after brushing them. Then he 
left the house noiselessly, and took a 
Fulton Avenue car, which landed him 
at Preston and Cathedral Streets. His 
aunt still maintained her residence in 
the old Maynadier house near-by, al- 
though the place was thrice mortgaged, 
and was no longer hers. He ascended 
the front steps, and rang. A maid an- 
swered. 

“Tell Mrs. Fairfax that Mr. Reid 
Maynadier is here,” he instructed her. 
The maid showed him into the recep- 
tion-room, where the gas burned low, 
revealing handsome old furniture, bad- 
ly in need of upholstering, and old 
paintings as much in need of retouch- 
ing. 

He waited for some time before a 
figure obscured the doorway, and a 
woman in a blue gown approached him. 
He was glad to’note that the gown was 
cut high. He would have felt out of 
place if it had been low. 
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“Show ’em your ring, Ally.” 
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“And you are my nephew?” the lady 
asked, with pleasant condescension. 

She seemed to have the complexion 
of a schoolgirl. There was not a 
wrinkle; nor was there a crow’s-foot. 
Her cheeks were healthily pink; her 
hair was dressed in a low coiffure. She 
did not appear to Reid to be much over 
his own age; but those who knew the 
secret of enamel might have been dubi- 
ous of what was under that pink-and- 
white skin. 

“And so you are my aunt?” Reid re- 
plied, in a tone hardly amiable. He 


had not come to make friends with his 
His purpose was to bind a 


relative. 
bargain. 

The two stared at one another. 

“Come here,” she said, at length. “I 
want you to see something. Come!” 

She led the way down the hall, as- 
cended several steps, and threw open 
the door of the dining-room. The table 
was laid for dinner. She turned up the 
gas, and pointed to an oil-painting, 
apparently a picture of Reid himself, 
in the garb of those who lived in the 
early days of the nineteenth century, 

“Thank Heaven you are a Mayna- 
dier!” she said. “I was afraid . 

“T am also a Jarrett,” answered Reid, 
with malicious pleasure. Somehow an 
evil side of him, which no one had 
suspected, was being shown this night 
—it seemed that a devil spoke for him. 

“That will be forgotten,” said Mrs. 
Fairfax. 

She led the way back to the stair- 
way. “Come up to the library,” she 
said. “Dinner isn’t served until seven- 
thirty. I don’t know what can be keep- 
ing Alice. I haven’t seen her since the 
Bartons’ tea this afternoon—the Stuart 
3artons,” she explained for her unin- 
itiated nephew. 

Reid made no answer. In the little 
library, Mrs. Fairfax picked up a tin 
of cigarettes and held them out to Reid. 
She took one herself, and lighted it, 
pushing the match-box toward him. 

“This fortune changes everything,” 
she said comprehensively, waving. the 
cigarette. 

“T see it does,” was Reid’s response. 
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“Of course, you understand that your 
mother was my own maid; that it was 
impossible for me to recognize her 
as ” 

“Mrs. Fairfax”’—somehow he was 
unable to call her “aunt”—“you did 
what you thought was right, what peo- 
ple in your circle approve. But my 
mother is dead. She was a good 
mother to me. There’s nothing else to 
be said about her.” 

He spoke firmly. His aunt stole a 
glance at him. The worst fear had 
passed. Her nephew was more than 
presentable. He was a_ personable 
young man, with very good manners 
and a decided character. No matter 
what he had been, Mrs. Fairfax would 
have, seen that her daughter married 
him; for the money meant everything 
to her. She could go along unaided 
just a month or so longer—then Heaven 
only knew what! She came straight 
to the point. 

“Have you seen Alice?—not met 
her, I know you haven't met her—but 
have you ever seen her?” 

“Yes.” Then he added: 
pretty girl.” 

“Yes, she is,” allowed her mother in- 
dulgently. ‘A dear little thing, and so 
obedient—why, she’s never -given me 
a moment’s trouble e 

He checked her recital with a hand 
upraised. “Does she care for any one 
—or does she think she does?” 

Alice’s mother forced an amused 
smile. ‘Why, of course not; she’s noth- 
ing but a child 9 

Again Reid broke in: “You know 
the conditions of the will. If she is 
willing to marry me, and I do not take 
advantage of the fact, I am to lose the 
money. Now the question is: Is she 
willing to marry me?” 

Mrs. Fairfax yawned. The question 
was stupid. “She is,” was her dry re- 
sponse. “And you?” 

Reid’s face was strangely contorted. 
“There are reasons why I cannot refuse 
the fortune,” he replied. 

“That means,” said the woman, “that 
you will ask my daughter to be your 
wife ?” 


“She is a 
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“Tt means that I will have a talk with 
her on that subject,” responded Reid. 
“But she may care for some one else.” 

“T told you ss 

“T know,” responded her undutiful 
nephew, “but I do not care to have 
your influence used in the matter, Mrs. 
Fairfax. You understand ?” 

Aunt and nephew faced one another ; 
then the woman laughed. “A true 
‘Maynadier you are, for a fact.” She 
glanced over at the clock on the mantel, 
noting the time. It was while she 
looked that the bell rang. 

“That must be Alice,” she com- 
mented. They waited in silence. From 
the stairs came the sound of a man’s 
tread. Mrs. Fairfax, somewhat sur- 
prised, arose and started toward the 
door ; but not before a huge young man 
blocked her farther progress by enter- 
ing. He held by the wrist a very pret- 
ty, fluffy girl, who was trying to hide 
her face in her muff, and who tugged 
to be let loose. 

“Come on, Ally,” adjured the huge 
young man. “Nobody’s going to hurt 
you.” And with a sudden tug he pulled 
the girl into the room after him. Her 
face was now altogether hidden by the 
muff, and she seemed to be sobbing 
quietly. 

The huge young man smiled upon 
Mrs. Fairfax in great good humor. He 
was several inches over six feet, pro- 
portionately broad, and had merry, 
twinkling blue eyes. Mrs. Fairfax’s 
face had frozen into immobility. 

“Mr. Burnside,” she said, “I have 
told you your presence was not wel- 
come in my house; I have told you 
several times. Now you will either go 
or I will have the coachman put you 
out.” 

Young Burnside grinned cheerfully. 
“Can't!” he said. “You fired the coach- 
man two weeks ago. 
with one hand, anyhow.” 

“Mr. Maynadier—Reid!” Mrs. Fair- 
fax turned to her nephew. “I am a 
woman. I cannot use physical force. 
This man——” 

The huge young fellow seemed bet- 
ter pleased. “Hello!” he said. “So 
you’re Reid Maynadier. Lucky you’re 


’ 


Could lick him’ 


Was hoping vou were. Ally, 


” 


here. 
too—— 

“Alice!” broke in her mother, her 
anger now apparent in the shrillness 
of her tone, “how dare you bring this 
man here—after my orders—how dare 
you?” 

“Now, look here, Mrs. Fairfax,” pro- 
tested young Burnside, “vou stop bullv- 
ing Alice. I made her do what she did, 
and that’s all there was to it. I love 
Alice, and what’s more, she loves me; 
and I’ve got over two thousand dollars 
a year, and that’s enough for her and 
me, and a: 

“Go; leave this room——”’ began the 


. mother. 


“Now, you’ve just got to listen,”’ con- 
tinued the young giant. “I wasn't go- 
ing to have Alice sacrificed, just so 
you could have a lot of money from 
Mr. Maynadier here; and I guess he 
wasn’t’ so keen to marry a girl he'd 
never seen; and so we figured out we 
weren't harming anybody, and Alice 
didn’t want the old money, anyhow. So 
I stood this for as long as I could— 
until I found you had bullied Alice into 
consenting to marry Mr. Maynadier— 
and heard he was coming to-night—and 
before she could promise him I just 
made her come out and marry me— 
and so we’re married, and that’s all 
there is to it.” He paused. “Show 
‘em your ring, Ally.” 

Still hiding her face in her muff, 
Alice thrust out an ungloved hand, on 
one slim finger of which was a large 
gold band. 

“And here’s the wedding-certificate, 
and—hello, there! grab her, you!” 

Mrs. Fairfax, with one shrill scream, 
had fainted. Reid caught her in his 
arms and laid her on the sofa. “Run, 
get some brandy, somebody,” he or- 
dered. And little Alice hurried off. 

Reid released Mrs. Fairfax and faced 
Burnside, thrusting out his hand. “I'll 
settle five hundred thousand dollars on 
your wife to-morrow,” he said. “It 
wasn’t a fair will. And as much more 
in trust for my—for Mrs. Fairfax. 
You look after her, will you?” 

“T say,” protested Burnside, 
mustn’t 


“vou 
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“It was an unfair will—unfair to both 
of us. The money is as much theirs as 
mine. Good night.” 

“You're all right,” said Burnside, as 
they clasped hands, 


VI. 


When he reached the street, Reid 
Maynadier found that he was reeling 
like a.drunken man. His hands shook, 
his shoul- 
ders heaved, his 
knees seemed _ to 
give away at the 
joints. He tried 
to pull himself to- 
gether. 

As he turned out 
of Cathedral into 
Chase Street, the 
lights of the Belve- 
dere shone before 
him. He walked 
on toward it, not 
knowing why he 
did_ particularly. 
The doorman, with 
a finger-touch to 
his hat, swung the 
door for him; and 
he passed into the 
foyer, went by the 
brilliantly lighted 
palm-room into the 
rathskeller, where 
he sat down. 

“Whisky,” he 
told the waiter. 

Omid ina eu 
ly, he did not 
drink; he was 
afraid of the stuff; but to-night he did 
not care. The waiter brought the drink, 
and Reid swallowed it, disdaining the 
water. He called for a second one. 
When he had disposed of it, he put 
both elbows on the table, and lighted 
the cigar which the waiter brought him. 
With his head on his hands, smoking 
furiously, he tried, somehow, to think. 

So it was his, after all, all this money. 
He would make disposition of a million 
of it on his aunt and his cousin. After 
that, there was a million and a half for 
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He knew the madness was slowly, surely coming 
over him. 
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him. He laughed—croaked rather. 
What did he want of the miserable 
money? There was only one thing: 
which money might have brought him 
before. Now that was gone. 

“Whisky,” he told the waiter again. 

Little Alice and young Burnside were 
happy. They had married because they 
loved, caring nothing for the money. 
What was money, after all? What 
could it do for him? He didn’t want 
the money. He 
couldn’t buy her 
love with money. 
He couldn’t 

A sudden, stark 
thought flashed 
out before him. 
For a moment it 
pained; it seared 
him like a hot iron. 
Could he think this 
of the woman he 
loved? 

‘“* Aileen, 
Aileen!’’ he 
moaned, almost au- 
dibly. “Aileen!” 

Ah! how he 
wanted her! How 
much she was to 
him! He = stared 
away from the 
wail, for there he 
seemed to see pic- 
tured her face. She 
was smiling, her 
even teeth behind 
her full red lips, 
the dimple in the 
left cheek show- 
ing, her eyes 
alight. Smiling! she was smiling! 

“Whisky, whisky!” he said impa- 
tiently. 

There was the curve of her shoul- 


‘ders; and the clear, girlish outline of 


her neck; the slender, rounded figure! 
He groaned, and closed his eyes. 
The orchestra in the palm-room be- 
gan to play Schumann’s “Traiimerei,’”* 
the first-violin the soloist, the rest the 
accompanists. As the slow, wailing, 
despairing notes of the thing came to 
his ears he gritted his teeth. Couldn't 
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he stop them? She used to play that— 
she played it for him. Couldn't some 
one stop this first-violin? Somehow 
couldn’t some one—— 

His eyes were closed and his teeth 
were clenched. The fiddle-bow seemed 
to be gliding over his heart-strings, and 
wringing from his misery the master 
music. And it hurt, hurt—it was very 
painful. Aileen—Aileen—yes, he might 
even whisper “sweetheart.” There was 
none to hear. They were all listening 
to the violin. And they did not know 
that the violin was telling his story, 
bleeding his heart. 

When the music came to an end, it 
seemed that his heart had stopped beat- 
ing. He was very white. 

And then the mocking devil, driven 
away for the moment by the music, 
came back again and whispered to him 
—whispered the deadly, subtle, poison- 
ing thought: 

“You cannot buy her love—but you 
can buy her—you can buy her. An- 
other man’s money could have bought 
her. You have more—you can buy 
her ‘over his head.” 

He smashed his fist on the table, and 
the whisky-glass fell to the stone floor, 
smashing into little flinty bits. “Oh, 
God!” he prayed. “Oh, God!’ He 
knew the madness was slowly, surely 
coming over him that he could think 
such thoughts. 

“Yes, another,” he said to the waiter. 
“How much for the broken glass? 
Here!” 

He thrust some money rudely into 
the waiter’s hands. 

He was indeed a Maynadier, now— 
one of the old, reckless, heavy-handed 
Maynadiers who took what _ they 
wanted; who threw women over their 
saddle-bows and rode away with them. 

“You can buy her,’ whispered the 
mocking devil again. 

He drank the whisky and got up, 
pursuing a way none too steady. He 
passed out of the hotel into the street. 
Some cabs were lined up, and he hailed 
one of them, giving the driver the num- 
ber of Aileen Henderson’s house. His 
cigar fell to the floor of the cab, bitten 
clean through. 
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He drew Aileen’s note from his 
pocket and read it slowly, each word 
seemingly written in letters of fire, 
glowing phosphorescently in the dim 
light from the electric arcs. The thing 
was so plain; and he was so pitiful. 
He could love a woman after she had 
written that! Yes, he could love her, 
could desire her, could be almost mad 
for a sight of her. 

The drink which he had taken upon 
an empty stomach had inflamed him. 
He was no longer the gentle, kindly 
Reid Maynadier that the world knew. 
He was quite another Reid, burning 
with love and self-pity. He, the last 
of the Maynadiers! 

“Here’s your number, sir,” 
cabman. 

Very 


said the 


Reid gained the 
wait,” he told the 
cabman. “You wait.” And he clicked 
open the little iron gate. There was a 
light burning in the front room up- 
stairs. That was their sitting-room. 
She would be there—she would be 
there! 

His muscles contracted; a wave of 
mad exultation passed over him. She 
was there, and he was going to see 
her ; was going to force her to kiss him; 
was going to hold her in his arms. 

He rang the bell, fretting impa- 
tiently. There was a subdued sound 
of people talking in the house. They 
were wondering who it could be. He 
remembered that it was getting late. 
It must be after ten now. So much the 
better! 

The little colored girl opened the 
door cautiously, and peered out. ‘You, 
Missir Reid. Well, Miss Aileen she 
done tole me—she done =f 

“Get out of the way!” said Reid. 

The girl’s eves dilated; and she tried 
to close the door. Reid inserted his 
shoulder in the crack, and bore it open 
again. The colored girl, frightened, 
gave a shrill scream, and tried to cling 
to him. Reid tossed her off, careless 
of whether she fell or not. She did 
fall heavily to the floor, and Reid closed 
the door. 

He passed down the narrow hall to 
the winding stairway. A form, in some 


unsteadily, 
pavement. “You 
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sort of loose garments, stood at the 
lread of the stairs. 

“It’s all right,” said the man gruff- 
ly. “It’s Reid. I’ve come for you, 
Aileen.” 

There was a protesting cry; almost a 
moan. ‘The girl’s figure disappeared. 
Reid heard a door slam, and'also a key 


turn in the lock. He reached the sec-. 


ond landing, and proceeded to the door 
of the front room. He knocked. There 
was no response. He turned the knob. 
The door was locked. 

“Aileen,” he said, “let me in.” 

There was still no answer. 

_ “T shall break in the door,” he said. 

His tone was very quiet. He waited 
several minutes, then threw the whole 
weight of his body against the corner 
of the door—once, twice; the door 
creaked; once again, and it flew open 
with a hollow, grinding sound. 

He entered the room. The pink 
lamp-shade showed him the familiar 
surroundings; the books in the low 
cases; the fancy-work on the table; 
some magazines; the few prints and 
photographs in black frames on the 
walls; the Japanese vases that he had 
given her at Christmas on the mantel. 
In a corner by the window the girl 
crouched. 

Her loose kimono was of some sort 
of white crépe, belted about the waist 
with a pink sash. In her hand she still 
held a magazine, her fingers clenching 
it tightly. Little tendrils of hair clus- 
tered about her flushed cheek, and her 
eyes were marvelously violet, with 
the black rings beneath them. 

“Go away,” she entreated. 
away, Reid—oh, please go away!” 

He eyed her with savage satisfac- 
tion. Go away, indeed! She did not 
realize that’ things were altered now. 
He had enough to clothe that beautiful 
body in the rarest of all things; those 
white fingers would never need to twist 
ribbons again; that slender throat 
should have a pearl collar; perhaps 
some jewels for the hair, too. 

“T have come to tell you something,” 
he said slowly, keeping his emotion well 
under. It was a satisfaction to him that 


“Go 
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he could stand there, cool and collected, 
while she cowered before him. 

“T don’t want to hear it. You must 
go away. I don’t want to hear any- 
thing. Please!” 

She stretched out one arm in en- 
treaty; and the folds of her kimono fell 
back, showing her arm, perfect, almost 
classic in its outlines. 

He shook his head. 

“You don’t understand It was 
as if she had suddenly resolved not to 
play her part any longer. : 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, “I umnder- 
stand.” He drew her letter from his 
pocket and began to read it aloud, 
forming each word carefully with his 
lips. 

She moaned. 

“But you didn’t know, did you, that 
my uncle had died and left me over 
two millions? Over two millions of 
dollars!” He seemed to cast the words 
toward her as one entices a child with 
candy. “Two million five hundred 
thousand—maybe more!” 

He waited to see her eyes light up; 
but they only remained dull, as before. 
If Reid had been tortured, what of 
her? She was giving up all that was 
dear in life to her, and posing to the 
man she loved as a heartless, mercenary 
woman. Had she been weaker and 
loved him less, she would have broken 
down then and there and confessed; 
but Edith’s words still rang in her ears: 
“If you love him, you must make him 
cease to care for you. Think how he’s 
wasting away, working day and night. 
If I really loved a man placed as he is, 
I would tear him out of my heart.” 

Aileen slowly gained control of her- 
self. She no longer crouched. She 
was standing erect, her eyes meeting 
his. 

“Reid”-—her tones were very quiet— 
“you must go home!” 

“Oh, I must go home?” He laughed 
mirthlessly. “Oh, no! I am not going 
home. I’ve got something to say. My 
uncle left this two million five hundred 
thousand dollars to me. He left it to 
me.” He was losing control of himself 
now, and speaking very rapidly. “Yes, 
he left it to me, if I would marry my 


” 
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cousin, Alice Fairfax. He wanted us 
to found a new line—of the Mayna- 
diers! And if I didn’t marry Alice, 
I wasn’t to get the money.” 

He saw there was blood on his hand 
where his nails had torn the palms. It 
didn’t matter. 

“I—why, it seemed absurd to me— 
I told the lawyer I wouldn’t marry her; 
that I wouldn’t marry her. That I 
didn’t want the money if I had to marry 
her. Because I didn’t want money if 
I couldn’t have you. I didn’t want it. 
No, I wanted you, because I loved you; 
I loved you!” 

She shuddered at the past tense. 

“And I dismissed it—had almost for- 
gotten it when I came for you this 
evening—and found that letter—and 
then everything went from under me. 
I came here, and you weren’t at home 
to me. Turned away at your door, be- 
cause you’d found some man _ with 
money enough to buy you _ pretty 


frocks; turned away for some man who 
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“Not that wa.’,” she said; “not that way!” 


could do that, when I'd thrown over 
a fortune for you—and had forgotten 
it, because it seemed impossible that I 
could do anything else. But you wanted 
the pretty frocks!” 
“Reid, don’t—Reid!” 
seemed wrung from her. 
“And so, then—well, my sister said 
you weren’t worthy of the sacrifice.” 
“Your sister—said—that! She said 
that!” Her eyes burned fiercely. 
“Yes,” he went on rapidly, “she said 
you weren’t worthy—and I guess she 
was right. And then there was little 
Hugh, who needed that operation—and 
I had been selfish—and so I went over 
to see my cousin Alice—but when she 
came in she was married to some one 
else—and I was free, free to do what 
I liked with the wretched money—and 
so. ” 


words 


The 





The girl gasped. 

“It’s mine—mine to do what I like 
with—mine, mine! And what’s the use 
of it? It is something to buy with, 
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that’s all? And something was for sale 
that I wanted—and so I’m going to buy 
it. I know that you’re not worthy— 
but, worthless as you are, I don’t care. 
I thought I loved an ideal. I don't. 
I loved an ideal; but now I love you, 
Aileen; yes, I love you. And I’ve got 
the money—and so I want you. You 
hear, I want you!” 

With a sudden motion, he crossed the 
room and caught the girl in his arms. 
But she tore herself away, her eyes 
blazing, her body shaking. 

“Not that way,” she said; “not that 
way! That’s defiling. And God knows 
I love you, Reid Maynadier. You say 
you loved an ideal—that now you love 
me, even though you think me so low— 
so low that I wrote that letter, meaning 
it—meaning it!” 

“Yes’—and the courage seemed to 
have gone out of him. He dropped 
into a chair and covered his face with 
his hands. 

“Reid,” she said—and she came 
closer, so that her hand rested on his 
chair—“I would have waited for you 
forever. But—you say your sister said 
I wasn’t worthy.” She was lashing 
herself into a fury now. “It is she who 
isn’t worthy. I can’t let our lives be 
wrecked; and so, Reid, I'll tell you the 
truth. She came to me; she told me of 
the money; she begged me to give you 
up; told me of littlke Hugh; of your 
painting, and asked me to give you up. 
And, Reid, I—what was I to stand in 
your path?” 

“For God’s sake, don’t lie,’ he. said 


hoarsely. ‘I love you, no matter what 
you are. But don’t lie now, be- 
cause e 





She broke in on him, her voice tense. 
“IT gave you up, Reid, and—well, it was 
the end of everything for me. But——” 
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“But you wrote to me! _ Great 
Heaven! could a woman write that let- 
ter to the man she loved? Give me up! 
Yes, that was well enough—but that 
letter!” 

“I did not write that letter, Reid,” 
she said, a sob in her voice. Suddenly 
she crossed the room, unlocked a 
drawer in her desk, and took out a 
piece of paper. She came back to him. 
She was very cold. 

“Here,” she said, “is the letter in 
your sister’s handwriting? She wrote 
it; I copied it. _Now go out of my 
house, Reid Maynadier; go out of my 
house, you who think that I’ve tried 
to win back your love because of the 
money !” 

Reid was staring blankly at the let- 
ter in his hands. Mechanically he pro- 
duced Aileen’s copy and compared 
them. His face went very red with 
passion, his eyes dilated. 

“Edith!” he breathed; “Edith!” And 
his fist clenched. 

For some time they stood in silence. 
Then: 

“Will you go?” 

The man reached out his hands in 
entreaty. 

“Aileen, Aileen,” he whispered. 
“You—that is love that’ you’ve given 
me, Aileen. And I—I—can’t you for- 
give me? See, I'm begging you to for- 
give me. You must forgive me, Aileen, 
because—because, Aileen, you know 
that there’s only you in the whole world 
for me!” 

Slowly the anger died out of her 
eyes. They were soft with the radi- 
ance of the loved. 


“Reid,” she said. “Reid, dear; dear 


Reid!’ and held out her hands. 
Outside, the clouds parted and re- 
‘vealed a single star. 


It was Venus. 


























|" you will turn to your map of the 
western part of the United States 
you will see on the Pacific coast 
a body of water coming up from the 
far south called the Gulf of California. 
No portion of it reaches the interna- 
tional boundary-line now, though at 
one time its upper end was several hun- 
dred miles farther to the north. 

That was in an age of the world un- 
thinkable, thousands of years ago. 
look again and you will see that there 
flows into its upper end a river. This 
is known as the Colorado, meaning 
“red.” 

This river is, without doubt, the most 
remarkable, in its peculiar way, of any 
river in the world; volumes could be 
written about it, and not exhaust the 
facts which differentiate it from other 
rivers. Formed by the junction of the 
Grand and the Green Rivers, in the 
State of Utah, in a comparatively short 
distance it enters that stupendous 
chasm, the Grand Cafion of the Col- 
orado, and for two hundred and seven- 
teen miles is a mad monster, foaming 
and dashing at prodigious depths 
against and between and around walls 
of granite and porphyry and marble and 
the bases of mountains more than five 
thousand feet high, yet on whose sum- 
mits the tourist may look down from 
the windows of his hotel. From this 
fearful, weird, and beautiful gorge it 
emerges a lordly stream, flowing slug- 
gishly and heavily onward toward the 
head of the Gulf of California, where 
it is finally received and absorbed by 
that arm of the sea. 





With your map still before you, look 
into the southern part of California, 
and you will see in San Diego and San 


Bernardino Counties one range of 
mountains called the San Bernardino 
range, and another, to the south and 
west of the first, known as the San 
Jacinto range. Between the two ranges 
there is a very palpable shape of a 
pocket, crossed by several named 
streams, not one of which is a perma- 
nent stream; indeed, for many years 
there may not be a drop of water in 
one of them; only when some torrential 
rain falls on the mountains do they 
have any water in their beds, and then 
for. only a few days at a time. This 
great pocket was at one time the bed 
of the ocean; a part of it is now the 
Gulf of California. 

In an age of the world so far re- 
mote that the finite mind staggers with 
the uncountable number of years that 
it was, a mighty cataclysm of nature, 
or the slower deposit of silt worn from 
the rocks in its terrific struggles by the 
river in the Grand Cafion, one of these 
two—and there are ample evidences to 
support each theory—formed a dam 
across the upper end of the Gulf of 
California, a dam from five to forty 
miles wide, nearly two hundred miles 
long, and from two feet at the ends to 
several hundred feet high in many 
places; the greatest natural dam in 
the world. It impounded above it a 
salt lake covering a space seventeen 
thousand square miles. 

The Colorado River ran around the 
eastern end of this dam and entered 























the Gulf of California at its upper end, 
as it does now, and not on what was 
its eastern side, as it did before the 
creation of that great barrier. 

There were no streams of any per- 
sistent consequence that flowed into the 
lake above the dam, and in the course 
of time—how long no one knows, but 
doubtless thousands of years——it lay 
there glistening and dead under the 
brilliant rays of the hot sun before it 
was all evaporated; and the once bed 
of the sea became dry land. 

The winds from the mountains on all 
sides of this lake eroded impalpable 
dust then, as they are doing this very 
day, and this dust 
was carried onto the 
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which were wide enough to be impassa- 
ble, unless they were bridged; and of 
bridges there were none in all its vast 
expanse. 

So it lay, a menace and a terror for 
thousands of years. Then men within 
the present century discovered that this 
great desert was valuable beyond the 
wildest dream of land values; and that 
old bed of the sea, hemmed in by great 
red bulwarks of mountains, this old sea- 
bed, still below the level of the Gulf of 
California, just on the other side of the 
dam, needed only to have fresh water 
turned onto that chocolate soil; and 
under the never-ceasing sunshine of 





face of this dry sea- 
bed; for how long a 
time this continued 
scientists are at an 
utter loss to deter- 
mine, but it must 
have been millions 
of years; and until 
only within the 
memory of some of 
the readers of this 
article was it even 
partially explored 
and its value deter- 
mined. 

Men had to cross 
it on their lawful | 























occasions, and they 
did it in the most 
terrific natural heat 
known on this continent. There was not 
a drop of water to be had for hundreds 
of miles, not a green thing grew there 
that would support life, and everything 
that made for man’s comfort and con- 
venience and need was utterly wanting. 

Seventeen thousand square miles of 
utterly useless real estate. Was it? 
The soil was like ashes, brown ashes, 
much the color of and as fine as pow- 
dered chocolate. This was the dust that 
had been blown from the mountains, 
and the deposit was from three feet 
thick to three hundred feet thick. In 


the vicinity of the mountains it was cut 
up into numberless miniature cafons--- 
many of 


are called 





barrancas_ they 





OVERFLOW OF THE COLORADO 


Southern California it would bring 
forth crops fabulous in quantity and 
quality. 

So it came about that the Salton 
Sink, as the old sea-bed was named by 
modern geographers, became a section 
of the world which outrivaled the Delta 
of the Nile for fertility. Men flocked 
there and bought acres, and great com- 
panies were formed to take water from 
the Colorado River, and run it over 
the land where needed. Homes were 
planted, little villages grew up, farms 
were in full culture and bearing boun- 
tiful crops. But in an evil hour that 
same beneficent Colorado River started 
in to accomplish their undoing. 
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It broke through its banks near one 
of the head-gates where an irrigating 
canal was taken off, twelve miles be- 
low Yuma, Arizona. That was in Feb- 
ruary, 1905. The fact of the break 
was known at the time, or soon after, 
but it was not thought that anything 
serious would be the result; it was sup- 
posed that the river would soon go 
down, as it always had heretofore; but 
it was the unusual that occurred this 
time; for, instead of the river falling, 
it rose, owing to unprecedented snow 
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several millions of dollars, all that they 
had done was washed out in a single 
night, and they stood aghast and baffled 
in the presence of a smooth, resistless 
torrent flowing through a break in the 
bank of the river more than two thou- 
sand feet wide. 

Soon after the break was first dis- 
covered, it was noticed that small lake- 
lets or ponds were forming in the low- 
est places, and it was thought by some 
that they were the result of water com- 
ing up from below, as indeed was the 









































THE CONTINUAL RISE OF WATER HAS MADE NECESSARY THE NEW PLACING OF TRACKS OF THE SOUTHERN 
‘ PACIFIC RAILROAD 


and rainfall in the mountains of Wy- 
oming, Utah, and Colorado. 

The little break widened until the 
people became apprehensive, and then 
they tried to stop it, but the soft, fria- 
ble soil and the big river defied their 
efforts, and the break widened and 
deepened. Then the best civil engi- 
neers in the world were called in, and 
unlimited men, means, and material 
placed at their command; with these 
and all the knowledge gained by pre- 
vious experience they planned and la- 
bored and _ constructed; but, after 
months of time and an expenditure of 


case, but it was water which came from 
the river, and, flowing underground, 
came to the surface at the lowest point ; 
and was not back-flow water from 
some subterranean passage from the 
ocean, as some thought it to be. 

As the break in the banks of the 
river enlarged, so too the lakes in- 
creased in size, till now it is one body 
of water upward of seventy-five miles 
long, from three to twenty miles wide, 
and in some places fifty feet deep. 

Farms and farmhouses have been 
drowned out, factories obliterated, and 
hundreds of thousands of acres of tilla- 
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ble soil have become a veritable bed of 
the sea. 

Where the Colorado River flows 
through the break it is as fresh and 
sweet as any river water in the world; 
three miles from the break the water 
is decidedly brackish, and twenty miles 
from the break in the bank it is intol- 
erably salty; showing conclusively that 
the old saline matter deposited hun- 
dreds of thousands of years ago is still 
there, and only needs to have fresh 
water sufficient to soak through the 
soil which covers these deposits to 
bring it again into activity. 

The sea is still rising at the rate of 
from one-half inch to three inches per 
day. 





SUBMERGED TRACKS AND SHORE STREWN WITH THE WRECKS OF HOMES 


From being called the Salton Sink, 
it is now known as the Salton Sea. 

What the end will be no one can tell. 
Very possibly it will continue to rise 
till it has filled its ancient bed. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad has 
had to abandon its original route across 
the Salton Sink, and make two extra 
tracks to keep away from the rising 
water. 

It is a melancholy sight to ride along 
the track now in use and see a row of 


.telegraph-poles marching for miles and 


miles through the water nearly up to 
their cross-arms, part of the way more 
than a mile from the shore, showing 
where the track originally was. 

Passing the little village of Salton, 
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TELEGRAPH POLES NEARLY UP TO THEIR CROSS-ARMS IN WATER, WITH HERE AND THERE A SOLITARY CHIMNEY 
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two hundred and sixty-five feet below 
sea-level, we see the shore strewn with 
the wreck of homes, and here and 
there a solitary chimney standing up 
out of the watery desolation. The few 
inhabitants still there were dreamily 
walking about in a bewildered sort of 
way, homeless and helpless in the face 
of the calamity. 

It is far-reaching in its effect. The 
United States transcontinental mails 
are delayed hours beyond what they 
would otherwise be; and so, too, with 
passengers by ali limes; even those 
lines which are not withm several hun- 
dred miles of it must regulate their 
schedules to conform to the delay 
caused by the Salton Sea; and train- 
men more than two thousand miles 
away feel its direct influence every day 
in the year. 

The diverting of so much water as 
is flowing through the break into ter- 
ritory of the United States bids fair 
to become an international question be- 
tween us and the Republic of Mexico, 
for our sister republic has rights to its 
waters which cannot be ignored. As 





it is, we are getting practically all of 
it; that we do not want so much cuts 
no figure in the case, but Mexicans do 
want it, and there is only one way to 
settle the matter properly and justly— 
give them that to which they are en- 
titled. 

What the final outcome of the event 
will be is problematical. This much 
seems to be certain, that wherever the 
Salton Sea now is, even should the flow 
from the Colorado River cease in the 
near future, the land will be so thor- 
oughly saturated with alkaline salts 
that it will be centuries before it will 
be in a condition to be made available 
for sustained agriculture. 

If the sea remains or increases in 
size, the intense evaporation which will 
take place under the rays of the sun 
will increase the humidity of the at- 
mosphere; the winds will carry this 
humid air across the cooler mountain- 
tops, where it will be precipitated in 
the form of snow or rain, thus water- 
ing lands now arid—and so it may be 
that what seems a calamity will in the 
end prove a great blessing. 





Fog On the Bay 


OF: hear the shrill-voiced whistles scream 
From out the fog-enshrouded deep 


The woe that tells, 


in piping steam, 


Where Death lures men to sleep! 


He lies in wait where sea-mists crowd 
And siren shrieks of mortal fears— 
The fog is but a winding-shroud, 
The fateful waves but tears! 


Vivian M. Moses. 

















By AARON SPROUL sat re- 
garding his left foot with fierce 
gloom. He was giving it his 
undivided attention. It rested on a 
wooden “cricket,” and was encased in 
a carpet slipper that contrasted stri- 
kingly with the congress boot that shod 
his other foot. Red roses and sprays 
of sickly green vine formed the pattern 
of the carpet slipper. The heart of a 
red rose on the toe had been cut out, 
as though the canker-worm had eaten 
it; and on a beragged projection that 
stuck through and exhaled the pungent 
odor of liniment, the cap’n’s lowering 
gaze was fixed. 

“There’s allus somethin’ to be thank- 
ful for,” said his meek wife, who sat 
by, untangling her worsted. “You only 
sprained it, and didn’t break it. Does 
it still ache, dear?’ She had been ma- 
king the same remark and asking the 
same question every five minutes dur- 
ing her waking hours since the day be- 
fore. 

“It aches like—of course it aches,” 
roared the cap’n. “Don’t ask that jee- 
basted, fool question ag’in. I don’t 
mean to be tetchy, Louada Murilla,” he 
went on, after a little pause, a bit of 
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mildness in his tone, “but you’ve got 
to make allowance for the way I feel. 
The more I set and look at that toe the 
madder I git at myself. Oh, I hadn't 
ought to have kicked him, that’s what 
I hadn't!” 

“You don’t know how glad I am to 
hear you say that, Aaron,” she cried 
with fervor. “I was afraid you hadn't 
repented.” 

“T ought to ’a’ hit him with a club 
and saved my toe, that’s what I mean,” 
he snorted, with grim viciousness. 

She sighed, and he resumed his dis- 
mal survey of the liniment-soaked rags. 

“Once when I was——” he resumed 
in a low growl, after a time. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you’re goin’ to tell 
a story, cap’n,” she chirped, welcoming 
his first return of good nature since his 
mishap. 

“There ain’t no story to it,” he 
snapped. “I only want to say that 
there’s a place down in Africa where I 
put in with the Jefferson P. Benn one 
time, where they daub honey on folks 
that they want to git red of, and an- 
chor ’em_on-an ant bed. That’s jest 
what’s happenin’ to me here in Scotaze, 
and my thutty thousand dollars that 
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I’ve worked hard for and earnt and 
saved is the honey. You've lived 
among them here all your life, Louada 
Murilla, and I s’pose you’ve got more 
or less used to ‘em. But if I hadn't 
squirmed and thrashed round a little 
durin’ the year since I’ve lived here, 
after marryin’ you and settlin’ down 
among ’em, they’d have et me, honey, 
money, hide, and hair. As it is, they’ve 
got their little lunch off’n me. I ain’t 
thrashed round enough till—till yistid- 
dy.” 

He wriggled the toe in the center of 
the rose, and grunted. 

“T was in hopes we wouldn’t have 
any more trouble in the fam’ly, only 
what we’ve had with brother Gideon 
since we’ve been married,” she said 
mildy. “Of course, Marengo Todd is 
only a second cousin of mine, but still, 
he’s in the fam’ly, you know, and fam- 
‘lies hang together, ‘cause blood——” 

“Blood is what they want, blast ’em!” 
he bawled angrily. “I’ve used your 
Marengo Orango, there, or whatever 
you call him, all right, ain’t I? I’ve 
let him do me. He knowed I was used 


to sea ways, and wa’n’t used to land 


ways, and that he could do me. I lent 
him money, first off, because I liked 
you. And I’ve lent him money sence 
because I like a liar—and he’s a good 
one! I’ve used all your relatives the best 
I’ve knowed how, and—and they’ve 
turned round and used me! But I’ve 
put a dot, full-stop, period to it—and 
I done it with that toe,” he added, 
scowling at the pathetic heart of the 
red rose. 

“T wish it hadn’t been one of the 
fam’ly, Aaron,” she repeated. 

“You can’t shet your eyes in this 
town and kick without kickin’ one of 
your darned fam’ly,” snarled the cap’n. 
“They’re about all named Todd or 
Ward round here but one, and his name 
is Todd Ward Brackett. And they’re 
all tryin’ to borry money off’n me and 
sell me spavined hosses. Now, let’s 
see if they can take a hint.” He tenta- 
tively wriggled the toe some more, and 
groaned. 

Then he suddenly pricked up his ears 
at the sound of the slow rumble of a 
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wagon turning into the yard. The 
wagon halted, and they heard the buzz- 
ing twang of a jew’s-harp, played vig- 
orously. 

“Yes, and there’s your Todd Ward 
Brackett,” gritted the cap’n. “ ’Round 
here ag’in to sell ye rotten thread and 
rusted tinware and his all-fired Balm 
o’ Joy liniment.” 

“It’s good liniment, and I need some 
more for your toe, Aaron,” pleaded his 
wife, putting her worsted out of her 


ap. 

“T’'ll chop that toe off and use it for 
cod bait before I'll cure it by buying 
any more liniment off'n him,” the cap’n 
retorted. “You jest keep your settin’, 
Louada Murilla. I'll tend to your 
fam’ly end after this.” 

He struggled up and began to hop 
toward the door. The man outside had 
burst into cheery song: 


“There was old Hip Huff, who went by freight, 
To Newry Corner, in this State. 
Packed him in a——” 


The cap’n flung open the door and 
hopped upon the piazza. There was a 
red van in the yard, its side bearing 
the. legend: 


T. BRACKETT, 
TINWARE AND YANKEE NOTIONS. 
LICENSED ‘BY °C. C. 


A brisk, little, round-faced man sat 
on the high seat, bolt upright in the 
middle of it, caroling lustily. It was 
“Balm o’ Joy” Brackett, pursuing his 
humble vocation, and using his familiar 
method of attracting customers to their 
doors. 

“Shet 
cap’n. 

“Hillo, hilloo, hallah, gallant cap- 
tain,” chirped Brackett, imperturbable 
under the seaman’s glare. “I trust that 
glory floods your soul and all the world 
seems gay.” And he went on breath- 
lessly: “May ev’ry hour of your life 
seem like a -pan of Jersey milk, and 
may you skim the cream off’n it. Let’s 
be happy, let’s be gay, trade with me 
when I come your way. Tinware shines 
like the new-ris’ sun, twist, braid, 


up that clack,” roared the 





THE FOREMAN OF THE SCOTAZE “ANCIENTS” 


needles beat by none; here’s your 
values, cent by cent, and Balm o’ Joy 
lin-i-ment. Trade with——” 

“Git out o’ this yard!” bawled the 
cap’n, in his storm-and-tempest tones. 
“You crack-brained, rag-and-bone land- 
pirate, git off’n my premises! I don’t 
want your stuff. I’ve bought the last 
cent’s wu’th of you I'll ever buy. Git 
out!” 

“The cap’n ain’t well to-day, Todd,” 
quavered Mrs. Sproul from the door- 
way. Fear prompted her to keep still. 
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“T'll make life merry for ye, if ye 
come into this yard ag’in, you whiffle- 
headed dog-vane, you!” the cap’n 
squalled after him. But Brackett again 
struck up his merry roundelay: 


“There was old Hip Huff, who went by freight, 

To Newry Corner, in this State. 

Put him in a crate to git him there, 

With a two-cent stamp to pay his fare. 
Rowl de fang-go—old Smith’s mare.” 


The cap’n set his foot again on the 
cricket, and gritted his teeth as long 


~~ 


“You uus unanimously elected a member of that organization.” 


But many years of confidential barter 
of rags for knicknacks had made Todd 


Brackett seem like ‘own folks,” as she © 


expressed it. “We won't trade any 
to-day,” she added apologetically. 

“Nor we won't trade ever,” bawled 
the cap’n, poising himself ‘on one foot 
like an angry hawk. “You go ‘long 
out of this yard.” 

Without losing his smile—-for he had 
been long accustomed to the taunts 
and tirades of dissatisfied housewives— 
the pedler backed his cart around and 
drove out of the yard, crying over his 
shoulder with great good humor: 


“A merry life and a merry life is the life 
for you and me!” 


as the voice of the singer came to his 
ears. 

“I wish you hadn’t, cap’n,” mourned 
his wife; “he’s as good-meanin’ a man 
as there is in town, even if he is a 
little light-headed. He’s always given 
me good trades, and his st’ilyards don’t 
cheat on rags.” 

The old mariner was evidently pre- 
paring a stinging reply, but a knock on 
the door interrupted him. Louada 
Murilla admitted three men, who 
marched in solemnly, one behind the 
other, after she had invited them with 
great cordiality. Cap’n Sproul, not yet 
out of the doldrums, simply glowered 
and grunted as they took seats. 


’ 
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Then one of them, whom Sproul 
knew as Ludelphus Murray, the local 
blacksmith, arose and cleared his throat 
with ominous formality. 

“It’s best to hammer while the iron 
‘is hot, cap’n,” he said. “It won’t take 
many clips o’ the tongue to tell you 
what we’ve come for. We three here 
are a committee from the Scotaze An- 
cient and Honer’ble Firemen’s Associ- 
ation to notify you that at a meetin’ 
last ev’nin’ you was unanimously 
elected a member of that organization, 
and——” 

“Oh, Aaron!” cried Louada Murilla 
ecstatically. “How glad I am _ this 


honor has been given to you! My own’ 


father belonged.” 

“And,” continued Murray, with a 
satisfied smile and throwing back his 
shoulders as one who brings great ti- 
dings, “it has been reelized for a long 
time that there ain’t been the discipline 
in the association that there ought to 
be. We all know each other too well, 
you understand. We have now among 
us in our midst one who has com- 
manded men and understands how to 
command men; one who has sailed 
the ragin’ deep in times of danger, and 
—and, well, a man that understands 
how to go ahead and take the lead in 
tittlish times. So the association’’-— 
he took a long breath—“has elected you 
foreman, and I hereby hand you notice 
of the same and the book of rules.” 

The cap’n scowled and put his hands 
behind the rocking-chair in which he 
was seated. 

“Not by a ” he began, but Mur- 
ray went on with cheerful disregard of 
his mien: 

“T want to say to you that this asso- 
ciation is over a hundred years old, 
and our hand tub, the ‘Hecla,’ is ninety- 
seven years old, and has took more 
prizes squirtin’ at musters than any 
other tub in the State. We ain’t had 





many fires ever in Scotaze, but the An- 
cients take the leadin’ rank in all social 
events, and our dances and sociables is 
patronized by the best.” 

“It’s an awful big honor, Aaron,” 
gasped his wife. 
committee. 


She turned to the 
“The cap’n ain’t been feel- 
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in’ well, gentlemen, and this honor has 
kind of overcome him. But I know he 
appreciates it. My own father was 
foreman once, and it’s a wonderful 
thing to think that my husband is now.” 

“°Tain’t likely that the Ancients will 
ever forgit them dinners we had here, 
Mis’ Sproul,” remarked one of the men, 
“suffing” the moisture at the corners 
of his mouth. 

“Seein’ that you ain’t well, we don’t 
expect no speech, cap’n,” said Murray, 
laying the documents he had brought 
upon Sproul’s knee. “I see that the 
honor has overcome you, as it nat’rally 
might any man. We will now take ° 
our leave, with a very good day, and 
wishin’ you all of the best, yours truly, 
and so forth.” He backed away, and 
the others rose. 

“Pass through the kitchin, gentle- 
men,” said Mrs. Sproul eagerly. “‘I 
will set out a treat.” And they trudged 
that way with deep bows at the thresh- 
old to their newly drafted foreman, 
who still glared at them speechlessly. 

When Mrs. Sproul returned at 
length, still fluttering in her excitement, 
he was reading the little pamphlet that 
had been left with him, a brick-red 
color slowly crawling up the back of 
his neck. ; 

“Just think of it for an honor, 
Aaron,” she stammered, “and you here 
in town only a little over a year! Oh, 
I am so proud of you! Mr. Murray 
brought the things in his team and left 
them on the piazza. I'll run and get 
them.” 

She spread them on the sitting-room 


’ floor, kneeling before him like a priest- 


ess offering sacrifice. With his thumb 
in the pamphlet, he stared at the array. 

There was a battered leather hat 
with a broad apron, or scoop, behind to 
protect the back. On a faded red shield 
above the vizor was the word ‘“Fore- 


man.” There were two equally bat- 
tered leather buckets. There was a 
dented speaking-trumpet. These the 


cap’n dismissed one by one with impa- 
tient scowl. But he kicked at one ob- 
ject with his well foot. 

“What’s that infernal thing?” he de- 
manded. 























“A bed-wrench, Aaron. It’s to take 
apart corded beds so as to git them out 
of houses that are on fire. There ain’t 
hardly any corded beds now, of course, 
but it’s a very old association that 
you’re foreman of, and the members 
keep the old things. It’s awfully nice 
to do so, I think. It’s like keepin’ the 
furniture in old fam’lies. And that big 
bag there, with the puckerin’-string run 
around it, is the bag to put chiny and 
valuables into and lug away.” 

“And your idee of an honor, is it,” 
he sneered, “is that I’m goin’ to put 
that dingbusset with a leather back-fin 
onto my head and grab up them two 
leather swill-pails and stick that iron 
thing there under my arm and grab 
that puckering-string bag in my teeth 
and start tophet-te-larrup over this 
town a-chasin’ fires! Say——~” but his 
voice choked, and he began to read 
once more in the pamphlet. The red 
on the back of his neck grew deeper. 

At last the explosion occurred. 

“Louada Murilla Sproul,” hesqualled, 
“do you mean to say that you’ve had 
this thing in your fam’ly once, and was 
knowin’ to it, and then let them three 
Shanghai-ers come in here and shove 
this bloodsucker bus’ness onto me, and 
git away all safe and sound? I had 
been thinkin’ that your Todds and 
Wards was spreadin’ some sail for vil- 
luns, but they’re only moskeeters to 
Barb’ry pirates compared with this.” 

He cuffed his hand against the open 
pages of the pamphlet. 

“It says here that the foreman has 
to set up a free dinner for ’em four 

‘times a year and ev’ry holiday. It says 
that the foreman is fined two dollars 
for ev’ry monthly meetin’ that he 
misses, other members ten cents. He’s 
fined ten dollars for ev’ry fire that he 
isn’t at, other members a quarter of a 
dollar. He’s fined one dollar for ev’ry 
time’ he’s ketched without his hat, 
buckets, bag, and bed-wrench hung in 
his front hall where they belong, other 
members ten cents. And he’s taxed a 
quarter of the expenses of gittin’ to 
firemen’s muster and back. Talk about 
lettin’ blood with a gimlet! Why, 
they’re after me with a pod-auger!” 
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All the afternoon he read the little 
book, cuffed it, and cursed. He 


snapped up Louada Murilla with scant 
courtesy when she tried to give him the 
history of Scotaze’s most famous or- 
ganization, and timorously represented 
to him the social eminence he had at- 
tained. 

“Tt ain’t as though you didn’t have 
money, and a-plenty of it,” she pleaded. 
“You can’t git no more good out of it 
than by spendin’ it that way. I tell ye, 
Aaron, it ain’t to be sneezed at, Icadin’ 
all the grand marches at the Ancients’ 
dances and bein’ boss of ’em all at the 
musters, with the band a-playin’ and 
you leadin’ ’em right up the middle of 
the street. It’s wu’th it, Aaron—and I 
shall be so proud of you!” 

He grumbled less angrily the next 
morning. But he still insisted that he 
didn’t propose to let the consolidated 
Todds and Wards of Scotaze bunco him 
into taking the position, and said that 
he should attend the next meeting of 
the Ancients and resign. 

But when, on the third evening af- 
ter his election, the enthusiastic mem- 
bers of the Scotaze A. & H. F. A. came 
marching up from the village with the 
brass band tearing the air into ribbons 
with cornets and trombones, he began 
to grin shamefacedly under his grizzled 
beard and hobbled out onto the porch 
and made them a speech, and turned 
scarlet with pride when they cheered 
him, and basked in the glory of their 
compliments, and thrilled when they re- 
spectfully called him “chief,” and told 
Louada Murilla that she was a darling, 
when she, who had been forewarned, 
produced a “treat” from a hiding-place 
in the cellar. 

“T knew you’d appreciate it all as 
soon as you got wonted to the honor, 
Aaron,” she whispered, happy tears in 
her eyes. “It’s the social prominence 
that’s all there is to it. There ain’t 
been a fire in the town for fifteen years, 
and you ain’t goin’ to be bothered one 
mite. Oh, ain’t that band just lovely?” 

The cap’n went to bed late that night, 
his ears tingling with the adulation of 
the multitude, and in his excited in- 
somnia understanding -for the first time 
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in his life the words: “Uneasy lies the 
head that wears a crown.” 

He devoted the first hours of the 
next morning to the arrangement of 
his fire-fighting gear in the front hall, 
and when all had been suspended, so 
that they would be ready to his hand as 
well as serve as ornament, he went out 
on the porch and sunned himself, rev- 
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Cap'n Aaron Sproul was left alone with his newly acquired property. 


eling in a certain snug and contented 
sense of importance, such as he hadn’t 
felt since he had stepped down from 
the quarter-deck of his own vessel. He 
even gazed at the protruding and 
poignant center of that rose on his car- 
pet slipper with milder eyes and sniffed 
aromatic whiffs of liniment with ap- 
preciation of its invigorating odor. 

It was a particularly peaceful day. 
From his porch he could view a wide 
expanse of rural scenery, and, once in 


awhile, a flash of sun against steel 
marked the location of some distant 
farmer in his fields. There were no 
teams in sight on the highway, for the 
men of Scotaze were too busily en- 
gaged on their acres. He idly watched 
a trail of dun smoke that rose from be- 
hind a distant ridge and zigzagged 
across the blue sky. He admired it as 
a scenic attraction, without attaching 
any importance to it. Even when a 
woman appeared on the far-off ridge 
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and flapped her apron and hopped up 
and down and appeared to be frantic- 
ally signaling either the village in the 
valley or the men in the fields, he only 
squinted at her through the sunlight 
and wondered what ailed her. A sud- 
den inspiring thought suggested that 
perhaps she had struck a hornet’s nest. 
He chuckled. 

A little while later a ballooning cloud 
of dust came rolling down the road 
toward him and the toll-brtdge that led 
to Scotaze village. He noted that the 
core of the cloud was a small boy, run- 
ning so hard that his knees almost 
knocked under his chin. He spun to a 
halt in front of the cap’n’s gate and 
gasped: 

“Fi-ah, fi-ah, fi-ah-h-h! chief! Ben 
Ide’s house is a-fi-ah. I'll holler it in 
the village and git ’em to ring the bell 
and start ‘Hecla.’”” Away he tore. 

“Fire!” bawled Cap’n Aaron, start- 
ing for the front hall with a scuff, a 
hop, a skip, and jump, in order to favor 
his sprained toe. “Fire over to Ben 
Ide’s!” 

He had his hat on wrong side to 
when his wife came bursting out of the 
sitting-room into the hall. She, loyal 
though excited lady of the castle, 
shifted her knight’s helmet to the right- 
about and stuffed his buckets, bag, and 
bed-wrench into his hands. The cord 
of his speaking-trumpet she slung over 
his neck. 

“T helped git father ready once, twen- 
ty years ago,” she stuttered, “and I 
ain’t forgot. Oh, Aaron,” she wailed, 
“T wisht you hadn’t got such a preju- 
dice against ownin’ a hoss and against 
Marengo when he tried to sell you that 
one. Now you’ve got to wait till some 
one gives you a lift. You can’t go on 
that foot to Ide’s.” 

“Hoss!” he snorted. “Marengo! 
What he tried to sell me would be a 
nice thing to git to a fire with! Spav- 
ined wusser’n a carpenter’s saw-hoss, 
and with heaves like a gasoline dory! 
I can hop there on one foot quicker’n 
he could trot that hoss there! But 
Ill git there. Ill git there!” 

He went limping out of the door. 
loaded with his equipment. 
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The Methodist bell had not begun to 
ring, and it was evident that the mes- 
senger of ill tidings had not pattered 
into the village as yet. 

But there was a team in sight. It 
was “Balm o’ Joy” Brackett, his arms 
akimbo as he fished on the reins to 
hurry his horse. He was coming from 
the direction of the toll-bridge, and had 
evidently met the boy. 

“T’ve got my lo’d—I’ve got my lo’d, 
but I'll leave behind me all o’ the 
ro’d,” he chirped, when the cap’n went 
plunging toward him with the evident 
intention of getting on board. 

“I’m foreman of the Ancients,” 
roared the cap’n, “and I have the right 
to press into service any craft I see 
passin’. Take me aboard, I say, dum- 
blast ye!” 

“This ain’t no high seas,” retorted 
Brackett, trying to lick past. “You can 
drive gents out of your dooryard, but 
you can’t do no press-gang bus’ness on 
7em.”’ 

It was apparent that even Balm o’ 
Joy’s bland nature could entertain re- 
sentment. 

“°Tain’t right to lay up grudges 
ag’inst a man that was fussed up like 
I was the other day, Mister Brackett,” 
pleaded the cap’n, hopping along beside 
the van. “I’ve got to git to that fire, . 
I tell you. I’m the foreman! I'll use 
you right, after this. I will, I tell you. 
Lemme on board!” 

“Promus’ flies high when it’s hot and 
dry!” twittered the pedler, still cheer- 
ful but obstinate. 

“T’ll give ye five dollars to take me 
to Ben Ide’s—ten!”’ he roared, when 
Brackett showed no sign of stopping. 

“Promus’ on the ground can be bet- 
ter found. Whoa!” cried Brackett 
promptly. “I'll take the fare before 
you climb up,” he said. ‘You'll be so 
busy when you git to the fire that I © 
wouldn’t want to bother you then.” 

The cap’n glowered but chewed his 
lips to prevent retort, pulled his wallet, 
and paid. Then he gathered his appa- 
ratus and grunted up to the high seat. 

Far behind them the excited clang- 
clang! of the Methodist bell was peal- 
ing its first alarm. 
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“By the time they git hosses up out 
of the fields and hitched onto ‘Hecla’ 
and git their buckets and things and git 
started, I reckon things will be fried 
on both sides at Ben Ide’s,” chatted the 
pedler. 

“Lick up! Lick up!” barked the 
cap’n. “I’m payin’ for a quick ride and 
not conversation.” 

Bracket clapped the reins along his 
nag’s skinny flank, set his elbows on his 
knees, and began: 


“There was old Hip Huff, who went by freight, 


To Newry Corner, in—-— 


“Luff, luff!’ snorted the cap’n, in 
disgust. 

“Luff, luff?” queried the songster. 

“Yes, luff! Avast! Belay! Heave 
to! I don't like caterwaulin’. You 
keep your mind right on drivin’ that 
hoss.” 

“You must have been a pop’lar man 
all your life,’ remarked the pedler, 
with a baleful side-glance. 
liteness come nat’ral to you, or did you 
learn it out of a book?” 

The cap’n made no reply. He only 
hitched to the very edge of the high 
seat, hunched himself forward as 
though trying to assist the momentum 
of-the cart, and clutched his buckets, 
one in each hand. 

A woman came flying out of the first 
house they passed and squalled: 

“‘Where’s the fire, Mr. Brackett, and 
is anybody burnt up, and hadn’t you 
jest as 1’v take my rags now? I’ve 
got ’em all sacked and ready to weigh, 
and I sha’n’t be to home after to-day.” 

Brackett pulled up: 

“Blast your infernal pelt!’ howled 
the cap’n, “you drive on.” 

“Bus’ness is bus’ness,” muttered the 
pedler, “and you ain’t bought me and 
my team with that little old ten dollars 
of your’n, and you can’t do northin’, 
anyway, till ‘Hecla’ gits there with the 
boys, and when you’re there I don’t see 
what you’re goin’ to amount to with 
that sore toe, anyway.” 

He was clearly rebellious. Cap’n 
Sproul had touched the tenderest spot 
in T. W. Brackett’s nature by that sav- 


“Does po-- 
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age yelp at his vocal efforts. But the 
chief of the Ancients had been wounded 
as cruelly in his own pride. He stood 
up and swung a bucket over the 
crouching pedler. 

“Drive on, you lubber!’” he howled, 
“or I'll peg you down through that seat 
like I’d drive a tack. Drive on!” 

Brackett ducked his head ‘and drove. 
And the cap’n, summoning all the re- 
sources of a vocabulary enriched by a 
sea experience of thirty years, yelled 
at him and his horse without ceasing. 

When they topped the ridge they 
were in full view of Ide’s doomed 
buildings, and saw the red tongues 
of flame curling through the rolling 
smoke. 

But a growing clamor behind made 
the chief crane his neck and gaze over 
the top of the van. 

“Hecla” was coming! 

Four horses were dragging it, and ~ 
twoscore men were howling along with 
it, some riding, but the most of them 
clinging to the brake-beams and slam- 
ming along through the dust on foot. 
A man, perched beside the driver, was 
bellowing something through a trum- 
pet that sounded like: 

“Goff-off-errow, goff-off-errow, goff- 
off-errow !” 

The pedler was driving sullenly, and 
without any particular enterprise. But 
this tumult behind made his horse prick 
up his ears and snort. When he 
mended his pace and began to lash out 
with straddling legs, the cap’n yelled: 

“Let him go! Let him go! They 
want us to get off the road!” 

“Goff-off-errow !” the man still bel- 
lowed through the trumpet. 

“T’ve got goods that will break, and 
I’ll be cuss-fired if I’ll break ’em for 
you nor the whole Scotaze Fire Depart- 
ment!’ screamed Brackett; but when 
he tried to pull up his steed, the cap’n, 
now wholly beside himself and intent 
only on unrestricted speed, banged a 
leather bucket down across the driver’s 
hands. 

Brackett dropped the reins, with a 
yell of pain, and they fell into the dust 
and dragged. The horse broke into a 
bunchy, jerky gallop, and lunged down 





the hill, the big van swaying 
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wildly with an ominous rat- 
tling and crashing in its mys- 
terious interior. 

There were teams coming 
along a cross-road ahead of 
them and teams rattling from 
the opposite direction toward 
the fire, approaching along 
the highway they were travel- 
ing. Collisions seemed inevi- 
table. But in a moment of in- 
spiration, the cap’n grabbed 
the trumpet that hung from 
its red cord around his neck 
and began to bellow in his 
turn: 

“Goff -off-errow, goff-off- 
errow!” It was as nearly as 
human voice could phrase 
“Get off the road” through 
the thing. 

The terrifying bulk of the 
big van cleared the road, even 
though people desperately 
risked tip-ups in the gutter. 
As it tore along, horses 
climbed fences with heads and 
tails up. There were men 
floundering in bushes and 
women squalling from the 
tops of rock-heaps. 

The chief of the Ancients 
did not halt to attend to his 
duties -at the fire. He went 
howling past on the high seat 
of the van, over the next 
ridge and out of sight. 

“We're goin’ to tophet, and 
you done it, and you’ve got to 
pay for it,” Brackett wailed over and 
over, bobbing about on the seat. But 
the cap’n did not reply. Teams, kept 
coming into sight ahead, and he had 
thought only for his monotonous bel- 
low of “Goff-off-errow !” 

Disaster—the certain disaster that 
they had despairingly accepted—met 
them at the foot of Rines’ hill, two 
miles beyond Ide’s. The road curves 


sharply there to avoid “the. Pugwash,” 
as a particularly mushy and malodorous 
bog is called in local terminology. 

At the foot of the hill the van toppled 
over with a crash and anchored the 
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The next bucket knocked off the seccp hat. 


steaming horse, already staggering in 
his exhaustion. Both men had scram- 
bled to the top of the van, ready to 
jump into the Pugwash as they passed. 
The cap’n still carried his equipment, 
both buckets slung upon one arm, and 
even in this imminent peril it never oc- 
curred to him to drop them. Lucky 
fate made their desperate leap for life a 
tame affair. When the van _ toppled 
they were tossed over the roadside into 
the bog, lighted on their hands and 
knees, and sunk slowly into its mushi- 
ness like two Brobdingnagian frogs. 
It was another queer play of fate 
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that the next passer was Marengo 
Todd, whipping his way to the fire be- 
hind a horse that had a bit of wire 
pinched over his nose to stifle his 
“whistling.” 

Marengo Todd leaped out and pre- 
sented the end of a fence-rail to 
Brackett first, and pulled him out. 

When he stuck the end of the rail 
under the cap’n’s nose the cap’n pushed 
it away with mud-smeared hands. 

“IT don’t, myself, nuss grudges in 
times of distress, Cap Sproul,” shouted 
Todd. “You kicked me! I know that. 
But you was in the wrong, and you 
got the wu’st of it. Proverdunce has 
allus settled all my grudges for me in 
jest that way. I forgive and pass on, 
but Proverdunce don’t. Take that 
fence-rail. It sha’n’t ever be said by 
man that Marengo Todd ever nussed a 
grudge.” 

When the cap’n was once more on 
solid ground, Todd, still iterating his 
forgiveness of past injuries, picked up 
a tin pie-plate that had been jarred out 
of the van among other litter, and be- 
gan to scrape the black mud off the 
foreman of the Ancients in as matter- 
of-fact way as though he were curry- 
combing a horse. 

The spirit of the doughty mariner 
seemed broken at last. He looked down 
at himself, at the mud-clogged buckets 
and his unspeakable bedragglement. 

“T’ve only got one word to say to you 
right here and now, cap’n,” went on 
Todd meekly, “and it’s this, that no 
man ever gits jest where he wants to 
git and gits there in the wav he wants 
to git there, unless he has a ree-li’ble 
hoss. I’ve tried to tell you so before, 
but—but, well, you didn’t listen to me 
the way you ought to.” He continued 
to scrape, and the cap’n stared mutely 
down at the foot that was encased in a 
muddy slipper. 

“Now, there’s a_ hoss _ standin’ 
there ” pursued Todd. 

“What will you take for that team 
jest as it stands?” blurted the mariner 
desperately. The fire, the smoke of 
which was rolling up above the distant 
tree tops, and his duty there made him 
reckless. As he looked down on Todd 





he hadn’t the heart to demand of that 
meek and injured person that he should 
forget and forgive sufficiently to take 
him in and put him down at Ide’s. It 
seemed like crowding the mourners— 
and Cap’n Aaron Sproul was not a 
man, either, who traded in humble apol- 
ogies. His independence demanded a 
different footing with Todd, and the 
bitter need of the moment eclipsed 
economy. “Name your price!” 

“A hundred and thutty, ev’rything 
throwed in, and I'll drive you there a 
mile a minit,” gasped Todd, grasping 
the situation. 

With muddy hands, trembling in 
haste, the cap’n drew that long, fat 
wallet and counted out the bills. 


_ Brackett eyed him hungrily. 


“You might jest as well settle with 
me now as later through the law,” he 
cried. 

But the cap’n butted him aside, with 
an oath, and climbed into the wagon. 

“You drive as though the devil had 
kicked ye,” he yelled to Todd. “It’s my 
hoss, and I don’t care if you run the 
four legs off’n him.” 

Half-way to Ide’s, a man leaped the 
roadside fence and jumped up and 
down before them in the highway. He 
had a shotgun in his hands. 

“Tt’s my brother—Voltaire,” shouted 
Marengo, pulling up, though Cap’n 
Sproul swore tempestuously. “You’ve 
got to take him on. He b’longs to your 
fire comp’ny.” 

“T was out huntin’ when IJ heard the 
bell,” bellowed the new passenger, 
when he had scrambled to a place be- 
hind the wagon seat, his back toward 
them and his legs hanging down. “I’m 
fu’st hoseman, and it’s lucky you came 
along and giv’ me a lift.” He set his 
gun-butt down between his knees, the 
muzzle pointing up. 

Cap’n Sproul had his teeth set hard 
upon a hank of his grizzled whisker, 
and his eyes on the smoke ahead. Todd 
ran his wheezing horse up the ridge, 
and when they topped it they beheld 
the whole moving scené below them. 

Men were running out of the burn- 
ing house, throwing armfuls of goods 
right and left. The “Hecla” was a- 




















straddle of the well, and rows of men 
were tossing at her brake-beams. 

“Give her tar, give her tar!” yelled 
the man behind, craning his thin neck. 
Todd lashed at the horse and sent him 
running down the slope. At the foot 
of the declivity, just before they came 
to the lane leading into Ide’s place, 
there was a culvert where the road 
crossed a brook. The boarding in the 
culvert made a jog in the road, and 
when the wagon struck this at top 
speed its body flipped behind like the 
tongue of a cata- 


pult. 

The man with 
the gun, having 
eyes and_ senses 


only for the fire 
and his toiling fel- 
low Ancients, was 
unprepared. 
He went up, out, 
and down in the 
dust, doggedly 
clinging to his 
gun. He = struck 
the ground with it 
still between his 
knees. The impact 
of the butt dis- 
charged both bar- 
rels straight into 
the air. 

Flanked by a 
roaring fire and 
howling crowd, 
and bombarded in 
the rear, even a 
horse with a bone spavin and _ the 
heaves will exhibit the spirit of Bu- 
cephalus. One of the rotten reins broke 
at Marengo’s first terrified tug. In less 
time than it takes to tell, Cap’n Aaron 
Sproul, chief of the Ancients, roaring 
volumes of horrible profanity, was once 
more speeding wildly away from the 
place where duty called him. 

The tail of the runaway floated over 
the dasher. As a final, despairing re- 
source, Cap’n Sproul seized it and gave 
a seaman’s sturdy pull. The tail came 
away in his hands and left only a 
wildly brandishing stump. Even in 
that moment of horror, the cap’n had 
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Worrying it as a dog worries a bone. 
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eyes to see and wit to understand that 
this false tail was more of Marengo 
Todd’s horse-jockey guile. The look 
that he turned on the enterprising doc- 
tor of caudal baldness was so perfect- 
ly diabolical that Marengo chose what 
seemed the lesser of two evils. He pre- 
cipitated himself over the back of the 
seat, dropped to the ground as lightly 
as a cat, ran wildly until he lost his 
footing, and dove into some wayside 
alders. Cap’n Aaron Sproul was left 
alone with his newly acquired property! 

When he hove in 
sight of his own 
house he saw 
Louada Murilla on 
the porch, gazing 
off at the smoke of 
the fire and evi- 
dently luxuriating 
in the conscious- 
ness that it was her 
husband, who was 
that day leading 
the gallant forces 
of the Ancients. 

As_ he | stared 
wildly, home 
seemed his haven 
and the old house 
his rock of safety. 
He did not pause 
to reflect on possi- 
ble consequences. 
He did not under- 
stand _ enough 
about the vagaries 
of horses and wag- 
ons to appreciate the risk. The one 
rein still hung over the dasher. 

“Only one jib down-haul left of all 
the riggin’,’ he groaned, and then 
grabbed it and surged on it. 

The horse swung out of the road, 
the wagon careering wildly on two 
wheels. Sproul crossed the corner of 
some plowed land, swept down a length 
of picket fence, and came into his own 
lane, up which the horse staggered, 
near the end of his endurance. The 
wagon swung and came to grief against 
the stone hitching-post at the corner of 
the porch. Cap’n Sproul, encumbered 
still with buckets and bag and trumpet, 
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floundered over the porch rail, through 
a tangled mass of woodbine vines, and 
into the arms of his distracted wife. 

For five minutes after she had sup- 
ported him to a chair she could do 
nothing but stare at him, with her 
hands clasped and her eyes goggling, 
and cry, “Aaron, Aaron, dear!” in 
crescendo. [lis sole replies to her were 
hollow sounds in his throat that 
sounded like “unk!” 

“Where have you been?” she cried. 
“All gurry, and wet as sop? If you 
are hurt what made ’em let you, their 
chief, come home all alone with that 
wild hoss? Aaron, can’t you speak?” 

He only flapped a muddy hand at 
her, and seemed to be beyond speech. 
There was a dull, wondering look in 
his eyes, as though he were trying to 
' figure out some abstruse problem. He 
did not brighten until a team came 
tearing up to the gate, and a man with 
a scoop fireman’s hat on came running 
to the porch. The man saluted. 

“Chief,” he said, with the air of an 
aide reporting on the field of battle, 
“that house and barn got away from 
us, but we fit well for °em—yass’r, we 
fit well! It is thought queer in some 
quarters that you wa’n’t there to take 
charge, but I told the boys that you’d 
prob'ly got good reasons, and they’ll 
git over their mad, all right. You 
needn’t worry none about that!’ 


’ 
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The cap'n’s sole reply was another 
of those hollow “unks!” 

“But the boys is pretty well beat out, 
and so I’ve run over to ask if you'll 
let us use your ten-dollar fine for a 
treat? That will help their feelin’s to- 
‘ards you a good deal, and rm 

The cap’n, without taking his eyes 
from the smug face of the man, swung 
one of the buckets and let drive at him: 
It missed. But he had got his range, 
and the next bucket knocked off the 
scoop hat. When the cap’n scrambled 
to his feet, loaded with the bed-wrench 
for his next volley, the man turned and 
ran for his team. The _ bed-wrench 
caught him directly between the shoul- 
ders—a masterly shot. The trumpet 
flew wild, but by that time the emissary 
of the Ancients was in his wagon and 
away. 

“Aaron!” his wife began quavering- 
ly, but the cap’n leaped toward her, 
pulled the mouth of the puckering-bag 
over her head, and hopped into the 
house. When at last she ventured to 
peer in at the sitting-room window, he 
was tearing the book éf “Rules of the 
Scotaze Ancient and Honorable Fire- 
men’s Association,’ using both his 
hands and his teeth, and worrying it 
as a dog worries a bone. 

That was his unofficial resignation. 
The official one came as soon as he 
could control his language. 
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The Proving 
HALTING, clumsy tongue he had, 
And, one desirous May, 
When all the blossoming world was glad, 
I sent my love’away. 


Another came, and he could tell 
Such golden things to me 

That, when the autumn still fell, 
I listened willingly. 


Alas, I learned when winter flung 
So straight his bitter dart, 

That love is not on tripping tongue, 
But in the silent heart! 


REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN. 
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The Proper Time for Il Temper 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


KNOW a man who is only unpleasant three or four 
hours out of his whole waking day. He is almost 
everywhere spoken of as “that genial Bob Sanders.” 

He is affable to the brakeman on the suburban train; 
pleasant to the deck-hands and car-conductors with whom 
he is brought in contact; agreeable to his clerks; always 
has a cheery smile for the old woman who sells papers 
at the ferry-house; and when he is with his business 
friends at lunch he is, the soul of good-fellowship. 

He really does a good deal of good in the world. The 
newswoman relishes his smile; the deck-hands always 
pass the time of day with him; the brakemen go out of 
their way to open an obstinate car-window for him; his 
clerks are better workmen because of his human way 
with them, and his companions at lunch or at a public 
dinner are all enabled to be better men just because Bob 
Sanders spreads sunshine. 

From the time he boards his train in the morning until 
he comes home late and tired he is a model citizen. 

What wonder, then, if for the remaining two or three 
hours he is cross and fretful and nervous? A man has to 
have a let-down some time, and as Sanders has only 
three children—two boys and a girl—and but one wife 
(and she’s a very little one), there are not many in the 
world who suffer by his acidity of temper. 

Now, just suppose for a minute that he pretended to 
be amiable and long-suffering and jolly with his wife and 
children, and then went out into the world and vented 
his real feelings on his clerks and the brakemen and the 
deck-hands, scowling at the old newswoman, and surly 
and sour to his business acquaintances and luncheon asso- 
ciates. What sort of reputation do you suppose he would 
have, and what sort of good would he do in the world? 

Does irritability get the best work out of clerks? Do 
fussy passengers inspire train hands with a desire to 
serve them? Are grumpy men popular at a lunch-club or 
a public dinner? 

Why, of coursé not. If Sanders saved his urbanity for 
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his family and were cross in public, there’s not a person 
who would call him “genial, Bob,” and his influence in 
the world at large would be a distinctly bad one. 

Depend upon it, my dear friends, if you’re going in for 
a reputation for whole-souledness, the family is a very 
small field of endeavor, and it yields little publicity. 

Of course, if you have kindliness enough to last you 
from sunup to bedtime, and can begin the day by being a 
human sunbeam in the family circle, irradiate cockle- 
warming friendliness on the train and ferry-boat, make 
the old woman at the ferry-gates feel that she has at least 
one friend if she should ever want to borrow as much 
as a quarter, fill your clerks with an insatiable desire to 
serve your interests to the best of their ability, and let 
mirth and jollity loose at the lunch-table; and can then 
go home and make your family happier for your pres- 
ence—why, I want to say to you that if they got up a 
parade of such men as you, and President Roosevelt were 
to start reviewing it at eleven o’clock, he wouldn’t be 
late to lunch. 

Why, even I (saintly in my disposition) am cross 
sometimes. Really. But I must say it is seldom when I 
am away from home. 

Just imagine the great American public foisting its 
home manners on the outside world! Why, life in the 
streets would be unsafe—it really would. 

Here’s our friend Mr. Allen, who has just been through 
a whirlwind experience at home, trying to catch his morn- 
ing train. His wife is sitting on a hall chair gasping 
with the consequent fatigue; his children have gone 
snarling to school, following his home example. 

Now, let us suppose that Mr. Brown, who has been 
through a similar experience in his own home, and whose 
wife is panting in the pantry, and his children are quar- 
reling off to school, were to greet Mr. Allen pleasantly 
and say, “It’s going to be a hot day,” and Mr. Allen 
were to say in reply, “Confound you! don’t you see I’m 
reading my paper?’ what sort of man would Brown 
think Allen? ; 

Or if Allen said to the newswoman, “Here, get out of 
my way. You're blocking the passage. Women like 
you ought to be indicted as nuisances,” would the world 
be any better for his presence? 

If hot words must be said, let them be said in the sanc- 
tity of the home. Let us at any cost preserve our public 
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reputations for suavity and patience. Even as it is, there 
is a good deal of bad blood shown in public. 

A thought has just struck me (and in an article of 
this sort a thought is valuable) : Are those irascible busi- 
ness men who vent their spleen on clerks and conductors 
and their business associates, men who, having only a 
small stock of good temper, save it for use at home? 

It may be so. Fancy, then, what a shock it must be 
to Mrs. Smith, who adores her husband as the most even- 
tempered man in the world, when she happens in at his 
office and finds him cursing the clerks and spreading bad 
manners everywhere. Shocks like that are not good for 
a woman. Better far for Mr. Smith to mix his good and 
bad temper together, and evenly distribute the result on 
clerk and child, workman and wife alike. 

A friend, who sometimes watches me as I press the 
keys, and who can read my articles on the keyboard in 
the act of being set down on paper, says that I am ina 
cynical and unpleasant mood, and she’s glad she wasn’t 
my family this morning. 

Now, there she wrengs me, because I woke up feeling 
just as amiable as I could, and if the children had only 
appreciated how amiabie I was, all would have been well, 
inspite of the awful heat, and this article would have 
turned out to be something to make people forget their 
troubles (even while I was remembering my own just as 
hard as I could), but it was hot, and they were cross, 
and I said things that I regretted before I had given 
utterance to ’em, but just couldn’t help letting ’em fly, 
and they answered back, and we had a little give and 
take that showed them lacking in paternal reverence and 
me lacking in parental reserve. 

Then I went out for a walk, met some neighbors, and 
was so amiable that I overheard one of them say as I left, 
“TI wonder if he ever is cross,” which puffed me up con- 
siderable, even in the face of what I had said at home. 

Oh, I tell you we are a queer lot, those of us who are 
people. I dare say that some of us won’t become perfect 
for several months. 

But, at any rate, I am going to show my real side to 
the public and be amiable—and if I’m cross at home, 
why, that’s only a little veneer that I put on for the 
occasion, 

It’s the basic wood underneath that really counts, you 
know. Veneers are generally taken at their true value. 
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HE sharp east wind was whipping 
the lake into a terrible rage as 
Helen reached the natural path 

on the edge of the park, and the roar 
of the white-capped waves was deli- 


cious to her ears. She could feel the 
full sweep of the wind there, and it 
somewhat relieved the bitterness of her 
heart to battle against it with her head 
up and her skirts blowing about her 
feet as they created unwelcome dis- 
turbances among the dead leaves in the 
way. The little, unintentional path was 
dearer to her than the more formal 
stone esplanade, because she could see 
the beach below her and enjoy the 
breaking of the waves to her heart’s 
content. 

The march of improvements would 
soon deprive her of even this little, to 
substitute expensive artificiality, but, 
till then, she loved to feel a proprietor- 
ship in the spray and the roaring of the 
angry, brown water. 

The lake always fitted Helen’s mood 
—she never felt compelled to apolo- 
gize to it, as to human beings, for her 
rebellious humor or her unreasoning 
despondency. The water always seemed 
to understand, and had never yet failed 
her in the most critical moments. Dick 
and she had loved it together for al- 








most two years, as they had loved it 
individually all their lives, and they had 
taken continual delight in its ever- 
changing nature. They had gloried to- 
gether in its beauty -as they had 
mourned its gradual civilization, and 
now-—she stood on the wide post of 
the breakwater and gazed out over the 
dun waves capped with white—and 
now—— 

“Fresh to-day, isn’t it?” 

Helen turned about suddenly and 
looked down upon a little old lady who 
stood smiling up at her in the friendliest 
manner possible. She was a pretty lit- 
tle personage, well-dressed and with a 
charming tilt to her snowy head that 
was very winning. 

“You won’t mind if I walk along 
with you, will you?” she asked, with a 
persuasive smile. “I am expecting a 
friend to overtake me, and I don’t care 
to wander far. She stopped at one of 
the stands over yonder for fruit, and I 
walked ons You won’t mind, will 
you ?” 

There was nothing Helen desired less 
than company at that moment, but she. 
summoned sufficient cordiality to her 
aid to persuade the little old lady that 
she was welcome, and the two went up 
and down the narrow path together. 





THE HUMBLE 


“The lake is in one of its rages to- 
day,” Helen remarked. “I love it that 
way.” 

“It seems so human,” the little lady 
said. “I never tire of it. My friend 
and I come almost every day and walk 
beside it, except when I have one of 
my headaches.” 

Her voice was easily heard over the 
roar of the water, and yet it was gentle 
and sweet in its tone, with a haunting 
something in it that was weird in its 
effect. It was evident she was a woman 
of refinement and education, so Helen 
put aside her first feeling of dislike, 
and unbent a trifle. It was seldom that 
old age appealed to her in vain. 

“You suffer from headache?” she 
asked sympathetically. 

“Ever since I was sunstruck at 
Rome,” the little lady said. “I don’t 
see you here Saturday afternoons any 
more, do I?” 

Helen looked at her quickly. She 
was not the prying, curious kind, that 


<_ 


“You must forgive me,” the little lady said. 
matter that should not concern me but it does.” 


_ 


“T know it is a 
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was certain, so perhaps her interest 
was merely that of an elderly person 
in an incipient romance. 

“No, we—we don’t come.” 

The little old lady walked on in si- 
lence for a moment, and then laid her 
hand on the young woman’s arm. Her 
gentle way forestalled resentment, and 
Helen’s dignified reserve melted into 
thin air before the kindliness of the 
mild blue eyes. 

“You must forgive me,”’ the little 
lady said. “I know it is a matter that 
should not concern me, but it does, be- 
cause I have seen you start out every 
week for so long that I quite feel you 
belong to my life. I have so few young 
things to be interested in, and you two 
always seemed so happy. It is very 
easy to quarrel, isn’t it?” 

Helen smiled nervously, feeling little 
inclined to confide to strange ears the 
tragedy of the past weeks, and yet un- 
willing to bring a cloud to the serene 
old face beside her. There was ndth- 
ing of the impertinent about 
her ; it was as though she felt 
a certain responsibility in the 
matter herself. 

“You are thinking of the 
proverb about fools and an- 
gels,” said the little lady, smi- 
ling. “But I am neither. I 
am interested only because I 
wish to spare you what I have 
suffered for fifty years. That 
is a long time—half a century, 
isn’t it, my dear?” 

Helen, glancing down at 
her, noted that the sensitive 
mouth was drawn into a thin 
line, and there was a sugges- 
tion of tears in the old, blue 
eyes. 

“T do not confide in every 
one, I assure you,” her com- 
panion continued ; “but my lit- 
tle romance has been done up 
in lavender and laid away so 
long it may not harm you to 
hear it.” 

She fastened her trim 
gloves a little closer and went 
on. 

‘‘We had been friends for 
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years,” she said slowly; “ever since we 
were in the lower school together; and 
we enjoyed the same good times till we 
were grown. There were other young 
men, but they stepped aside for him, 
and it grew to be an understood thing. 
You know yourself how often young 
people walk into love instead of falling. 
In time we were engaged, and we 
would have been very happy if it had 
not been for me. It was about a dance 
he forgot to claim;” she drew a long 
breath and went on: “He told me he 
had a good excuse, but I preferred to 
believe he had forgotten me, and I sent 
him away, angry. He had to leave for 
the West the next morning, and though 
he sent two notes and a box of flow- 
ers, I let him go.” 

The lake, roaring, sent a breaker 
against the low bank, and they stepped 
back quickly to avoid the spray. Some 
people in an automobile, passing rap- 
idly, received a dash of it in their faces 
and laughed merrily. 

“Before he had been gone two days,” 
the little lady went on, “I wrote a long 
letter asking forgiveness, but before 
he received it a telegram came that 
darkened my whole life for me.” 

The little lady smiled wistfully. 

“His mother brought-it to me,” she 
said; “for she did not know there was 
anything wrong between us, and she 
broke the news. He had been killed in 
an explosion, instantly, and we went out 
together to bring him home.” 

The pathetic voice was silent, but 
Helen had not the courage to speak. 
Her heart ached, and she dared not 
trust herself to say a kindly word for 
fear of breaking down. 

“There has been such a shadow over 
the rest of my life,” said the little lady, 
“that I often find myself living in the 
past. Sometimes I try to pretend I an- 
swered his notes and kept his flowers 
and so made the ending happier, but it 
is no use.” 

The infinite sadness of the sweet -voice 
hurt Helen terribly. She put out her 
hand and patted the thin arm sympa- 
thetically, realizing that anything she 
might say would sound trite in the pres- 
ence of a lifetime of grief. 
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“T tell you all this,” the old lady said, 
“because I want you to promise me to 
call him back again before it is too 
late. I know well, myself, how hard it 
will be for you, but, believe me, it’s 
harder when you don’t.” 

“Maybe he wouldn't come.” 

“He will, never fear. Just try it.” 

With her keen imagination Helen had 
already made the story her own, andshe 
suffered something of the remorse she 
knew would be hers under the circum- 
stances, so the promise was given with 
a very good grace. 

As soon as she received her answer 
the little lady’s manner changed sud- 
denly with a nervousness strangely at 
variance with her former self-posses- 
sion. 

“TI must hurry home,” she said, look- 
ing about uneasily. “Thank you for 
listening to me. Good-by.” 

As her friend disappeared around a 
‘neighboring knoll a wild impulse to 
call her back and retract her promise 
seized Helen, but, though she hurried 
after, she saw no trace of her and was 
obliged to turn homeward alone. As 
she walked slowly along she wavered 
between decisions, hesitated, and was 
lost. 

To be sure, the danger from explo- 
sions was nothing to be feared, but 
there were a thousand and one ways in 
which a man, even one accustomed to 
the city, might be killed. Automo- 
biles, trolley-cars, and runaways—to say 
nothing of fires—had their ghastly rec- 
ord in every newspaper. In the depths 
of her heart she realized that she alone 
was to blame for this quarrel with her 
friend—he was only that—and there 
would be nothing reprehensible in a 
little note to one who had been as nice 
to her as he had been. 

She wrote seven letters before she 
was fully satisfied, and the seventh was 
so stiff and formal in its tone that it 
amounted to little more than a legal 
summons. 

When Dick Raymond entered the li- 
brary that Saturday afternoon his mood 
was not the most humble, but it was 
something of a concession that he 
should come at all. Helen, with her 
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“I never would have written a line to you,” she said—“but——” 


wraps on, rose as he came in and-stood 
looking at him. Her self-possession de- 
serting her suddenly, she was more for- 
mal than she intended. = 

“You asked me to go walking with 
you?” he asked, gazing resolutely over 


her head. “Is there something I can 
do for you?” 

““Not—not exactly.” 

Dick beat a tattoo on the back of a 
chair. 

“T have an appointment in half-an- 
hour,” he said, examining a button on 
his coat. “But till then I am at your 
service.” 

He opened the door for her with a 
stiff bow, and they went out into the 
snappy air with their heads held proud- 
ly high and their unfriendly eyes bent 
straight ahead. Both, in spite of their 
magnificent indifference, were keenly 
conscious of the fact that, they made 
the only jarring element in a beautiful 
winter day, and both would have wel- 
comed any diversion with open arms. 

“You sent for me,” he said flatly, as 
they turned into the park; “why?” 


“T never would have written a line 
to you,” she said, swallowing hard, “but 
a little old lady I met on the beach yes- 
terday told me how—how sorry she, 
had always been because she had quar- 
reled with a—a friend of hers who died, 
that’s all.” 

“That probably was enough for him,” 
Dick said, with a short laugh. “I hope 
the old person enjoyed hearing about 
it. Did you tell any one else?” 

“Dick !” 

There was a little tremor in her voice, 
and in spite of himself he looked down 
at her with quick sympathy. 

“Well, by George!” he cried. “How 
do you do it?” 

“T don’t understand.” 

He laughed. 

“T’ve been screwing up my pride all 
day to tell you a lot of dignified things, 
and here, soon’s I look at you, away go 
all my resolutions. Lots of other girls 
smile and have brown eyes, but some- 
how they haven’t got you in them.” 

Helen’s wits failed her for once, and 
she could say nothing. She was pro- 
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voked to note that they had turned, un- 
consciously, and as a matter of habit, 
into the old familiar pathway, and she 
wished she had not come. 

“You have given me this opportunity, 
and I’m not going to lose it,” he said 
grimly. “It may be my last. You sent 
a chilly little note asking that we may 
be friends again. You receive me with 
the cordiality:of a polar bear—except 
that the bear might think me good 
enough for breakfast—and I want to 
tell you that I wouldn’t be friends with 
you for an equally cool million.” 

Helen looked up at his earnest face 
a little frightened. She had not known 
Dick had that force in him. She was 
angry with him—she was, certainly. 

“I’m glad you feel just as I do,” she 
said, proudly defiant. “It relieves my 
mind. It’s all right, then, isn’t it?” 

Dick looked at her with a new tender- 
ness in his eyes. 

“Is itr” he asked gently. ‘Are you 
glad to have me no longer your friend ?” 
_ She nodded vigorously, but said noth- 
ing. 

“Were they just friends, Helen?” he 
asked. “As we used to be?” 

She glanced at him, and then buried 

her face in her hands without answer- 
ing. 
“T don’t want your friendship, dear,” 
he said. “I want everything—every- 
thing else. I didn’t know it till I made 
you angry with me, but I knew it then. 
It feels like a red-hot coal inside of me, 
and it hurts like the dickens. Helen, 
look at me.” 

He took her hands gently away from 


‘her face, and kept them in his own as 


they walked slowly on. 

“If you didn’t love me, dear,’ he 
asked softly, “why did you care to have 
me come back ?” 

“T saw you killed on ’most every cor- 
ner,’ she said, smiling tremulously ; 
“like the little old lady’s lover, and I— 
I could not stand it.” 

Just at this moment a tall, vigorous 
young woman in professional blue and 
white appeared suddenly from some- 
where, and stood in their path. She ad- 
dressed Helen ina sweet but business- 
like voice, without preface or apology. 
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“IT want to ask you,” she said,’ “if 
you were at all annoyed a short time 
ago by a little old lady in gray who 
walks here with me at times?” 

“Annoyed? No, but much _inter- 
ested,” Helen said. ‘‘Has she one of 
her headaches to-day?” 

“One of her bad turns, yes’m,” the 
woman said. “I’m glad she didn’t 
trouble you. She slipped away from 
me, and I saw her talking to you, but 
before I could get here she had gone. 
I am very sorry.” 

“Oh, you needn’t be; I was so inter- 
ested. She told me about her life.” 

“She has a great many of those sto- 
ries, ma’am. Sometimes she’s been in 
Siberia, sometimes she’s a princess, and 
sometimes she beliéves she’s in heaven. 
She calls me her friend, and tells me 
the most interesting things—always dif- 
ferent, and like a novel. That’s why I 
stay with her folks—the pay ain’t so 
big. Well, I’m glad she didn’t bother 
you none.” 

“She’s imaginative, then?” Dick 
asked. “It is a mania with her?” 

“Yes, sir. It doesn’t hurt anybody, 
but her folks mind it, and keep her 
quiet. She'll talk to any one who'll 
listen, and it mortifies ’em to have their 
mother telling stories to the coachman 
and the ¢onductors on the cars. Thank 
you, ma’am; good-by.” 

As she: turned away Dick looked 
down at Helen’s face and laughed. 

“I’m glad I’m not so easy as to be 
taken in by crazy old ladies,” he said 
teasingly. “I’d have given a good deal 
to have seen you mourn over her.” 

“It was the realest thing I ever 
heard,” she said, flushing. ‘“You would 
have believed it, too.” 

“It must have been as good as a 
play.” 

“Under the circumstances, it isn’t 
very nice of you to laugh at me.” 

“Don’t you care,” he said ; “it sounded 
well.” 

“IT feel as though I had been un- 
womanly,’’*she said tearfully. ‘There 
wasn’t any dead lover, after all.” 

He kissed the tips of her fingers. 

“We don’t mind that,” he said gaily. 
“There’s a live one, thank Heaven!” 
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1.—WORRY AND DISEASE 


disease without an attempt to 

define it, and this I propose to 
do by as brief a description as possible 
of its opposite—ease or health. 

So accustomed are the majority of 
people to a standard of their own, which 
custom has led them to regard as nor- 
mal, that any plain statement of what 
constitutes real health will perhaps be 
regarded as too rigid and overdrawn. 
Nevertheless, it surely seems reasonable 
to assert something like the following 
as the condition of health. The reader 


Or should not use such a term as 


will notice that I do not include any es- 
timate as to the number of foot-pounds 
of work that a healthy man should be 
able to perform in a day, or as to the 
number of hours that he should be able 


to spend in intellectual labor. These 
things depend upon a thousand factors 
varying in almost every individual. Of 
such variations my definition of health 
will take no heed. I am not satisfied 
with the definition of health as free- 
dom from disease; that affords me no 
more visible enlightenment than the 
proposition that disease may best be 
defined as a departure from the state 
of health. But without drawing upon 
my imagination, or attempting to set 
any standard that is not realized by 
many persons, I will offer some such 
description as the following of the man 
whom I regard not necessarily as robust 
or energetic, but merely as well. My 
concern here is not with what we call 
rude health, but merely with health. 
When the healthy man wakes in the 
morning he should have no recollection 


of any state of partial or entire con- 
sciousness later than, say, half an hour 
after he went to bed the night before; 
that is to say, his sleep has been un- 
broken, continuous, complete; if he has 
had any dreams at all, he has, at any 
rate, no recollection of them. This is 
the kind of sleep that refreshes a 
healthy animal; and that is possible for 
a healthy man. The sleep that is 
broken, or that is not readily attained 
when the hour comes and light is ban- 
ished, is so not because it is in the 
inherent nature of human sleep to be 
broken, but because there has been too 
much strain, either upon the brain or 
the stomach, or both, before sleep was 
sought. We need say no more upon 
this subject at present. Having waked 
as one really should do, because one has 
slept enough—and not because it is time 
to get up and an earlier riser has told 
one so—the healthy man wants to be 
up and doing. That is a sign of health 
which I admit very nearly entails an 
effort of my imagination. Neverthe- 
less, this should be so. One should 
wake because one has slept long 
enough, and should no more want to 
lie abed than one wants to be in prison. 

The healthy man’s next business is to 
perform his toilet without delay, for 
he is hungry, and has visions of break- 
fast. This over; his concern, like that 
of the two kings in “The Gondoliers,” 
is to proceed without delay to the busi- 
ness of the day. This business may be 
great or small, mental or physical, long 
or short, but he leaves it with a surplus 
of energy, in disposing of which by a 
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happy paradox he recreates himself. I 
will not dogmatize as to whether he 
should walk or play with his children, 
or read, but I am sure that the healthy 
man has more energy to dispose of 
every day than he is compelled to dis- 
pose of. At some time or other during 
the day he indulges in work or play 
of his own choosing. If, like most of 
us, he has compulsory work, and leaves 
it ready only for dinner and bed, he 
cannot hope to answer to my descrip- 
tion, for he is overworked, and if over- 
worked, he cannot be healthy. His 
work done and contented with his rec- 
reation, my model man goes to bed. 

I have already said how long he takes 
to get to sleep, and what sort of sleep 
it is that he gets. During the whole 
of his conscious day, his health has been 
marked not only by positive achieve- 
ment, but by certain negations. Bored 
he may have felt, perhaps, but never 
weary. He has had no pains of any 
kind; neither headache nor backache, 
nor any other. Throughout the entire 
day he has been totally unconscious of 
his own person and of all its parts, 
save incidentally as when washing and 
dressing. He has never once thought 
about his digestion; all the information 
that he can afford on that score would 
amount simply to this: that at inter- 
vals during the day he deposited cer- 
tain pleasant materials in the largest 
aperture of his face, but that of their 
subsequent history he has no record 
whatever. As for his tongue, he does 
not remember ever having seen it. 

If this desirable state be health, it is 
little wonder that, as we know, the 
fear of disease is a kind of worry that 
has played a part in men’s minds since 
the earliest times. The history of medi- 
cine was, until quite recent times, the 
history of a superstition; and the super- 
stitioug beliefs and practises to which 
worry about disease has given rise are 
without number. Of late years we have 
come to a rational understanding of dis- 
ease, and the manner in which we 
worry about it has undergone corre- 
sponding modification. No longer do 
we conceive disease as hurled upon us 
by an avenging Providence, nor by out- 
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raged and slighted Divinity. Nor do 
we any longer believe in the evil eye, 
nor in the pestilent influence of bad air, 
such as has coined for us the name of 
the disease malaria. 

Nowadays we universally accept the 
germ theory of disease. We know that 
an overwhelming proportion of all dis- 
ease is due to the fact that the world 
is inhabited by a host of invisible crea- 
tures, many of which have need of 
man’s body as their host and diet. We 
believe that these creatures are not gen- 
erated in the body, but enter it from 
without; and we see that our business, 
if we would be free from disease, is 
to obviate such entrance, which we call 
infection. We thus have a very defi- 
nite process to worry about, and only 
too many. must do so to much purpose. 

The purpose served, however, is not 
our own, but that of the microbes which 
we fear. Let us consider the curious 
but true proposition that worry about 
given disease may be the deciding 
factor whereby it is enabled to attack 
and even to slay us. 

When first the microbic origin of dis- 
ease was discovered, the problem of in- 
fection seemed to be a simple one; if 
you met the microbe you succumbed, 
if not you went free. But nowadays 
we know that the case is by no means 
so simple. The bacilli of tuberculosis 
are now known to be scarcely less than 
ubiquitous. They must repeatedly gain 
entrance to the throat and air passages 
of every city dweller. More alarming 
still, the discovery of the bacillus of 
diphtheria has led us to the remarkable 
conclusion that the immediate and ex- 
citing and indispensable cause of this 
terrible disease is apparently a normal 
inhabitant of the mouth and throat of 
many healthy people. Not so long ago 
this last proposition would have seemed 
to imply that such a bacillus could not 
possibly be the cause of this disease. 
But we are discovering that the microbe 
of pneumonia may similarly be found 
in the throats of healthy people. The 
doctors and nurses who work in hos- 
pital wards containing cases of the 
three diseases I have mentioned, and 
many others, are quite frequently found 
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to have abundant supplies in their 
mouths and noses of the casual organ- 
isms. 


It is plain, therefore, that there must . 


be another factor than merely the pres- 
ence of the seed in the production of 
any case of disease, and that that 
factor must be the suitability of the soil. 
The characters of the human soil in 
relation to any disease are expressed 
by the correlative terms—immunity and 
susceptibility. It is now known to be 
not enough that the seed be sown. It 
may die; it may be killed where it 
falls. 

The problem of, immunity is perhaps 
the most complicated and obscure in 
the whole field of the medical sciences. 
It varies in different cases according to 
a thousand circumstances—age, race, 
temperature, diet, habits, previous at- 
tacks, the strain of microbes, and so 
on. 
Of these circumstances,: there is one 
which, though of great importance, is 
entirely ignored by bacteriologists. I 
am not acquainted with any work on 
immunity—not even that which has 
lately been published by Professor 
Metchnikoff—wherein the importance 
of the mind in relation to infectious dis- 
ease is duly recognized. It is true that 
experiment cannot be made upon this 
subject; it is true also that no exacti- 
tude can be hoped for in its study. 
3ut though we are confined to more or 
less casual observation, and though we 
cannot. express these consequences of 
mental state in terms of the reactions 
per kilogram of rabbit, we may be as- 
sured that the mind does play a most 
important part in determining whether 
or not an individual shall suffer from a 
given disease. 

Doubtless infectious diseases may 
be divided for ‘convenience into two 
classes. There are some, such as ma- 
laria in the case of the white man, and 
measles in the case of every child, to 
which the individual must succumb, 
so soon as he encounters the microbes 
upon which they depend. In such cases 
we must admit that the influence of the 
mind, if it has any place at all, is prac- 
tically negligible. But on the other 





hand we know that there is a large 
number of diseases, susceptibility to 
which is determined by the general 
health, as we may conveniently, if 
vaguely, term it; so long as we con- 
form to a certain standard of vigor we 
may harbor the tubercle bacillus, the 
diphtheria bacillus, and the pneumo- 
coccus in our mouths and suffer no 
harm. Doubtless they multiply but 
slowly, and live either upon one an- 
other or upon the secretions of the 
mucous membrane near which they lie; 
at any rate, they make no inroads upon 
the living tissues. But if there comes 
a chill or a bout of drunkenness or an 
attack of influenza or any other devital- 
izing factor, the resistance of the indi- 
vidual is diminished, and he may well 
fall before the attacks of microbes 
which he has housed for months with- 
out hurt. In the case of such dis- 
eases, then, it would appear that it is 
simply the general vitality or lack of 
vitality that determines immunity or 
susceptibility. 

The reader will draw for himself the 
obvious conclusion. If there be dis- 
eases which depend for their instance 
upon failure of general health—the ex- 
citing microbic causes being unable to 
act save with the cooperation of predis- 
posing causes—then it is plain that any 
factor which lowers the general health 
may turn the scale in favor of the at- 
tacking forces. Now, if there is one 
fact more indisputable than another, it 
is that worry is able to weaken the 
bodily defenses. It was care that killed 
even the nine-lived cat. 

Whenever it is possible, I dearly love 
to support a proposition by distinct 
lines of argument—the argument which 
asserts that the proposition must be true 
because it necessarily follows from 
other propositions assumed to be true, 
and the more properly scientific’ argu- 
ment that the proposition is true be- 
cause, when we come to look at the 
facts, they confirm it. Now, by the first, 
or a priori method, we have already 
convinced ourselves, I think, that if 
the accepted theories of disease be cor- 
rect, worry about disease must neces- 
sarily be a predisposing cause of dis-— 
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ease. But it is also possible to quote 
the evidence of experience and obser- 
vation in support of this proposition. 

must insist upon the manner in 
which I have qualified this statement. 
It is impossible to assert that lack of 
fear will protect an unvaccinated per- 
son from smallpox. In such a case 
immunity and susceptibility depend not 
at all upon the general health, byt ex- 
clusively upon the circumstance wheth- 
er the threatened individual has or has 
not previously suffered from the dis- 
ease or any of its modifications. Thes 
role of worry in the causation of in- 
fectious disease is confined entirely to 
those diseases which depend for their 
power upon failure of general health. 
Worry acts not in any mystical fash- 
ion, but merely in virtue of its effect 
upon general vitality, and if the state 
of the general vitality be irrelevant, as 
it appears to be in the case of a large 
number of diseases, then worry ‘must 
count for very little, one way or an- 
other. This admission does not at all 
prejudice the fact that in a very large 
number of instances worry counts for 
a great deal in this connection. 

But when we have exhausted the con- 
sideration of worry and fear in relation 
to diseases of microbic origin, we are 
very far indeed from having reached 
the end, for we have yet to consider 
the innumerable diseases or disordered 
conditions of the nervous system, and 
these, as might be expected, are pro- 
foundly affected by worry. 

It must not be supposed that all we 
have here to say is simply that if one 
worries long enough about a nervous 
disease, the worry will be justified at 
last. For let us take the instance of 
the modern curse of sleeplessness. It 
is the fact that worry about sleep, as 
distinguished from worry about one’s 
affairs, is in itself sufficient, only too 
often, to cause a sleepless night. 

The case is the same with many 
other nervous functions as, for in- 
stance, digestion. The more conscious 


attention one pays to it, the less likely 
is it to succeed. 

Indeed, we may now recognize a 
general truth which is of very great 
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psychological interest: that in general 
those bodily processes and functions 
which are under the control of the 
lower levels of the nervous system are 
best performed when those lower levels 
are left undisturbed by orders from 
above. This is true, not only of such 
functions as sleep and digestion, but 
also of other functions which at one 
time in the history of the individual 
have required the most direct and pains- 
taking efforts of conscious attention. 
This is conspicuously true of various 
games and arts. When playing bil- 
liards, for instance, the trained organ- 
ism may be trusted to perform simple 
strokes almost automatically. If the 
player begins to devote too much at- 
tention to them, he is the more likely 
to fail. But the most conspicuous. in- 
stance of my proposition is furnished 
by singing. It is the common experi- 
ence of, I suppose, every singer that he 
is capable of attacking and sustaining 
without difficulty, provided that he be 
unaware of their pitch, notes which, as 
a rule, he does not dare to essay. A 
bass singer knows, for instance, that his 
upper limit of comfort is E; if he knows 
that there is an F coming he begins to 
worry about it, and often pays the 
penalty. But if a song which he usual- 
ly sings in E major be played for him 
without the music in F, he will take 
the upper tonic with ease, simply be- 
cause he thinks it is E. Similarly, in 
the case of variations in pitch between 
different pianos; if one has a piano of 
the sensible French pitch, one does not 
venture on an F, but will easily take 
an E elsewhere, though, as a matter of 
fact, it is almost identical with the F 
on which one never ventures at home. 

This suffices to illustrate the proposi- 
tion that excess of attention—and this 
is an accurate definition of certain kinds 
of worry—interferes, at least as mark- 
edly as carelessness, with the perform- 
ance of many subconscious or semi-au- 
tomatic acts. In the case of sleep and 
digestion, we cannot pay too little 
attention. In the case of organized 
compound acts, like violin-playing and 
singing, a’ measure of attention is nec- 
essary, but directly that measure is ex- 














ceeded and the consciousness becomes 
too eager (which means that it begins 
to worry), failure is imminent. But 
every one who knows anything about 
executive art or sport knows the dif- 
ference between performing with con- 
fidence and without it. 

This digression will suffice abundant- 
ly to prove that the behavior of the 
nervous system, whether in relation to 
the necessary functions of life, or to its 
arts and sports, is capable of very great 
modification by means of the mere di- 
rection of consciousness thereto. In its 
popular meaning, the word self-con- 
Sciousness precisely signifies that ex- 
cess of attention to self, always with 
the. emotional tone of apprehension or 
worry, which so often leads to failure. 
“Nervousness,” again, in its popular 
meaning, implies a similar emotional 
tone, and we all know its consequences. 


Now, if we once admit the fact that - 


the functions of the nervous system are 
somehow modifiable by the mere direc- 
tion of consciousness to them, it must 
necessarily follow that worry about any 
nervous function may cause disease. 
Such disease, for convenience, we may 
call a disease of function or a func- 
tional disease, and, in point of fact, the 
distinction between organic and func- 
tional nervous diseases is everywhere 
recognized by neurologists. From 
every point of view, practical and theo- 
retical alike, the distinction is one of 
the first importance, and we cannot be- 
gin toemake any progress in our study 
of the relations of worry to disease 
until we have the clearest possible con- 
ception of the difference between these 
two great classes of nervous disorder. 

With the general structure of his 
nervous system the reader is doubtless 
familiar. A cerebro-spinal axis; consist- 
ing of brain and spinal cord continuous 
with it; a series of nerves passing 
to and from all but the highest por- 
tions of this axis; and a broad divi- 
sion of nervous tissues into cellular. or 
gray matter and conducting or white 
matter, every such conducting fiber be- 
ing really a linear continuation of a 
nerve-cell—these are the outline facts 
of the nervous system. It is a material 
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structure or complex of structures; to 
be handled, seen, or eaten, as in the 
case of the brain of the calf. And 
though the anatomy of the nervous sys- 
tem is a matter for many volumes, we 
may say that, even in the minute anat- 
omy of the nerve-cell, there is noth- 
ing which does not or might not con- 
ceivably yield to patient and expert 
study. As far as the anatomist is con- 
cerned, the nervous system of a Shake- 
speare or a Newton is simply so much 
matter arranged in a certain way. 
However complex the arrangement, 
there is nothing in it which suggests 
itself to be inherently insoluble. 

Nor does the morbid anatomist or 
pathologist find anything at which his 
intellect chokes in his study of the 
nervous system. He simply finds mat- 
ter in the wrong place; a clot of blood 
pressing a volitional tract and causing 
paralysis or speechlessness; a_ thick- 
ened projection of bone pressing upon 
a certain area and depriving it of its 
function; a fluid accumulation in the 
cavities of the brain causing a hydro- 
cephalus—and so on. You may spend 
a lifetime on this study and be a learn- 
er at the end of it; but you will never 
be brought up sharply at a problem the 
terms of which you cannot even frame. 
Your difficulties, like those of the 
anatomist proper, are, at any rate, 
never unthinkable. 

Of these “gross lesions” of the nerv- 
ous system, then, much is definitely 
known. They are responsible for what 
we call organic disease of the nervous 
system, meaning thereby that there is 
some matter of some sort out of place 
in the material organ of our study. 
And to cure the malady you must ¢e- 
arrange the matter involved, in the 
normal way. This you may roughly 
do in a few instances—as by the re- 
moval of a tumor of the brain. This 
may be difficult or impossible; but the 
problem presents no inherent: difference 
from that presented to the watchmaker 
when, let us say, some dirt has got into 
a watch. It is simply a question of al- 
tering the position in space of certain 
portions of matter. 

In contrast with all the organic dis- 
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eases of the nervous system, the neu- 
rologist recognizes an indefinite number 
of other maladies which he calls func- 
tional. Morbid anatomy, aided even 
by the microscope and chemistry, re- 
veals nothing in such cases. There is 
no organic change to be discerned, but 
there is disorder of function, which 
may be, and often is, quite as grave 
as that done by a structural change 
which you could see ten yards away, 
were it exposed. 

Typical of these functional maladies 
—the number of which appears to be 
constantly undergoing addition in civ- 
ilized communities—is the protean dis- 
order which is called hysteria. Despite 
etymology, hysteria is met with in both 
sexes and at all ages. It is a reality, 
to be confused with malingering or 
shamming only by those who know 
nothing of it. Though nothing does the 
hysterical patient more harm than sym- 
pathy, he is as much entitled to it as 
if he had a cerebral tumor as big as 
your fist. But though to assert the 
reality of hysteria or any other func- 
tional disease of the nervous system is 
easy, to define its nature is, in the last 
analysis, not only impossible, but as 
impossible as it is to define the rela- 
tion of mind and matter—the unknow- 
able, unframable, unthinkable problem. 
The physician may glibly say of his 
patient’s malady, “Oh, it is only func- 
tional”—but he has not solved the ulti- 
mate problem with that phrase. 

We cannot believe, indeed, that any 
“functional” malady is not the symp- 
tom of an organic or material change— 
a change too subtle for any of our 
methods. That we may hold as a pious 
belief; but we possess, with a very dif- 
ferent conviction, the knowledge that, 
in the cure of the two classes of nerv- 
ous malady, there is a difference as 
profound as the difference between 
mind and matter. This may readily be 
shown. 

You have before you two persons 
who are unable to move the right arm 
—the inability in the two cases being 
identical. The first is a case of or- 
ganic disease. You remove the tumor 
which is pressing on the arm area on 


the left side of the patient’s brain, and 
he regains the use of his arm forthwith. 
The expert who removes an obstacle 
to the movement of your watch per- 
forms a precisely comparable operation. 
But the second patient has a functional 
paralysis. You will not cure him by 
altering the position in space of any 
portions of matter whatsoever. But if 
you act on his mind—as in the instance 
of the miracle wrought on the Sabbath 
day—and say, “Stretch forth thine 
hand,” the paralysis is no more. In 
attempting to review an enormous sub- 
ject in a few lines, I may therefore say 
that in all diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem— insanity of every kind included— 
a cure is conceivable by an action on 
matter or an action on mind. 

The piles of crutches at Lourdes in- 
dicate real cures of real diseases. The 
cures wrought by Christian Science are 
real cures. Faith-healing is a fact. 
Neither faith nor Mrs. Eddy can re- 
move mountains—or kill a bacillus— 
but mind can act on mind. Terrible 
maladies exist which the united wisdom 
of every physician on the earth might 
be impotent to affect, but which would 
yield instantly and finally to the non- 
sensical jabbering of an immoral im- 
becile, if only the patient’s mind were 
affected thereby. These are scientific 
facts, as certain and as important as 
the infectiousness of cholera, the germ- 
causation of tuberculosis, or the tri- 
umphs of Listerian surgery. 

But my assertion of these facts will 
not delude any reader into forgetting 
the immeasurable distinction between 
a description and an explanation. The 
first we have already; the second would 
explain not only hysteria but the cos- 
ntos in its entirety. If Tennyson could 
say as much of the flower in the cran- 
nied wall, it may certainly. be said of an 
explanation which, in answering one 
question, would leave none unanswered. 

Having thus attempted to define, as 
clearly as possible, the difference be- 
tween organic and functional nervous 
disease, we must now note some quali- 
fying considerations which complicate 
the matter in practise. For instance, 
there is often found what we call a 
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functional element superadded to cases 
of organic disease as in the case of dis- 
seminated sclerosis of the brain and 
spinal cord. Such cases frequently de- 
ceive the physician, who is apt to regard 
the disease as entirely functional be- 
cause of the functional element which 
it displays, and because he is familiar 
with functional disorders which exactly 
simulate this disease. On the other 
hand, functional disorder by interfering 
with the general nutrition may lead to 
organic disease, and thus introduce the 
converse complication. Hence we find 
that in* practise the difficulties are great, 
just as we have already seen that in 
theory it is impossible to maintain any 
ultimate distinction between the two 
classes of diseases. 

We have already hinted that the dis- 
tinction between malingering or sham- 
ming and hysteria is a real one. 
When the patient is pretending to be 
ill his disease is fictitious; when he suf- 
fers from hysteria we may describe it 
as factitious, but none the less real 
therefor. With fictitious disease we 
have here no concern at all. 

I have just used the masculine pro- 
noun, and the reader may think it out 
of place in relation to hysteria, but there 
is such a thing as male hysteria, and the 
derivation from the name of a dis- 
tinctively feminine organ implies a libel 
upon the gentle sex. Doubtless hys- 
teria is more common among women, 
but that is all that can be said. No real 
distinction can be maintained between 
the various forms of what it is usually 
agreed to call hysteria and the count- 
less other forms of functional nervous 
disease, and we may consider them all 
together indifferently. Now, what are 
the relations of worry to the two classes 
of nervous disease? 

We may say that worry does not di- 
rectly cause organic disease. I can- 
not subscribe to the, opinion that the 
organic disease (not nervous) called 
cancer may be induced in any organ 
by the constant fear of its occurrence 
there. Worry can only cause organic 
disease—such, for instance, as_ the 
bursting of a blood-vessel in the brain 
—indirectly by its influence upon gen- 
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eral nutrition. On the other hand, 
worry may, and constantly does, cause 
functional nervous disease. We have 
already seen that worry about thé pos- 
sibility of disorder, such as sleepless- 
ness, may induce the very disorder in 
question. But worry about anything, 
whether in this world or the next, is a 
potent cause of functional nervous dis- 
ease. It is only consistent with this 
fact that such disease should be curable 
by mental influences. It may be fairly 
argued that even in these cases, the 
worry may cause the disorder by its 
interference with appetite or sleep or 
both; but the manner of its operation is 
not so important as the fact that it does 
so operate. 

We have already said that the dis- 
tinction between organic and functional 
disease, all important though it be, can- 
not be universally maintained. An in- 
stance of this is now furnished by the 
common disorder which goes by the 
good name of neurasthenia—the Greek 
for nerve weakness. This has gone by 
various names: general debility, nerv- 
ous debility, nervous exhaustion, /’état 
nerveu.r, the vapors, and so on. It is 
unquestionably distinct from typical 
hysteria; yet on the other hand it is 
equally distinct from definite organic 
disease, such as that due to a tumor or 
a hemorrhage, and it is curable in a 
way which ordinary organic disease is 
not. 

Both hysteria and neurasthenia are 
frequently caused by worry. In both 
cases, however, we have to recognize 
that worry, the exciting cause, cannot 
act without the help of a predisposing 
cause, which is very difficult to define, 
but which is undoubtedly a reality. It 
is a matter of inheritance, and we may 
call it inherited nervous instability or 
the neurotic tendency; but if we use 
this word neurotic, we really must 
guard ourselves against attaching any 
unpleasant or sinister meaning to it. 
It is the neurotic people that do the 
work of the world, and fortunate are 
those who have the finely strung, deli- 
cately organized nervous system which, 
that adjective indicates. This definite- 
ly asserted, we may go on to assert that 
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worry can scarcely cause hysteria, neur- 
asthenia, or any other functional nerv- 
ous disease in people of the phlegmatic 
or even the average type. But it is, 
of course, the neurotic people who are 
temperamentally inclined to worry. 

Human worry depends upon the pres- 
ence, in every living thing, of the “will 
to live’—the desire for life and happi- 
ness. This universal proposition is not 
invalidated by the facts of suicide, as 
will be seen if we carefully include the 
idea of happiness in the proposition. 
Life, as such, is not the object of de- 
sire, but life for what of happiness it 
brings or may bring. And as, in the 
overwhelming majority of cases, life is 
thought to imply sufficient happiness, 
or the possibility of sufficient happiness, 
to be worth while, we may here take it 
that, practically speaking, since life is 
the object of desire, the greatest and 
most necessary object of worry and fear 
is death. We must, therefore, devote 
a brief space to the fear of death, which 
we may thus take as being of the very 
essefice of worry, and as exhibiting it 
in its most cogent and universal and 
apparently inevitable form. 

By the fear of death I mean, in the 
first place, to indicate neither “the 
dread of something after death” nor the 
love of life; but the fear which has 
given rise to such a term as “‘death- 
agony.” It is apparently believed that 
the act of dying is a painful one, at- 
tended with a cup of mortal bitterness 
such as can be drained by no man 
twice; Death is the King of Terrors. 
It may be profitable to examine this be- 
lief and thereafter to consider certain 
of its concomitants. 

In the first place, I would have the 
reader take the word of one who has 
witnessed many and various deaths 
that the term ‘“death-agony” does not 
correspond to any fact. Without con- 
cerning ourselves with the classification 
of the pathologists, who speak of death 
by coma, by asphyxia, by syncope, and 
so forth, we may make the broad state- 
ment that the immediate cause of death, 
in all but very exceptional causes, such 
as accident, is the poisoning of the nerv- 
ous centers by carbonic acid, which ac- 
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cumulates in the blood, owing to the 
failure of the arrangements for its re- 
moval. This gas, let us mark, is an 
anesthetic, and has indeed been em- 
ployed as such, both locally and other- 
wise. This property of carbonic acid 
may be termed, without any philosophic 
criticism of the assumptions implied in 
the words, “a merciful provision of 
nature.” Normal death, if the phrase 
be permitted, is a painless occurrence, 
usually preceded by gradual loss of 
consciousness entailing no more suffer- 
ing than going to sleep. The accumu- 
lation of this merciful gas often in- 
duces muscular contractions or spasms, 
which are preceded by loss of con- 
sciousness, but which may have sug- 
gested to uncritical observers that their 
moribund subject was in “agony.” It 
is not merely that the pain of death is 
trifling as compared with the physical 
pain of a scald; it is non-existent. To 
this general assertion there are, of 
course, exceptions, as in the case of the 
agonizing death by strychnin poison- 
ing, in which the mind is clear to the 
last. 

3ut before dismissing the simple 
question of physical pain, we may note 
the existence of the unexamined idea 
that an instantaneous death has some- 
thing specially horrible and _ fearful 
about it. 

Numerous and well-devised psycho- 
logical experiments, supported by the 
testimony of thousands of cases in bat- 
tle and elsewhere, have conclusively 
proved that in death by bullet or bomb 
the possibility of consciousness is an- 
nihilated before the consciousness either 
of pain or of imminent disaster can be 
aroused> The interval of time neces- 
sary to develop the feeling of pain is 
appreciable and measurable. The entry 
of a directly lethal bullet into the brain 
causes death in a shorter period than 
avails for any alteration of conscious- 
ness. Death in this form assumes its 
least painful shape. Obviously, I speak 
of only one point of view. I do not 
refer to the need for preparation implied 
in the churchman’s petition to be deliv- 
ered from “sudden death.” 

In confirmation of my statements, let 











me quote from Professor Osler, of Ox- 
ford. His remarks bear both upon the 
physical pain of death and upon its 
mental phenomena, but I propose sharp- 
ly to distinguish between the two. He 
says: 

As a rule, man dies as he has lived, un- 
influenced practically by the thought of a 
future life. Bunyan could not understand 
the quiet, easy death of Mr. Badman, and 
took it as an incontestable sign of his damna- 
tion. The ideal death of Cornelius, so beau- 
tifully described by Erasmus, is rarely seen. 
In our modern life the educated man dies 
usually, as did Mr. Denner in Margaret 
Deland’s_ story, wondering but uncertain, 
generally unconscious and unconcerned. I 
have careful records of about five hundred 
death-beds, studied particularly with refer- 
ence to the modes of death, and the sensa- 
tions of dying. ‘The latter alone concern us 
here. Ninety suffered bodily pain and dis- 
tress of one sort or another, eleven showed 
mental apprehension, two positive terror, one 
expressed spiritual exultation, one bitter re- 
morse. The great majority gave no sign one 
way or the other; like their birth, their death 
was “a sleep and a forgetting.” The preacher 
was right: in this matter man “hath no pre- 
eminence above the beast; as the one dieth, 
so dieth the other.”* 

Attending first to the question of 
physical pain, we see that rather more 
than one in six of the cases recorded by 
Professor Osler suffered physical pain 
or distress. Appropriate drugs would 
have relieved these symptoms, though 
perhaps not without risk of shortening 
life. But the quotation is by no means 
incompatible with the more unqualified 
statement I have already made regard- 
ing the pain of death. For the pain 
and distress recorded in the proportion 
of Professor Osler’s cases were not, the 
reader may be assured, related in any 
way to the act of dying, nor were they 
experienced in articulo mortis. They 
were just such pain and distress as the 
patient might have experienced even 
were he not about to die. In none of 
thése cases did nature’s anesthetic fail 
at the last. 

The physical pain of death itself, 
then, is a myth, and there is no such 
thing as “death-agony.” I have already 
hinted at one partial explanation of the 
horrible delusion which has distressed 
so many myriads of our kind. But I 


*Ecclesiastes, il, 16, 
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fear that the widespread belief in the 
agony of death does not mainly de- 
pend upon the erroneous inferences of 
watchers beside a death-bed. Indeed. 
such watchers, however uncritical, are 
usually well aware of what is indeed 
evident, that the dying man is not the 
subject of any agony. We have to at- 
tribute this distressing fiction largely 
to the imagination and the needs of 
theology and its officials. But it can 
only be a false religion that needs falsi- 
ties for its support, and it is not neces- 
sary for us to condemn dogmas which 
humane and thoughtful people are now 
incapable of holding. 

But it is necessary to insist upon the 
importance of the fact that has been 
asserted. The pain of death has long 
been an object of human worry. But 
there is no such pain; and thus I am 
able to give the surely excellent coun- 
sel: Fear no longer the non-existent. 
Would that all worry could be so dis- 
posed of! No cure for worry can ap- 
proach the demonstration that there is 
nothing whereof to worry; it is worth 
a thousand of thé methods which seek 
to show that worry is futile—which we 
all know. When we come to discuss 
Christian Science, we shall appreciate 
the potency of the cure for worry which 
denies the existence of worry’s object. 
That, at any rate, is open to me in the 
case of the worry which is concerned 
with the physical pain of death. 

Let us now pass on to consider a 
much more difficult and important 
question—the moral fear of death. It 
is, of course, obvious that this can ex- 
ist only in a self-conscious being; it is 
for those who look before and after 
that the king has terrors. 

No better illustration of this moral 
fear can be found than in Sir Edward 
Elgar’s inspired setting of Cardinal 
Newman’s “Dream of Gerontius.” Here 
the theme is death, the protagonist a 
dying man. I know no demonstration 
of the fear of death so poignant as 
Elgar’s setting of this horrible poem. 
The cardinal’s conception of the ghast- 
ly visions of the dying man, when re- 
enforced by the power of composer and 
executant, is an overwhelming, and 
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must surely be a perdurable and final, 
illustration of the influence of certain 
religious beliefs upon the minds of those 
who accept them. Here, indeed, in the 
death of a pious and fortified believer, 
and not in that of an “unfortunate 
grand duke,” is the veritable death- 
agony. No brilliantly lit hall, no well- 
fed crowd, nor even the starched shirt- 
front of the tenor singer, can alleviate 
for me the horrors of what Cardinal 
Newman may be presumed to have re- 
garded as the orthodox death-bed. 

Besides this death of Gerontius, 
which I should like to hope is but the 
morbid imagining of an abnormal mind, 
without counterpart in human experi- 
ence, the most fabulous tales of the hor- 
rors of the “infidel death-bed’” seem 
anemic and trivial. Indeed, they are 
mythical ex hypothesi, for only the be- 
liever in. future retribution can fear to 
die, much though he may love to live 
or may sorrow for his beloved ones’ 
bereavement. 

The fear of death, then, may thus 
be briefly analyzed. In so far as it is 
a physical fear, it is baseless; the only 
peaceful and painless part of a fatal 
illness may be its termination. 

In so far as it is a moral fear, it is 
conditioned by the mental power of an- 
ticipation.* It follows that there is no 


*“Cowards die 

deaths ; 
The valiant never taste of death but once.’ 
“Julius Cesar,” II, 2. 


many times before their 
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horror in the contemplation of the 
countless millions of deaths that pre- 
ceded the advent of man upon the 
earth, or those of the lower animals 
to-day. The death of a rose or a kit- 
ten may be sad, but certainly not horri- 
ble. 

Nor is it horrible “to cease upon the 
midnight with no pain.” The fear of 
death, as death, is due only when it 
is believed that thereafter there may 
or must be unhappiness—whether con- 
ditioned by the worm that dieth not or 
by eternal alienation from the Deity. 

I conclude, that the fear of death is 
in full decline. The genius of that 
most illustrious priest, Copernicus, 
nearly four centuries ago, dealt it a 
terrible blow, by destroying the geogra- 
phy of the Dantean Inferno. Since he 
made it impossible to believe that hell 
is a place, it must be concluded that it 
is a state. But meanwhile the unwith- 
stood and unwithstandable development 
of “humanity” in human thinking has 
led to the displacement of the old 
“dread of something after death,” nor 
does conscience any longer “make cow- 
ards of us all.” According to Petronius 
Arbiter, “it was fear first made the 
gods’—“primus in orbe deos fecit 
timor’—and it was assuredly the vague 
fear so characteristic of early human 
thinking which has made that great 
cause for fear which we now see to be 
nothing but the baseless fabric of a 
night-mare. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE WHYFORE. 
OSTESS—I wonder why your little brother seems so restless and uncom- 


fortable ? 


Litrte ErHer—lI think it’s ’cause his hands is clean. : 
SA. 
REMOTE KIN. 
a IND LADY—How many are there in the family besides yourself? 


Littrte ANNIE—Four. 
“That is only three. 
“Oh, yes, he is. 
“Your brother ? 


Mama, papa, sister, and a distant relative. 

The distant relative is not a member of the family.” 
He is my brother.” 

Then he isn’t a distant relative.” 

“Yes, ma’am—he is in the Far East.” 
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HEN I answered 
the advertise- 
ment, both 

Montrose and Crossen were in the 

office. 

“Your credentials are satisfactory so 
far as they go,” said Mr. Montrose, 
without looking at me. “The only ob- 
jection I have to you is your limited 
experience in our business. Further- 
more, it would seem to me that a 
clergyman’s daughter could hardly pos- 
sess the caliber suitable for a broker’s 
office. My secretary must be quick, 
businesslike, and, I might almost add, 
shrewd.” 

Here Mr. Crossen chimed in from 
the other side of the room, with a 
most pronounced drawl: ‘Where did 
she get her training, George?” 

The tone of his voice irritated me. 
He might have been talking about a 
race-horse. I turned my back to him 
and faced Mr. Montrose. 

As I did so he muttered something 
about training being immaterial so far 
as he was concerned, and then, rising 
from his chair, asked me to come with 
him to his private office. 

When we reached the inner sanctum 
he motioned me to a chair, and when 
I glanced up into his face, something I 
saw there made me hope I might meet 
the requirements of his advertisement. 

He glanced a second time at my let- 
ters, and then tossed them aside. 

“T think I shall give you a trial,” he 
said abruptly ; “and for this precise rea- 
son: my secretary must be absolute- 
ly trustworthy—constitutionally trust- 
worthy. You will understand why 
after you have been here a few weeks. 
Now, I have found that this character- 
istic is usually the result of early en- 





vironment—and blood. For the reason 
of your bringing up, and because I con- 
sider myself a tolerably good judge of 


human nature, I shall engage you and 


‘trust to the other requisites of your 
position asserting themselves as oppor- 
tunity arrives. 

“If you prove satisfactory, your sal- 
ary will be a thousand a year. Your 
ordinary work will be about the same 
as you have been accustomed to. Oth- 
er little intricacies I shall explain as 
they arrive. All letters addressed to 
me and not marked ‘personal’ are to be 
opened by you. The others, you un- 
derstand, are absolutely private, and 
must be opened by no one but myself. 
This, of course, applies to telegrams 
also.” 

“T understand, sir.” 

Mr. Montrose paused for a moment 
as though reading my capabilities. 
“You are somewhat younger than I 
should wish,” he said slowly. “But I 
imagine you are bright. In all things, 
I want you to remember that you have 
no connection whatever with the out- 
side offices. During office hours you 
are my particular property, and every- 
thing you do is concerned with me, and 
me alone.” 

I began to see why the interview in 
the outer office had been cut short. Mr. 
Crossen was evidently something of a 
busybody. 

“The rules of this office,” continued 
Mr. Montrose, “insist upon our women 
employees wearing black. I am most 
particular about this detail. I see, how- 
ever, that it is unnecessary for me to 
enforce the rule with you. You dis- 
play the good taste that is only in keep- 
ing with what should be worn by a 
clergyman’s daughter, and which, allow 
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me to say, is decidedly becoming.” And 


for a moment there was a suspicion of 
a twinkle in his eyes. 

From the beginning my work was 
‘pleasant, and I considered that fate 
turned up a trump-card for me when 
she directed me to the offices of Mont- 
rose & Crossen, bankers and brokers, 
Broad Street. 

‘I was completely shut off from the 
hubbub of the outside offices, and held 
the distinguished position of being pri- 
vate secretary to the head of the firm. 

Without desiring to shower bouquets 
on myself, I think I pleased my employ- 
er. This may be pure force of imagina- 
tion, but the fact remains that our rela- 
tions daily grew more congenial, and I 
was led to understand that my position 
might become a permanency. 

One morning Mr. Montrose turned 
to me abruptly and said: ‘Miss Cole, 
if a wire comes for me this morning 
from Arizona, remember to deliver it to 
me at once, no matter what part of the 
office I may be in. It will be marked 
‘personal.’ ” 

“T understand, sir,” I replied, going 
on with my work. 

He stood up, drew on his overcoat, 
and took his hat from the peg. I felt 
that his eyes were still on me, and I 
looked up quickly, expecting some 
further orders about the Arizona tele- 


gram. 

“By the way,” he began slowly, 
“can’t you substitute ‘Mr. Montrose’ 
for that inevitable ‘sir’? Somehow or 
other I don’t like it from you.” 


I turned my back to him ana faced Mr. Montrose. 


“Whatever you wish,’ I answered. 
“T was only doing what the girls in the 
outside office do.” 

“Perhaps you remember I told you 
that you were entirely separated from 
them in every way,” he said quickly; 
and then he took a step closer to me 
and continued: “I wish you to follow 
my orders in everything, Miss Cole— 
that is, if you are to remain here. I 
think’”—and he changed his tone some- 
what—“I think, also, that it would be 
a very good idea to remember occa- 
sionally who you are. That certainly 
necessitates your keeping. up a certain 
form of dignity.” 

I-looked up and met his eyes. 

“I understand,” I said hurriedly. 
“You are very kind, and I assure you I 
appreciate it.” 


Curiosity, which is always bound to 
attack a woman periodically during life, 
found its way to me through the com- 
munications from the Arizona gold- 
fields. Various other correspondence 
of a private nature reached the office, 
but aroused no interest in me, while 
the Arizona despatches were a source 
of continual curiosity, and my fingers 
tingled as each yellow envelope was 
transmitted from the telegraph boy’s 
hand to mine. 

The despatch expected by Mr. Mont- 
rose did not arrive until the afternoon. 
He was engaged in work when I car- 
ried it over to his desk, and he turned 
and almost snatched it from my fingers, 
tearing the envelope off and seeming 
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to devour the contents at a glance. He 
thrust the crumpled paper into his 
pocket and hurried out of the office. 

I did not see him again until the fol- 
lowing morning, and evidently the 
Arizona matter had passed out of his 
mind. He came directly over to my 
desk, and, fumbling for something in 
his pocket, said: 

“T want to ask a favor of you, Miss 
Cole. My two youngsters are anxious 
to see the new extravaganza to-mor- 
row afternoon. Their governess is in- 
disposed. Will you sacrifice yourself 
and take them?” And drawing the 
tickets from his pocket he laid them 
on my desk. I was somewhat taken 
by surprise. 

“I shall be only too glad to go,” I 
said, “but——” 

“There are no buts,” he said hurried- 
ly, and at once proceeded to give me 
some directions about a certain business 
letter which required my immediate at- 
tention. 

As I was leaving the office that after- 
noon, I chanced to run into Mr. 
Crossen. We walked to the corner 
where I take my car. “And how does 
the young woman like the new job——”’ 
he began, in a tone which to my primi- 
tive way of thinking suggested vulgar 
familiarity. 

“T like my new work immensely,” I 
answered. “My only hope is that I 
may be equally well liked.” 

He laughed aloud. 

“There’s no question of that,” he 
said, looking at me curiously. “Mont- 
rose is an odd fish!” 

“An exceedingly satisfactory employ- 
er,” I said earnestly. 

“No doubt, but hard to please. He’s 
had four secretaries in one year.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“Yes, four,” he repeated; “and all 
fairly good, too. He has a sort of ani- 
mosity to the sex? so mind your p’s and 
q’s, young lady.” 

I always disliked Crossen—now I 
hated him. When we reached the cor- 
ner he turned, and, to my surprise, 
stretched out his hand. “May as well 
say good-by, Miss Cole. To-morrow I 
leave for Arizona.” 
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“Arizona?” And I at once pricked 
up my ears. 

“Tam going out to look after the in- 
terests of our mine.” 

“The firm’s mine?” I asked. 

“Practically. We own the bulk of 
it, and it’s up to us to have some one 
on the spot to see how the wind’s blow- 
ing.” 

“Oh, then you wili be there perma- 
nently ?” 

“Tn all likelihood.” 

I stepped into the car with two pre- 
dominating thoughts in my mind. One 
was the sense of satisfaction in knowing 
that I was about to lose sight of a per- 
son who strangely irritated me, and the 
second was a conviction of the shallow, 
babbling brain of the junior, and the 
silent depths of the senior, partner of 
the firm that employed me. Mr. Mont- 
rose would not, in a hundred years, 
have babbled so much of his private 
affairs to me. And possessing the con- 
trasting communicative nature of a 
woman, I idealized the opposite char- 
acteristic in man. 

One morning some weeks later, while 
I sat at my desk working diligently, a 
messenger hurried in with a despatch. 
I knew before it left his hand that it 
was from Arizona—such is the intui- 
tion of woman. I signed for it, and 
immediately carried it to Mr. Mont- 
rose’s desk. He tore it open, read the 
contents, and, jumping to his feet, 
reached for his hat and hurried out of 
the office. 

As the door closed behind him I 
glanced at his desk. In the excitement 
of the moment he had entirely forgot- 
ten the scrap of vellow paper. The old 
Eve rose up in me with the additional 
weakness of two hundred years of con- 
secutive Eves, and I encountered an ir- 
resistible temptation to walk over and 
read the message. 

For the moment, however, I con- 
quered myself, and, crossing the room 
to my own desk, commenced to work. 
But it was no use, the temptation was 
too strong. 

‘“What’s the odds?” I cried. “If it 
turns out to be a state secret, why, 
then, I can keep a state secret.” 
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I started across the room, but 
stopped half-way, and began to study 
the pattern of the carpet. Suddenly 
Montrose’s voice came to me as he had 
spoken during that first week after he 
had engaged me: “I think, also, it 
would be a very good idea to remem- 
ber occasionally who you are.” 

And yet, even as I formed a series 
of good resolutions, my feet carried me 
directly opposite Montrose’s desk. The 
paper lay open before me, but it was 
upside down. I swore to myself that 
I would not go a step nearer, and, 
standing where I was, I read, spelling 
the words out as they lay before me 
thus: . 


TD VeploHy aqereae [ye [19S 


The fever of speculation entered my 
brain. Sell all available Golden Girl! 
That was the mine out in Arizona. 
Wait—how much money had I, and 
how far would it go? There was the 
five thousand left by my father, and 
which I had laid away for helpless old 
age. Then, besides, I had two thou- 
sand which the old relics of the rectory 
had brought. I wéuld stake it all on 
Golden Girl! And if I lost, well, what 
then? I had my earning faculties left; 
and as to the future—to the winds with 
the future! 

I pinned on my hat and hurried out 
of the office. 

I went straight to Booth’s, with 
whom I had been brought into contact 
frequently in my business relations. 

Entering, I went to one of the book- 
keepers, who at once recognized me as 
Mr. Montrose’s private secretary. 

“I want to sell short a thousand 
shares of Golden Girl,” I said. 

“A thousand shares—in whose name, 
Miss Cole?” 

“In my name. Wait,” I Added. 
“Mr. Booth once told me he would let 
me have a five-point margin on certain 
stocks. Will this apply now?” 

“Certainly. By the way, this is the 
mine that Mr. Montrose is interested 
in, is it not?” said tie clerk curiously. 

“That I cannot tell you,” I answered 
evasively. “This is purely a personal 
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The paper lay open before me, upside down. 





matter. You have my order correctly, 
have you not? A thousand short.” 

“And you will protect this how far?” 
he continued. 

“Wherever it goes to,” I cried wild- 
ly ; and then on second thoughts added: 
“If it jumps ten points let it go.” 

I turned and hurried out of the of- 
fice. When I reached my desk I dis- 




















covered that I had evidently not been 
missed. Mr. Montrose had not re- 
turned. Writing out a check, I called 
the office messenger, and sent it over 
to my brokers. 

In half an hour I called up the firm, 
and learned that the Golden Girl had 
slumped three points. At the news I 
jumped three feet. But, you under- 
stand, I was alone in the office. 

By three o’clock the stock had fallen 
from eighty to sixty-nine! I saw vis- 
ions of a future life of luxury, but, 
characteristic of the woman-nature, to 
save my soul I could not have told you 
exactly how much ahead I was. Be- 
neath-all my feelings of elation was an 
undercurrent of delight that my em- 
ployer had added to his fortune, and 
therefore, I hoped, to his happiness. 

After three o’clock Mr. Montrose re- 
turned. He silently crossed the room to 
his desk and glanced at the forgotten 
telegram; then he looked at me. I 
could distinctly feel his eyes on me, but 
I diligently kept mine fastened on my 
work. I wanted to ask him how many 
thousands he had cleared, and to con 
gratulate him from my innermost heart, 
but my disobedience made words im- 
possible, and I felt for the moment as 
insignificant as the postage-stamp I was 
affixing to the envelope in my hand. 
He silently sorted his letters, fastened 
up his greatcoat, and passed out of the 
office with the customary, “Good after- 
noon, Miss Cole.” 

The next two days the Golden Girl 
fell thirty points. For those two whole 
distracting days I was alone in the 
office, spending my time on the path 
between my desk and the telephone. 

When my stock touched twenty-nine, 
I yelled across the line: ‘Close her 
out.” The strain was too much, with 
no adviser at hand. Even with a mil- 
lion in sight, I could not have stood it 
a moment longer. 

I had scarcely left the telephone 
when the door opened, and Mr. Mont- 
rose walked in. In my excitement I did 
not notice the unusual pallor of his 
face, but when I thought of it after- 
ward, I remembered that my back was 
to the door when he entered; and as the 
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footsteps crossed the floor, I fancied 
they were those of an old man. 

He walked to the window and back 
to his desk. Twice he did this silently. 
Then he sat down and leaned far back 
in his chair, as though from sheer ex- 
haustion. 

“Miss Cole——” His voice sent a 
strange feeling of fright through me. 
I seemed to have encountered an in- 
explicable mystery, and was at a loss 
to know what to do or say. It suddenly 
occurred to me that he was ill. I rose 
from my chair and started across the 
floor, but he turned and said: “Sit 
down, please.” He paused, and then 
with a sudden change in his voice con- 
tinued : 

“T have something to tell you. 
till I think how I am to begin.” 

He passed his hand across his brow 
as though in a state of perplexity. 
Then he looked up quickly, and for the 
first time I discovered the drawn, hag- 
gard look in his face. 

“Lack of sleep always plays the 
deuce with me,” he began slowly; “and, 
by the way, when did I sleep last? Ah, 
yes, I remember now.” 

Again he paused, as though in an en- 
deavor to steady his voice. Then he 
said slowly: “I’m a financial ruin, Miss 
Cole. Do—do you grasp the meaning 
of what I say? I’m a financial ruin. 
I’ve lost everything—everything.” 

“But I can’t make out what you 
mean,” I said quickly. 

“A financial ruin at thirty-six,” he 
went on thoughtfully, resting his head 
on his hand. Then he roused himself, 
and springing to his feet walked rapid- 
ly to the window. «8 

“But I must explain,” he went on, 
and coming over he stood directly in 
front of me. “Because it means, for 
one thing, that—that I must part with 
you. This is more to me than you can 
ever know—and more than I cam ever 
tell you—-now. For you it is nothing; 
you can easily find congenial work 
elsewhere—but for me, for me it is 
everything—everything !” 

I wanted to say something to com- 
fort him—to tell him that his trouble 
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was my sorrow, out somehow the 
words refused to come. And so I sat 
there and said nothing; knowing— 


knowing of his unspoken love and fear- 
ing to let myself speak. 

I was on the point of saying some- 
thing when he suddenly began: “Do 
you remember a certain personal tele- 
gram coming on Tuesday morning?” 

“I do,” I said, not raising my eyes. 

“It was from Arizona,” he went on, 
“and gave me information about a cer- 
tain mining stock. Mr. Crossen and I 
agreed that in order to thwart any in- 
tercepting eyes, and for general pur- 
poses, we would word our telegrams in 
exactly the opposite way to what was 
meant. Tuesday he wired me to sell a 
certain stock. According to our agree- 
ment, it certainly meant to buy. And 
so I did. It is a mine in which we 
have a part interest. Perhaps you have 
noticed what the Golden Girl mine has 
done since Tuesday.” 

I held my breath in astonishment. 

“But how did it happen?’ I cried. 

“Happen! Some one has played 
false, that’s all.” 

“But if——” I said, with Mr. Crossen 
clearly fixed in my mind—‘“if Mr. 
Crossen has gained in this drop, as no 
doubt he has, why, it will be a mutual 
benefit. You are partners.” 

He shook his head. “We dissolved 
partnership the week before he left. It 
was a useless partnership with his ulti- 
mate future in the far West.” 

“Then I believe,” I cried excitedly, 
“that he laid a plot to ruin you from 
the first.” 

“More to benefit himself than to ruin 

me,” he said quigtly. 
’ We remained silent for a moment. 
Mr. Montrose had gone back to his 
chair. I stood up, and, walking over to 
his desk, said solemnly : 

“Would you—could you ever forgive 
me if I deliberately disobeyed you?” 

“Disobeyed me! What do _ you 
mean?” He looked up, and for the 
first time that day smiled. é 

“That private telegram that came 
Tuesday—I be 
“Well, go on.” 
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“Perhaps you don’t remember that 
in your excitement you left it on your 
desk.” 

“T saw it afterward—what of it?’ 

“I read it—I could not resist it, 
somehow.” He looked up at me, and 
laid his hand over mine for an instant. 

“Well, well, I can forgive you. Be- 
sides, you did not open it; you remem- 
ber, I told you not to open private 
messages ; that was all.” 

“You make more excuses for me than 
I deserve,” I said. 

“Do I? Well, what did your curi- 
osity bring you,’ Miss Eve?” 

“Nofhing yet, but I’ve put every cop- 
per I had in the world in Golden Girl. 
I followed your telegram, and sold it 
short.” 

He was looking straight ahead of 
him in a disinterested manner. 

“How many did you sell?” he said 
mechanically. “I hope you’ve made 
a trifle.” 

“Booth let me in on a five-point mar- 


’ 


gin. I think I sold twelve hundred 
shares.” 

“Twelve hundred!” he cried, in 
amazement. “Impossible. You’ve 


made some mistake.” 

“Not at all,” I said. ‘My father left 
me five thousand, which I had laid by 
for old age, and then there was——” 

“But when did you close it out?” he 
cried, interrupting me. 

“Tuesday, a half an hour after your 
telegram came, I sold twelve hundred 
shares short,” I answered slowly, 
watching his face. “And I closed out 
at twenty-nine.” 

Mr. Montrose jumped to his feet. 
“Good heavens, child, if you know what 
you’re talking about, you’ve made your- 
self a rich woman.” 

He had taken my hand in his as 
though to congratulate me, but as his 
eyes met mine he turned abruptly away. 

“Thank God for this!” he said fer- 
vently. “It’s indeed an ill wind that 
blows nobody good.” 

“T should never have made it but for 
you,” I said. “And—and,” I added 
desperately, ‘the money is really yours. 
Won’t you—won’t you take it—take 























half of it—just to start over again 
with?” 


He turned and looked at me. “Don’t 
talk so foolishly, Miss Cole. Please 
don’t—you can’t understand  all— 


yet.” 

“But I do understand,” I cried. “I 
understood some time ago—before I 
told you this. Why, you said yourself 
a few moments ago that—that your 
greatest loss would be losing me; that— 
that 
ming coals. I could not go on. 

“Yes. And you know I meant it, 
Margaret,” he said quietly. 

“Then why—why should you lose 
me? Won't you—take me with the 
money ?” 

“Hush,” he said, turning and walk- 
ing away. I followed him persistently. 

“But you must—whether you take 
me or not—you must take the money. 
I'll make it over to you. I—I’ll deed 
it to you. I'll never touch a copper of 
it. It’s your money. I made. it through 
you—through disobeying you. You’ve 
lost everything. Oh, Mr. Montrose, 
don’t you see? Why, it’s the hand of 
Providence—preordained—to save you, 
because—because you are—good.” 

I dropped my head, for I felt some- 
thing suspiciously moist about my eyes. 
He turned and caught my hands in his. 
Then he dropped them, and laughed 
aloud. 

The strain of the past few days had 
unhinged him. ; 

“Fancy Providence being mixed up 
in a stock deal—it’s funny ;” and again 
he laughed. 

“But what will you do?” I said, 
thinking for the moment that he was 
making fun of me. Once more he came 
over and took my hands. 

“Margaret, you know, don’t you, that 
I love you?” 

“Yes, I know,” I answered. ‘“Other- 
wise, do you think I would have thrown 
myself at your head as I did?” 

“But do you love me—really love 
me?” he cried, looking into my eyes 
incredulously. 

“Whether I tell you so depends on 

. whether you—will take the money,” I 
answered stubbornly. 
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“But you must tell me,” he went on 
firmly. ‘Do you love me, or—or are 
you performing an act of charity?” 

“Tf it were an act of charity—I think 
I would distribute it more generally,” 
I said, smiling. 

“But it all seems 
ble ” he went on. 

“Indeed! To take your own money 


so contempti- 
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He drew my lips down and kissed them. 
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—to marry the girl who—who loves’ why, you'll be the owner of the Golden 


you?” Girl—outright.” 
He drew me to him. He drew my lips down and kissed 
“Then you will really, really be the them. 

wife of a penniless wretch?” “I am already owner of the Golden 


“Yes, really,” I cried. “And we'll Girl—outright,” he said tenderly. ‘As 
get all that lost money back again. for the other Golden Girl—you can 
Some day, George, now just wait— have her. I’m satisfied.” 
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AN it be that this is November? A mocking-bird is trilling a rare melody 
from the top of a telegraph-pole, and he is so entranced with his own 
music that he fairly jumps up and down in ecstasy. 

Across the lawn and past the tinkling fountain a barefoot boy is chasing 
butterflies, and, hidden in the grass, a meadow-lark is whistling his roundelay. 
‘Tis Indian summer in its prime; the destroying fingers of Time are forever 
stayed in smiling greenery; roses are in full bloom, and the air is laden with 
the odor of orange-blossoms. 

The sky is as blue as turquoise; scarce a cloud as the warm golden days 
drift: by. The gardens are ablaze with color as rare as any day in June. Will 
winter come to cut all this down? Nay, nay; never comes any winter here at 
all. All night the birds will sing; all day groups of happy people will fare to the 
mountains, to the foothills, to orchard, to field, all on pleasure bent. As pleases 
them, they will sit in the shade of palm or pine. They will see sunsets so 
gorgeous, so golden, that it were well worth a journey across half a continent 
to see. The soft breezes from the sea will fan their cheeks, cool, refreshing, 
invigorating. The mountains rear their mighty bulk just over yonder, and in 
their strength man’s weakness grows into strength. 

Thanksgiving comes in November. Turkey? Not for the true Californian. 
Instead, tables loaded with fruits and vegetables grown right out in the garden, 
garnished and decorated with vines and flowers from the dooryard. November! 
And here are hundreds of people living in tents, or canvas houses, or ‘sleeping 
on the porches of their homes. Violets bloom in California in November. 

Has the calendar slipped a cog? Surely it is May, or has Father Time lain 
down for a rest? No, it is November, but it is in Southern California. ’Tis 
November with the mask of summer. 

Home come the rovers, home from over the sea, home from the desert, 
home from forest and mine and mountain. Hills of home are in their eyes. 

Love laughs here in November all clad in summer garb, and so shall all 
men, too, in this ever summer-land laugh and love and thank the Giver of all. 
good for His bounties and blessings all. ; 





































OME days after the appearance of 
the first of these papers, a friend, 
whom I chanced to meet at the 

Players’ Club, sat down to discuss with 
me the titles selected for the series. “I 
suppose,” said he, “that your next ar- 
ticle will treat of “The Childhood of the 
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American Theater. 

“Right!” I replied. 

“Then,” the old fellow continued, 
“you carmwrite of the present day un- 
der the caption: 
hood of the American Theater. 

If this gentleman was not too much 
disgusted at my rejoinder to be inter- 
ested further in my work, he found a 
confession of faith last month in the 
declaration: “I must always insist that 
to-day—whenever to-day may be—the 
theater is nearest to being in its 
prime.” 

Nevertheless, one must admit that 
the period directly following the Civil 
War was a time of great growth, fine 
fertility, and bountiful productiveness. 
It is for that reason that I have chosen 
to speak of the era in question as “The 
Youth of the American Theater.” 
Youth is undoubtedly the word with 
which to describe years of vigor, 
strength, and intellectual pregnancy. It 
is when those qualities have been soft- 
ened by time, polished and matured, 
that we may refer to man or thing as 
being in its prime. 

Our playhouse was distinctly pro- 
vincial in 1870, and so were the people 
who patronized it. New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Chicago, and San Francisco had per- 
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formances of merit, but practically the 
whole remainder of the country was 
without entertainment that would pass 
muster. England furnished nearly all 
our plays and players, as it furnished 
our tastes and standards of judgment. 
William Winter, writing on this sub- 
ject in 1898, said: “The American 
stage, as a national institution, has 
only of laté years become an _ inde- 
pendent power. It was built by British 
actors.” He might have added: “And 
by British dramatists.” 

When the period of fecundity finally 
arrived, the men who stood forth were 
chiefly Englishmen, but this was the 
land of their adoption, and it was here 
that their best work was done. Theirs 
was a time when the stock-company 
system, to which I have alluded else- 
where, still prevailed; and a producer 
who prospered must be an artist as 
well. The business necessities of the 
theater had not yet reached a point at 
which they required the full attention 
of the manager, who hired subordinates 
for the other and, to him, less im- 
portant branches of presentment. So it 
happens that the best-known names of 
this era—the names of the pioneers 
who had the greatest share in the de- 
velopment of our drama—are those of 
managers who were also authors and 
actors. Five of these managers were 
particularly noteworthy — James W. 
Wallack, James H. Hackett, Dion 
Boucicault, Edwin Booth, and Augus- 
tin Daly. Each was inseparably identi- 
fied with one or more theaters, with the 
result that it is hardly possible to de- 
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lineate the epoch in which they figured, 
except from a biographical view-point. 

James William Wallack came of a 
distinctly theatrical family. He was 
born in London in the last part of the 
eighteenth century, and visited this 
country as early as 1818, appearing 
then at the Park Theater. Twenty 
years later he opened the National 
Theater, which was burned down in 
1839, and, subsequently, Wallack’s Ly- 
ceum, on the corner of Broadway and 
Broome Street. This house had for- 
merly been known as Brougham’s Ly- 
ceum, and was conducted originally by 
mae t J ohn 
Brougham who 
wrote the famous 
burlesque known 
as “Pocahontas.” 
Brougham was in 
a sense the Joe 
Weber of his day, 
although the per- 
formances he gave 
were distinctly 
wittier and more 
legitimate than 
those of our Ger- 
man _ comedian; 
and his stage was 


trod by many of 
t he best-known 
actors in New 
York. He was 
part author of 
“London Assur- 


ance,” and full author of many dra- 


matic works which have survived him, 
chief among them the old play of 
“Lady <Audley’s Secret.” Brougham 


was an eccentric character, of convivial 
disposition, and, perhaps resultantly, 
of rather disagreeable domestic habits. 
Included with his achievements were 
the founding of the Lotus Club, and the 
publication of a comic newspaper called 
The Lantern. It was that lack of busi- 


ness ability which characterizes so 
many men of his type that cost 
Brougham his theater after a most 


successful season, and enabled Wallack 
to gain possession of it. 

The company maintained under the 
Wallack régime was a fine one, boast- 
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ing W. R. Blake, J. W. Lester (after- 
ward known as Lester Wallack), E. A. 
Sothern, and Mrs. W. J. Florence. 
Blake was stage-manager; and as ca- 
pable as he was erratic and irresponsi- 
ble. Lester Wallack, in his book, 
“Memories of Fifty Years,” relates 
several incidents illustrative of the dis- 
position of this clever man. On one 
occasion a gentleman named Hind, 
who had been cast for a small part, ob+ 
jected to the fact that his initials did 
not appear on the program. Blake 
promised that the omission should be 
rectified, and the following night the 
complainant fig- 
ured on the bill as 
“B. Hind.” Wal- 
lack produced at 
t he Lyceum a 
number of cele- 
brated plays, 
among those of- 
fered for the first 
time in America 
being Béucicault's 
* as Ove ‘and 
Money, and 
srougham’s 
“Pocahontas.” 

The success of 
this _ burlesque 
seems to have been 
partly the result 
of one of those 
OSE nae a <= 
dents which so 
often turn the tide of affairs in the 
playhouse. One evening, shortly after 
the production of the piece, Georgina 
Hodson, who had been appearing in the 
title-rdle, failed to arrive in time for 
the performance. A conference was 
held, and the late Charles Walcott sug- 
gested that the entertainment be al- 
lowed to proceed without a Pocahontas. 
The idea made an impression on Wal- 
lack, and the curtain was finally rung 
up on this extradordinary interpretation 


of “Hamlet” without Hamlet. Walcott, 
who was playing John Smith, and 


Brougham, who was playing Powhatan, 
divided Pocahontas’ lines between 
them. First one would say: “This is 
what Pocahontas would remark if she 














were present,” and then he would talk 
to himself. “Where is Poky?” Walcott 
would* exclaim, to which Brougham 
would reply: “Lost among the: ice- 
bergs of Broadway.” The audience 
got the spirit of the thing, and 
screamed with delight. 

Matilda Heron made her first great 
hit on the stage of Wallack’s Lyceum, 
appearing as Camille to the Armand of 
E. A. Sothern. Edwin Booth and E. L. 
Davenport and Agnes Robertson also 
were associated with the house, with 
which Wallack concluded his connec- 
tion ir 1861. That same year he took 
possession of the building on the north- 
east corner of Broadway and Thir- 
teenth Street, which for two decades 
was known as Wallack’s Theater. This 
place of amusement afterward was 
christened the Star, and, passing 


through various phases of good and 


bad fortune, remained standing until 
1901. A business block has since been 
erected on the site. There is no room 
in a magazine article for a detailed re- 
lation of the noteworthy productions 
made at the second Wallack’s Theater. 
It is sufficient to say that during the 
Wallack tenancy, practically every cele- 
brated actor of the time was seen there, 
and that no fewer than fifty plays of 
importance were presented. The tend- 
ency throughout was an upward one; 
and a student might trace much of the 
progress of our drama in the programs 
of the house. Wallack’s third New 
York theater still stands at the corner 
of Broadway and Thirtieth Street. 
This structure was not begun until 
1881, and, therefore, its history does 
not belong to a paper dealing with the 
youth of our stage. 

Photographs of the elder Wallack 
still in existence show him to have been 
a clerical-looking man with a scholarly 
brow and a determined chin. He was 
not brilliantly educated, but obtained 
his professional knowledge in the best 
dramatic school, that of experience. 
For many years stage-manager at 
Drury Lane, he had seen play and had 
played with such masters of his art as 
Kean, Kemble, Macready, and Mrs. 
These and many others he 
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numbered among his intimates; and his 
influence in this country was not more 
due to his own activity than to his suc- 
cess in bringing here the leaders in his 
field. It was he, for example, who in- 
duced William E. Burton to visit 
America, with results so fortunate that 
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the comedian was soon afterward man- 
ager of a theater—Burton’s Winter 
Garden—which ranked in importance 
and influence with Wallack’s. 

From the beginning of his career, 
Wallack uncompromisingly opposed 
that prejudice against innovation 
which characterized most of the mana- 
gers of his time. Lester Wallack re- 
lates the incident of his father coming 
on the stage as Tressel, with disheveled 
hair, one boot torn nearly off, one spur 
broken, and his sword snapped in two, 


,at which his employer was thoroughly 


shocked. 

“Young man,” 
he said, “how do 
you ever hope to 
get on in your 
profession by de- 
liberately disre- 
garding all prece- 
dents? Tressel 
should enter in a 
suit of decent 
black, with © silk 
stockings on, and 
with a white hand- 
kerchief in his 
hand!” 

coy atl’ ex 
claimed Wallack. 
“After being de- 
feated and flying 
from battle ?” 

“That has noth- 
ing at all to do 
with it,” replied 
the manager. “The 
proprieties! Sir, the proprieties!” 

I can think of no better example of 
the greatness of Wallack. If, in these 
days of realism, we praise Clyde Fitch 
for introducing to us society people 
who speak good English, how much 
more should we praise Wallack for a 
regard to probability which flew in the 
face of blind faith in tradition. 

To the managerial and_histrionic 
ability of James H. Hackett I have al- 
ready alluded once or twice in the 
course of this series of articles. Hack- 
ett was identified prominently with the 
Park Theater, and up to the time of his 
death exercised a potent influence upon 
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theatricals in New York. Dion Bouci- 
cault figured less prominently as a man- 
ager, his one venture in a_ business 
capacity having been in connection with 
the New Park. It was as a dramatist 
that Boucicault left a lasting impression 
upon the stage; not only in this coun- 
try, but in Great Britain. 

Excepting only Lope de Vega, the 
Spanish playwright, whose composi- 
tions numbered nearly a_ thousand, 
Boucicault was the most prolific author 
the world has ever known. During the 
sixty-eight vears of his life he wrote 

or adapted. about 

four hundred 
plays, a very large 
percentage 
of which became 
popular. The first 
and. greatest of 
these, “London 
Assurance,” was 
produced before 
its author had at- 
tained his major- 
ity. Others of his 
works which have 
* stood the test of 
time are ‘Arrah- 
na-Pogue,” ‘Led 

Asray, ‘The 

Colleen Bawn,” 

‘*T he Shaugh- 

raun,” and “Rip 

Van Winkle,’ 

which in later 

years became iden- 
tified with the act- 
ing of Joseph Jefferson. 

Boucicault was born in Ireland, but 
came to America in 1854, and played 
in New York. His leading woman at 
that time was Agnes Robertson, whom 
he married at the end of a romance 
quite as absorbing as any which he used 
in his plays. These works, while they 
were remarkably brilliant and able, 
marked no particular forward step in 
the art of the theater. They were sim- 
ply stirring melodramas and_ brilliant 
comedies patterned after a fashion cre- 
ated long before the birth of their au- 
thor. 

In an art remarkable for the fact that 
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it leaves no trace, except upon the 
mind, nothing could be more interest- 
ing .than the lasting impression. upon 
our theater made by Edwin Booth. 
More than a decade has elapsed since 
his death, and yet ‘there has been no 
abatement of the affectionate reverence 
in which the tragedian is held in this 
country. This is probably due not 
more to the ability of the actor than 
to the ‘sweetness, sensitiveness, and 
generosity of the man. We recall with 
more than ordinary sentiment Booth’s 
loving friendship for Lawrence Bar- 
rett, his noble gift of the Players’ Club 
(on which he ex- 
‘pended $175,000) 
to his profession, 
and the national 
calamity which 
marred his whole 
life because it was 
brought about by 
his brother. 
300th was a 
very conspicuous 
figure on the stage 
in New York. His 
initial appearance 
was made in Bos- 
ton late in 1849, 
but it was to the 
metropolis that he 
devoted his ma- 
turer energies. At 
Burton’s Metro- 
politan Theater 
and at Burton’s Winter Garden he did 
his best work, creating a most profound 
impression. In 1863 he assumed abso- 
lute control of the Winter Garden, 
which he continued to manage during 
the next four years. During his ten- 
ancy of this house he succeeded in run- 
ning “Hamlet” for one hundred con- 
secutive nights; and it was there that 
the three brothers, Edwin, Junius 
Brutus, and John Wilkes Booth, were 
seen together in “Julius Cesar.” On 
March 23, 1867, the Winter Garden 
was burned to the ground. You will 
remember my observing that this was a 
fate of most theaters in those days. 
Fire destroyed the amusement  build- 
ings of P. T. Barnum so often, that, 
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in his autobiography, he confesses to 
feeling after one conflagration that it 
would have been wise to “take this fire 
as a notice to quit and go a-fishing.” 

Nevertheless, two years later, Booth 
was manager of a new house called 
Booth’s Theater, located at the corner 
of Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third 
Street. A big department-store now 
stands on the grounds, and probably 
very few of the women who shop there 
realize that they may be bargaining for 
ribbons and laces in the very spot hal- 
lowed by some of the most sacred tra- 
ditions of our stage. 

Booth’s first 
company was a re- 
markable one; in- 
cluding Edwin 
Adams, Mark 
Smith, Augustus . 
Pitou, Mary Mc- 
Vicker, Fannie 
Morant, and _ that 
same T..G. Hind, 
on whom Blake 
once bestowed the 
initial “B.”’ Booth 
chose as his open- 
ing bill “Romeo 
and Juliet,” chiefly 
because it was that 
tragedy which had 
been announced 
for the night of 
the burning of the 
Winter Garden. 
The year Booth’s was opened an end- 
less procession of celebrities appeared 
there, among them Kate Bateman, 
James H. Hackett, William E. Sheri- 
dan, and John E. Owens. Booth him- 
self filled most of the time at the 
theater, in which also appeared Char- 
lotte Cushman, John McCullough, Ed- 
win Forrest, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Flor- 
ence, and Lawrence Barrett. The great 
actor’s connection with.this place ended 
in disaster to him. The financial panic 
of 1873 forced him into bankruptcy, 
cost him the theater, and swept away 
the savings of a lifetime. Booth was 
happily able to retrench himself after- 
ward, and died a comparatively wealthy 


man. 
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Brilliant and influ- 
ential as were the 
pioneers I have men- 
tioned, no one can 
hesitate in ascribing 
to Augustin Daly the 
greatest givable cred- 
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it for the upbuilding 
of our stage. Daly 
was probably t he 
most remarkable and 
picturesque figure 
connected with the 
drama in America. 
He began life as an 
editorial writer for 
the New York Sun- 








day Courier, and at 
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one date was dra- 
matic critic simulta- 
neously for five 
newspapers, among 
them the Sun and the 
Times. From his 
early youth, Daly as- 
pired to write plays, 
and it would be im- 
possible to say how 
many scores of his 
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manuscripts went 
from theatrical office 
to theatrical office be- 
fore the production, in 1862, of his 
first successful effort, an adaptation 
of Mosenthal’s ‘Deborah,’ entitled 
“Leah.” That tragedy is still popular 
with audiences, and has been used fre- 
quently as part of the repertoire of 
well-known stars. 

Like all men of genius, Augustin 
Daly was erratic in the extreme. Many 
of us who have not yet reached the 
prime of life, remember seeing him on 
first nights at Daly’s Theater—a dis- 
tinguishable figure even in a crowd. 
The late Mrs. Gilbert, who knew him 
well and loved him, says, in her ‘“Remi- 
niscences,” that most of this eccentric- 
ity was on the surface, and that in his 
heart the manager was the simplest of 
simple gentlemen. 

It was not a far cry from the pro- 
duction of Daly’s first play to his ap- 
pearance as a manager. In 1869 he 
took possession of the Fifth Avenue 


A. S. SEER, Steam Job Printer, 26 Union Square, East Side, New York. 


Theater—not the one now controlled 
by Proctor, but a house that stood on 
the site at present occupied by the 
Madison Square. His initial perform- 
ance here was Robertson’s comedy, 
“Play.” The presenting company in- 
cluded E. L. Davenport, George Hol- 
land, James Lewis, George Clarke, 
William Davidge, Fanny Davenport, 
Agnes Ethel, and Mrs. G. H. Gilbert. 
Most of these people became famous 
under Daly’s direction, and owe their 
fame to him, even as Mrs. Leslie Car- 
ter is said to owe her reputation to 
David Belasco. 

Daly had a wonderful talent for 
scenting histrionic ability and cultiva- 
ting it. So long as she lives or as 
memory of her survives, the best monu- 
ment to this talent will be Ada Rehan. 
Daly’s attention was attracted to Miss 
Rehan in December, 1877, when she 
was acting in Albany. Two years later 
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she appeared under his management, 
and never ceased to do so from that 
time until the date of his death. She 
was the principal actress at Daly's 
theaters in New York and London, and, 
profiting by his tuition and guidance, 
played more than two hundred parts in 
the score of years during which she 
was at her best. 

Aside from his career as a_ stage- 
manager, Daly did some remarkable 
things in a managerial way. It seems 
trifling to note that it was he who in- 
vented theatrical lithographs, and 
equally unimportant to call attention 
to the fact that it was he who first em- 
ployed a newspaper representative for 
his theater in New York. Neverthe- 
less, both innovations are interesting as 
indicating the scope and breadth of his 
mind. The Fifth Avenue Theater 
burned to the ground on New-year’s 
Day, 1873, and immediately afterward 
Daly leased the Worrell Sisters’ New 
York Theater, on Broadway near 
Eighth Street, opening the house 
twenty days later under the name of 
the building then in ashes. Later on he 
directed the fortunes of Banvard’s 
Museum, which then came to be known, 
as it is known now, as Daly’s Theater. 
The space at present used as a lobby 
in this building was originally a lecture- 
room in which human. and other curi- 
osities were placed on exhibition. Here 
Daly maintained a company which in 
point of excellence has never since been 
approached in New York. Here he al- 
lowed his artistic impulses full swing, 
making productions which had nearly 
all, if not quite all, of the detail and 
beauty of our modern productions, and 
were probably in much better taste. 
When public interest was deflected 
from these offerings of the standard 
and classic drama, Daly provided him- 
self with the luxury of making digni- 
fied and scholarly presentations by 
forming an organization which alter- 
nated with the regular Daly’s Theater 
Company, and gave performances of 
light opera and musical comedy. Thus 


it was possible to go to this house one 
month to see “The Circus Girl,” and 
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the next to witness a masterly inter- 


pretation of “As You Like It.” 
Throughout all this the clientele of the 
house remained steadfast, and was 


probably as intellectual and critical a 
body of amusement lovers as has ever 
existed in the United States. 

Augustin Daly was one of the few 
men from whose connection with it the 
stage derived nothing but benefit. He 
was a gentleman and a scholar—unri- 
valed as a producer;and in the front 
rank of American dramatists. The 
great majority of the plays he wrote 
during his life have survived him, 
among .the number being “Griffith 
Gaunt,” “Under the Gas Light,” “A 
Mash of Lightning,” “Divorce,” “Frou- 
Frou,” and an excellent dramatization 
of “The. Pickwick Papers.” 

He introduced to his public such ac- 
tors as Clara Morris, Agnes Ethel, 
Fanny Davenport, Sara Jewett, Edith 
Kingdon (now Mrs. George Gould), 
Emily Rigl, John Drew, and Ada Re- 
han. He also assembled one of the 
finest collections of theatrical works of 
art ever owned by an individual. This 
collection was, unhappily, disintegrated 
at his death. 

If it has seemed presumptuous of 
me to write the lives of five men under 
the title at the head of this article, I 
must beg not to be condemned until 
the gentle reader has considered the 
services which this great quintet gave 
to the stheater in America. Read the 
history of our stage up to ten years 
ago, subtract from it every literary ef- 
fort and business venture made by these 
five, and see how little that is really 
important remains to be treated. They 
found our playhouse given over to 
crude performances of Shakespearian 
drama and to silly farces of a degree 
of puerility that would not be tolerated 
to-day by the audience at a burlesque 
house on Eighth Avenue. They left it 
a respectable and respected institution, 
devoted to the interpretation of strong 
drama and clever comedy, and to pro- 
ductions that were, so far as was pos- 
sible, the equals of those we have to- 
day. 
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A THREAD OF THOUGHT FROM THE SEAMY SIDE. 


Y friends,” said the preacher solemnly, “he who sows the wind shall reap 


the whirlwind.” 
“Maybe so,” commented a slightly deaf man in a back seat, “maybe so; 


a fellow might be able to sew the wind all right—but a whirlwind usually does 
its own ripping.” 
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CLASSIFIED. 


oe the Whites have a new nurse. 
Parpa—What is she, son? French, or German? 
Cuar.ie—I don’t know, papa. I think she’s broken English. 


@a 


ON THE FIRST NIGHT. 


| 
See ACTORS—The author of this play is.a dub! 

Tue AuTHOR—My manager is an idiot! 

THE MAanacGeR—Oh, these savage ignoramuses of critics! 

Tue Critic—This play is nonsensical, the acting poor, manager brainless, 
the public silly. 

Tue Pusiic—Help! 

GA. 


THE CRAZE FOR THE ANTIQUE. 


R. CRIBBS—Mrs. C., I have borne with resignation—nay, even cheerful- 
ness—antique chairs that wobbled, antique clocks that were always thirteen 
hours wrong, antique rugs that some prehistoric Turks wore out’ in Richard III.’s 
time, antique china that would cause acute indigestion to a camel—if he looked 
at them—antique beds that gave me rheumatism, antique Chinese lamps that shed 
darkness, antique bowls. pots, pans, and kettles—all this I have smiled at; but 


when you give me antique eggs for breakfast I draw the line, madam—I draw . 


the line! 
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TODDLES (° 
TA LES . 


EDWIN L.SA 


X.—The Adventure of the Mysterious Prize 


|" you'll both be good for one whole 
month. Now, boys, try.” 

It seemed a long while. The 
moment was a solemn and earnest one. 
However, neither of the twins was 
above bribery, and father’s proffer ap- 
pealed as worth considering. 

The time was the rest interval during 
the Sunday afternoon walk; the place 
was a grassy spot at the edge of the 
wood; the occasion—well, there was 
occasion enough, as any father of twin 
boys will testify out of his own experi- 
ence. 

“Will we each get a_ present?” 
queried "Tiddles. 

“No; the present will be for the two 
of you, together.” 

Tiddles’ face fell. 

“Will it be something we both like?” 
queried Toddles. 

“Yes, indeed,” assured father. 

“Something to eat?” demanded Tod- 
dles. 

“N-no,” answered father. 
enough to eat.” 

“Another dog?” 
hopefully. 

“No, not another dog. 
another dog.” 

Tiddles’ face fell again. 

“Will it make a noise?’ questioned 
Toddles. 

“Yes, it will make a noise.” 

“A gun!’ 

“No, not a gun.” 

“Something to play with?” 

“Yes, something to play with. A fine 
thing to play with.” 

Humph! Good enough to eat, bet- 


“But nice 
asserted Tiddles 


Better than 








ter than a dog, would make a noise, and 
fine to play with; what could it be? 
The twins eyed each other, and then 
examined father. 

“Are you sure we'll want it?” 

“Of course vou will.” 

“Will mama and you like it?’ 

“As much as you.” 

“You can’t have it, though, when we 
want it!’ objected Tiddles jealously. 

“All right. But you will have to be 
good.” 

Aye, there was the rub. Did the end 
warrant the means thereto? 

“And not be kept after school.” 

Huh! 

“And not get papa into any more 
trouble with the neighbors by yotir 
pranks.” 

Huh! 

“And be very, very quiet and or- 
derly about the house.” 

Huh! 

“And run mama’s errands cheer- 
fully.” 

Huh! ’ 

“And help her all you can.” 

Huh! 

“And not cause her any extra steps, 
because she is not feeling very well.” 

Yes. 

“And you shall have the present!” 

Yes; but what was it? 

“And in the meantime don't ask any 
more questions, because I have told you 
enough.” 

A monkey! That was it—a monkey! 
They were sure. But perhaps they had 
better begin right away and not ask— 
although they would like to squeeze in 
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just this one more guess. Anyway, they 
might hazard between themselves, and 
at venture probe Hannah, the girl. 

So, very well; good would they be, 
trying hard to resume those ante- 
Christmas paths of careful rectitude— 
paths which, the season and reason be- 
ing past, they: had 





“Aw, I ain’t goin’ to look,” rebuked 
Tiddles, while fervently trusting that it 
might be too large for any drawer. 
“That wouldn’t be bein’ good.” 

“T ain't afraid,” proclaimed his broth- 
er, of fiber more ruthless. 

“Well—you look, then,” encouraged 
Tiddles craftily. 

It occurred to him 





felt free to abandon. 

The days 
dragged. Being 
good, while delight- 
ful in the principle 
of it, is apt to be 
dull in the practise ; 
and a month is a 
tremendous space to 
traverse. Never- 
theless, behold Tid- 
dles and Toddles 
Brown moving cir- 
cumspectly, envel- 
oped by an atmos- 
phere of Christmas 
expectancy; Tiddles 
being rigorously 
good, Toddles, more 
erring, spasmodical- 
ly so. 

The prize re- 
mained a fascinating 
mystery. Mother 
and Hannah, the 
girl, seemed to be 
as ignorant and un- 
informed as every- 
body else, save fa- 
ther; only that Han- 
nah, when advised 
that probably it was 
a monkey, was 
startled into shriek- 
ing the pious ex- 
clamation : 

“Oh, may God 
forbid!” ; 

Manifestly, Hannah did not like mon- 
keys. 

Finally, mother advised them that it 
was not to be a monkey. Father must 
have let her into the secret. What was 
it to be, then? 

“Maybe they got it hid somewheres,” 
suggested Toddles. “In a drawer, I bet 
you.” 























Toddles delayed not, but looked. 


that even did Tod- 
dies not gain in- 
formation, he might 
be apprehended, and 
his half of the forth- 
coming prize would, 
of course, revert to 
his next of kin, who 
could be no other 
than his twin. 

Toddles delayed 
not, but looked; em- 
ploying all his 
Christmas guile and 
knowledge of secret 
places of bureau 
and closet. But he 
was baffled, to mu- 
tual disappointment 
although in a meas- 
ure to mutual grati- 
fication; and he was 
not caught, to his 
brother’s own pri- 
vate regret. 

No, drawers and 
shelves _ revealed 
naught that would 
give an inkling as 
to the fashion of the 
promised reward. 
Toddles waxed dis- 
gusted. 

“Aw, I don’t be- 
lieve there’s any- 
thing at all,” he 
grumbled. 

The strain was affecting his temper. 

Tiddles entertained his own ideas on 
the subject. Considering that it was 
not to be found, and was not a mon- 
key, then likely enough it was a veloci- 
pede—and a velocipede for the two of 
them would be most embarrassing. 
Joint ownership of a velocipede was not 
a state attractive. Whatever was com- 
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ing, he wanted it for himself, 
did Tiddles. 

His brother’s growing luke- 
warmness offered him oppor- 
tunity. 


“I don't, either,” he agreed 


bluffly. ‘Nothin’ much, any- 
how.” 
“You gimme your half, 


then,” challenged Toddles. 

“Naw! You gimme yours.” 

Toddles shook his head. 

“Tl trade you for it,” he 
said. 

“What ?” 

“What'll vou give ?” 

“Give you my squirt-gun.” 

“Aw, gee! That old thing? 
Aw, gee! It’s bu’sted!” 

“Give you my _ sling-shot, 
with new rubbers on it.” 

“Pooh! Got a better sling- 
shot myself.” 

“What do you want, then? 
You say,” urged Tiddles, foiled 
in his efforts to drive a hard 
bargain, and shifting the bur- 
den of negotiations. 

“Tl trade you 
jew’s-harp.” 

Tiddles assented. 

“All right,’ he said promptly. “Here 
‘tis. Honest, now. Cross your heart 
an’ hope to die.” 

Toddles crossed his heart. 

“Hope to die,” he engaged. ‘But 
you got to let me have it sometimes,” 
he added. 

“W-well,” answered Tiddles, “When 
I ain’t usin’ it.” 

Whereupon, the business completed, 
Toddles exhibited a sudden startling 
perverseness. 

“Come on; let’s go over to Billy’s,” 
he proposed. 

Tiddles declined. 

“No; we can’t. We got to fill up the 
wood-box for over Sunday.” 

“We'll fill it up after supper. There's 
enough till then,” avowed his brother. 
“Come on. Billy’s got some new rab- 
bits—dandy ones.” 





my half for your 








“Cross your heart, an’ hope to die.” 


“I'm goin’, anyhow,” announced 
Toddles, starting. 

“Tl tell on you.” 

“T don’t care.” 

“You won't get any of the present. 

“Ain’t got any to get!” called back 
Toddles blithely, from his distance. 

He proceeded onward, whistling a 
disjointed tune. Tiddles gazed after. 
A little feeling of envy welled in his 
heart, as he witnessed his recreant 
brother's jaunty mien. In surrender- 
ing his claim to the reward, Toddles 
also had doffed responsibility. He had 
achieved freedom to do as he pleased, 
Toddles had, and even now was making 
up for lost time by hastening to see 
Billy’s new rabbits. Tiddles wished 
that he might take a few moments off 
from duty and see Billy’s new rabbits. 
3eing strictly good had its disadvan- 
tages. However, Tiddles straightened 
with a counter-feeling of righteous re- 
sentment. It devolved upon him now 


“But mama told us to fill up the ’to be doubly faithful, since the prize 


wood-box,” faltered Tiddles 


ingly. 


appeal- 





Let Toddles enjoy 
Himself would 


was to be all his. 
his mistaken liberty. 
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persevere, and having reached the goal 
would mock at Toddles’ o’er-late re- 
pentance. Huh! Therefore Tiddles, 
painfully assiduous, applied himself to 
filling the wood-box. 

“And where’s Toddles?” asked Han- 
nah, the girl, witnessing Tiddles only 
busied at the task. 

“He skipped off.” 

“After your mama told him to stay 
and help?” 

“Uh-huh. He skipped off, anyhow.” 

“Then he doesn’t want half of that 
fine present, may- 
be?” 

“But he hasn’t 
any half now. I 
traded him for it. 
I give him my 
jew’s-harp for his 


but he 
hasn't got his 
half = yet,” ob- 
jected Hannah. 
“That wasn’t 
any way to do— 
trade before you 
either of you had 
a half. You don’t 
own the present 
yet, because you 
haven’t earned it 
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“Well, well,” soothed Hannah, laugh- 
ing. “Wait and see. It'll come out all 
right. I should say so! That present 
will make a better noise than any jew’s- 
harp. Indeed, he’ll be anxious enough 
to give back the jew’s-harp, when he 
finds out. He’ll want a hand in, I’m 
sure.” 

“Better noise than a jew’s-harp?” 
quavered Tiddles wonderingly. 

“Oh, my, yes!’ assured Hannah. 

What could it be? What could that 
be which was nice enough to eat, was 
superior to a 
dog, was fine to 
play with, and 
would make a 
noise. better 
than a jew’s- 
harp? With 
hopes raised an- 
other notch, Tid- 
dles_ slowly re- 
sumed his task. 

But supposing 
that Toddles had 
overreached him! 
Supposing the 
verdict be that 
Toddles had no 
half to trade, and 
that himself was 
out a jew’s-harp, 


by being good a with nothing to 
month.” show for it! 

“We traded, Supposing that 
though. He give Toddles_ wasn’t 
me his half for SS made to return 
my jew’s - harp, They sped on, the three of them. the  jew’s-harp, 


an’ then right 

away he skipped, an’ he didn’t care, 
because he didn’t have any half any 
more,” explained Tiddles patiently. 

“But he hasn’t a half to trade you, 
Tiddles,” insisted Hannah. ‘Dear me, 
such boys! Bless your heart, don’t you 
understand? Now. by being naughty 
and running off, Toddles has spoiled 
his chance for that present, as much as 
ever he had one, and there won’t be 
his half for you!” 

“He’s got my jew’s-harp,” accused 
Tiddles, aghast, beginning to discern 
the precariousness of dealing in fu- 
tures. “He'll have to give it back.” 


punished.” 





and that the prize 
did not tempt him, after all! How- 
ever, Hannah evidently had a suspicion 
as to the present, and she had encour- 
aged. 

Toddles came rollicking back, elated, 
from Billy’s; but the wood-box was 
filled; and, listening to his brother’s 
glowing recital, Tiddles only glowered 
and grunted grudging response. 

At the supper-table he virtuously in- 
formed the family of Toddles’ deser- 
tion, and mother and father looked sad. 

“It was very naughty of Toddles,” 
enunciated mother. “He should be 




















“Toddles has lost his half of the 
present; that’s all,” decreed father se- 
verely. 

Toddles tried to appear unconcerned, 
but while he fidgeted, a scared expres- 
sion flitted across his face. 

“Do I get it all, then?” inquired Tid- 
dles anxiously. 

“Yes, you get it all,” affirmed father 
solemnly—with a fleeting glance at 
mother. 

“IT don't care,” averred Toddles 
weakly. “I got a jew’s-harp, anyhow.” 

“But this is somethin’ that’ll make 
lots better noise than a jew's-harp,”’ de- 
clared Tiddles eagerly. ‘Hannah says 
so—there !” 

“Oh, Hannah does, does she?” com- 
mented father, in a strange, choking 
tone; and mother grew oddly red. 

Plainly, Hannah had no business tell- 
ing what she knew. 


It had been father’s own proposition 
that they spend the night at 
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that they should not see its arrival. Or 
the velocipede! Or—it might be the 
monkey, notwithstanding. 

At any rate, how buoyant was Tid- 
dles that he had been good, and how in- 
wardly he gloated over Toddles, who 
had been bad. 

They sped on, the three of them. 

“Ts it in the barn?” ventured Tid- 
dles breathlessly, as they entered the 
gate. 

“It's in the house,” replied father. 

Not in the barn? Then it could not 
be the Shetland pony. Fancy a pony 
in the house! But it could be the 
velocipede, or the monkey, though. 

, ‘It’s up-stairs,’’ quoth father, as they 
crossed the threshold. 

Not the velocipede, evidently. Why 
should the velocipede be up-stairs? It 
must be the monkey! 

The house was permeated by a funny 
atmosphere, clean, reminiscent. Father 
conducted them straight up, and into 





Billy’s; where, with Billy’s par- [| | 
ents unusually lenient, allowing 
them to sleep three in a bed 
and indulge umrestricted in a 
pillow-fight, they and_ Billy 
enjoyed themselves immensely. 
In the morning, right after 
breakfast, father’s adroitness 
became evident. He _ himself 
turned up to get them, and he 
himself betraved what his pur- 
pose had been. In his kindness 
had been method. 

“The present has come, 
boys,” he declared cheerily, as 
he led them forth—Billy and 
Billy’s folks enviously gazing. 

“Has it? Did it come while 
we were away?’ exclaimed 
Tiddles gladly; even Toddles’ 
pace involuntarily quickened, 
although he had no possible in- 
centive save mere curiosity. 

“Yes, it came while you 
were away,” stated father. 

And the month was not yet 
over! 

A Shetland pony! Perhaps 
it was a Shetland pony! And 
they had been sent to Billy’s so 
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And the twang of the instrument floated up in a derisive pean. 
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his and mother’s bedroom. Mother 
was still in bed. She smiled at them. 
Hannah, the girl, stood by. 

“My darling boys,” greeted mother 
fondly. 

“No, no; it’s in the bed—look!” di- 
rected father, as .Tiddles’ eyes (and 
Toddles’, also) roved excitedly about 
the room. 

He gently lifted back the covers. 
- They beheld a red-faced, squeaking lit- 
tle bundle there, close beside mother. 
Tiddles peered. Toddles peered. A 


monkey? No! A baby! 

“Ts that it?” faltered Tiddles doubt- 
fully. 

“Aw, gee! A baby!” scoffed Tod- 
dles. 


“Yes; a little baby brother for you,” 
vouchsafed- Hannah, the girl. “What 
do you think of that, Toddles? Aren't 
you sorry you were bad?” 

“T thought it was goin’. to be a mon- 
key,” stammered Tiddles, a suspicious 
break in his voice. 

He drew back. 

“Aw, gee!” again scoffed Toddles. 

The baby doubled its wee fists, and 
might have made a motion toward Tid- 
dles. 

“See—it’s telling them apart al- 
ready!” cried Hannah, delighted. “It 
knows which is Tiddles, who has it all, 
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and which is naughty Toddles, who 
traded it for a jew’s-harp.” 

“Yes, my boys are big boys now, and 
they don’t look alike as they used to,” 
smiled mother. “Mama’s big boys; 
baby’s big brothers.” 

Tiddles drew back farther. He wept. 
It seemed to him that something had 
intruded to wrest from him the emolu- 
ments of his twinship. He felt that he 
had been doubly defrauded, hood- 
winked. 

“T didn’t know it was goin’ to be a 
baby,” he complained. “An’ now it’s 
tellin’ us apart. We ain’t twins any 
more!” 

“There! 
you should take her that way,” 
sought mother, stricken. 

“No. She meant that you are our 
big boys, now,” explained father. 

“Of course,” declared Hannah. 

Toddles nonchalantly turned, to re- 
tire. 

“I don’t care,” 


Mama didn’t mean that 
be- 


he asserted. “I’m 
tired of bein’ twins.” He marched out. 
From the stairs he called back: “Tid- 
dles can have it all. I don’t want it. 
I'd rather have the jew’s-harp.” 

And the twang of the instrument 
floated up in a derisive pzan, to mingle 
with his brother’s sobs and the consol- 
ing murmurs of mother, father, and 
Hannah, the girl. 


ae 


MA WAS PRETTY GOOD. 


EACHER—If your mother bought four baskets of grapes, the dealer’s price 
being a quarter per basket, how much money would the purchase cost her? 


TommMy—You never can tell. 


Ma’s great at bargaining. 


@a. 


JUST BEFORE THE BATTLE. 


¢¢-PHIS bread isn’t fit for a dog to ext,” growled the husband. 
“Very well, dear,” replied his wife; “don’t eat it, then.” 


@a. 
NO RICHER. 


°f AND what were the provisions of your uncle’s will?” 
“That I should have all he left after the payment of his just debts. 


“Ah! very good of the old man, wasn’t it? What did he leave?” 


“Just debts.” 
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HE ignorance of the newspaper 
press of two countries has been 
widely displayed in the last few 

weeks, as a result of the accession of 
Theodore Roosevelt to the ranks of 


spelling reform. This is the more sin- 
gular because newspaper-writers and 
editors above all other men should be 
well informed in regard to the history 
and character of the language they use 
—and so frequently abuse. 

In issuing the now famous order to 
the government printer to use the three 
hundred spellings of the Simplified 
Spelling Board (which is supported 
mainly thru the financial aid of Andrew 
Carnegie), Mr. Roosevelt simply fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of President 
Harrison, who on September 4, 1890, 
issued an executive order, establishing 
the United States Board of Geo- 
graphical Names, and directing that 
their spellings should be followed. 

Tho the work of this Geographical 
Board has been much criticized, it has 
succeeded in bringing some sort of or- 
der out of chaos; and we no longer 
see Klondike spelled in four ways, nor 
need any one who has a postal-guide 
be in doubt as to the proper spelling of 
any of the seventy-five thousand places 
in Uncle Sam’s domain. 

What Benjamin Harrison thus ac- 
complished for .our geography, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt may hope in some de- 
gree to do for our orthography ; but the 

8 


(NOTE.—In this article, the three hundred 
simpler spellings have been followed, except in 






great difficulty in advancing the move- 
ment for reformed spelling comes from 
the ignorance of the public. Doctor 
Samuel Johnson compiled the first 
English dictionary of any importance 
about 1795, and had he been less set in 
his individual opinions regarding the 
English language, he would not have 
recorded such bad forms as comptrol- 
ler, when controller was in established 
use; nor sovereign, when sovrain was 
written by Milton; nor debt and doubt 
where det and dout had been used by 
better scholars. He put a Latin p in 
receipt, but left it out of deceit; he 
changed Shakespeare’s i/and to island; 
and while he gave disdain properly, he 
has made us write deign ever since; 
he stuck the h into aghast, and mud- 
dled delite into delight; while our akes 
he changed to aches, and so on with 
hundreds of other good spellings, that 
should have been retained in the sim- 
pler forms. 

What Johnson did in his dogmatism 
has been perpetuated by hundreds of 
millions of copyists; and by such means 
has English—which as first put. into 
written form was an attempt to render 
the sounds of words phonetically—be- 
come a jumble of inconsistent spellings 
that requires many months of waste- 
ful study by all the children of this age, 
and all ages that follow, until a simpler 
orthography is accepted. 

It is because English is destined to 
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be the world language, and because a 
continuance of irrational spellings will 
foist millions of years of useless study 
on millions yet unborn, that this ques- 
tion of simpler spelling rises to the 
height of a great reform. For those of 
us who have become habituated to such 
senseless combinations of letters, it is 
easier to go on in the old way, just as 
it is easier for a Chinaman to go on 
with his heathenish method of sign- 
writing, and cumbersome manner of 
figuring with an abacus. But for our 
children’s and grandchildren’s sakes 
we should seriously consider the ad- 
vantages of the simpler spelling. 

Who are the advocates of spelling 
reform, and what do they demand of 
the public? 

The first serious movement for a 
simpler spelling had its headquarters 
in London. The Philological Society 
of London was and is -general head- 


quarters for experts in linguistic 
studies. From them comes the His- 
torical Dictionary of English, pub- 


lished by the University of Oxford. 
Doctor J. H. H. Murray, editor of this 
greatest dictionary, is an ardent advo- 
cate of reformed spelling. Among 
other workers who took a prominent 
part in the English movement which 
resulted, in 1882, in the publication of 
a set of rules and a list of several thou- 
sand words that required reforming, 
were such men as Professor Skeat, of 
Cambridge University, editor of the 
English Etymological Dictionary; 
Charles Darwin, Alfred Tennyson, 
Max Miiller, Herbert Spencer, and 
W. E. Gladstone. 

The American Philological Society 
in 1883 took joint action with the Eng- 
lish society, and they issued a list of 
nearly four thousand corrected spell- 
ings, all of which were included in the 
Standard Dictionary a dozen years ago. 
The Century Dictionary and Webster’s 
Dictionary have also set the seal of their 
approval on nearly all of these forms. 

Professor F. A. Marsh, of Lafayette 
College, was for many years president 
of the Spelling Reform Association, 
and has been perhaps its most persistent 
and earnest advocate in America. He 
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has been assisted and followed by many 
hundreds of college professors and 
other educators, and to-day we find at 
the front of the spelling reform move- 
ment such eminent collegians as 
3rander Matthews, E. Benjamin An- 
drews, Nicholas Murray Butler, Will- 
iam James, Thomas R. Lounsbury, and 
Calvin Thomas; such editors as Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder and William Moore 
Hayes, besides the editors of all the 
three leading American dictionaries; 
such publishers as Funk & Wagnalls, 
Henry Holt, and O. C. Blackmer; such 
judges as David J. Brewer and William 
W. Morrow; and such public men as 
Lyman J. Gage, Andrew Carnegie, and 
Theodore Roosevelt. Surely the sug- 
gestions of stich men as these are 
worthy of attention; and their work 
comes to the public merely as a sug- 
gestive appeal to common sense. There 
is no more effort to dictate to the pub- 
lic than there was in the days when 
Noah Webster induced our fathers to 
drop the k from picnic and almanac, 
and the u in favor, savior, ete. 

It is very little that the spelling re- 
formers ask. The list of three hun- 
dred words comprizes one hundred 
and fifty to one hundred and _ sev- 
enty forms that are already used 
by a majority of Americans. By com- 
mon consent nearly all of us now write 
ax not axe, bun not bunn, check not 
cheque, cue not queue, ether not 
ether, jail not gaol; parlor not parlour, 
and the like. Hence where is the hard- 
ship in writing bur for burr, clue for 
clew, coquet for coquette, distil for dis- 
till, draft for draught, dram for 
drachm, eolian for @olian, gage for 
gauge, mama for mamma, wo for woe, 
and so on? 

Few object to these last-named 
forms, because they are more or less 
established, and therefore familiar. 
The real antagonism seems to be 
aroused by the use of t for ed, as in 
kist, wisht, prest, etc., and in the case 
of the twelve common words that have 
been arbitrarily shortened; viz., altho, 
catalog, decalog, demagog, pedagog, 
prolog, program, tho, thoro, thorofare, 
thru, thruout. 

















Let us see whether these are in any 
way objectionable. The use of t for 
ed was common with such writers as 
Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
Coleridge, Mrs. Browning, Tennyson, 
Swinburne, Lowell, Lytton, and many 
others. It is also found frequently in 
Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” and in 
the Bible. All dictionaries recognize 
the usage as proper, and always have, 
while the general public has continued 
to use the t more or less in such words 
as blest, curst, fixt, lapt, and particu- 
larly in past and tost. 

The use of the t for ed in those 
participles where it is so pronounced 
was most common two hundred years 
ago. Simply because Doctor Johnson 
did not uphold the t in his dictionary, 
the English-speaking world seems to 
have drifted away from its use. The 
Simplified Spelling Board asks the 
public to return to this earlier and bet- 
ter form. 

Since the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, in 1898, began to advocate the 
use of the twelve spellings given above, 
they have been adopted by probably 
one hundred newspapers and _ period- 
icals, prominent among which are the 
Literary Digest and the American 
Printer. Two of the twelve have met 
with wide acceptance—program and 
catalog. More persons seem to object 
to tho and thru than to any of the oth- 
ers, notwithstanding the manifest ad- 
vantage of the shorter forms. As a 
matter of fact, tio was used by John 
Bunyan, Daniel Webster, Dryden, Ad- 
dison, Pope, Goldsmith, Scott, and 
Tennyson, and remains in common use 
in correspondence, usually with a need- 
less apostrophe. Thru is a new spell- 
ing, standing on its own merits. 

The fact that all the editors of all 
the great dictionaries of both England 
and America favor spelling reform is 
especially worthy of consideration in 
forming an opinion, because these are 
the scholars who have given the most 
thought to orthography. They simply 
record usage, and usage differs. All 
the dictionaries give two, three, four, 
five, and occasionally more spellings to 
certain words, because they have found 
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those spellings used to some degree by 
a number of educated English-speaking 
people. Simitar is an instance of this 
tedious multiplication of useless forms, 
being also commonly spelled cimeter, 
cimiter, scimitar, scimiter, and with va- 
riations of these letters. 

To have several spellings of the same 
words constitutes a nuisance of much 
magnitude. The Simplified Spelling 
Board asks that persons in sympathy 
with the movement take the list of three 
hundred words, all of which are spelled 
in at least two ways, and spell them 
only one way, in each case naming the 
shorter and better form. Thru the as- 
sistance of Andrew Carnegie, the board 
some time ago opened an office at I 
Madison Avenue, New York, and be- 
gan a campaign of education. Any 
person interested can have its pam- 
phlets for the asking. 

Evidently some of the board’s litera- 
ture reached President Roosevelt, and, 
without even notifying the board, he 
issued the order to the government 
printer which has attracted so much 
comment. It matters little how the 
government printer spells words in 
long reports that are destined to be- 
come musty without being read; but 
that the Simplified Spelling Board has 
enlisted Theodore Roosevelt on its side 
is the greatest stroke for spelling re- 
form since the days of 1882, when it 
was championed by the Right Honor- 
able William E. Gladstone. 

Seldom have the newspapers of two 
continents gone so far astray in mis- 
stating an event and drawing wrong 
and -ridiculous conclusions, as in this 
instance. The London Times foresees 
that ‘‘a great gulf will sooner or later 
be fixed between the official language 
of the United States and the common 
language of the people and 
that a still greater and, perhaps in the 
long run, almost impassable gulf would 
be fixed between the peoples 
on either side of the Atlantic.” 

This is said so seriously that one 
can hardly smile at its absurdity, 
though annoyed that the writer could 
be so ignorant as to add: “We might 
even have been persuaded to adopt 
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some of its (U. S.) views on spelling 
had we been consulted beforehand.” 
If the editor of the London Times 
would consult his own files, he would 
learn that London was the original 
headquarters of this spelling reform 
movement, and that it was championed 
by the leading statesman of England 
before Theodore Roosevelt’s name was 
well known in New York. 

Distinctly different is the attitude of 
the humorist, who sees nothing but fun 
in the situation. Witness this from 
Henry Watterson’s paper, the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal: 

Nuthing escapes Mr. Rucevelt. No sub- 
ject is tu hi fr him to takl, nor tu lo for 
him tu notis. He makes tretis without the 
consent of the Senit. He inforces such laws 
as meet his approval, and fales to se those 
that du not soot him. He now assales the 
English langgwidg, constitutes himself a sort 
of French Academy, and wil reform the spel- 
ing in a way ty soot himself. 


The above is damaging to the cause 
of spelling reform because it gives the 
public the impression that such phonetic 


spellings are advocated. Nothing could 
be more misleading. The three hun- 
dred spellings are of the most con- 
servative character, with the single ex- 
ception of thru, which is evidently in- 
troduced as an object-lesson, to invite 
discussion: 

To those interested in spelling re- 
form, it is trying to see some news- 
papers assailing the President’s action 
evidently with the sole object of in- 
juring him politically. Surely spelling 
should be a matter wholly outside of 
politics; and even the most asinine of 
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politicians would hesitate at making a 
question of spelling thru or through the 
subject of a campaign. Yet one of the 
most prominent papers circulating 
among the more intelligent classes, low- 
ers its usual editorial standard of good 
sense by saving: ; 

There are some hundreds of thousands of 
American citizens, the President’s admirers 
in many-ways, who . . . will view, not 
merely with disapprobation, but with deep re- 
sentment, the President’s attempt, by reason 
of his little brief authority, to play what 
they regard as fantastic tricks upon the lan- 
guage and upon all men and women who 
write it. 


The editorial writer knows enough 
about printing to be aware that every 
printing-office has to set a style in spell- 
ing, because even the dictionaries do 
not give us any one style, and that the 
particular style that the President has 
ordered for the government printing- 
office to use in executive printing has 
the backing of the highest educators 
and scholars in the land, while it dif- 
fers in only a few instances from the 
styles set in the leading publishing 
houses. 

The world moves, and spelling re- 
forms will continue to be accomplished. 
That we have had some in the past is 
evidenced by this quotation from Lord 
Bacon’s “Essays,” as printed just two 
hundred years ago: 


ESSAIES. 


Religious Meditations. Places of per- 
suasion and dissuasion. Seene and allowed. 
Printed at London for Iohn Iaggard, dwell- 
ing in Fleete Streete at the hand and Starre, 
neere Temple barre. 16c6. 





Tommy and the Girl 


By Lavon C. Cheney 


HE sun, slowly rising, looked se- 
dately over the tops of the tall 
trees banking the horizon and 

discovered Tommy Dudley, with his 
hands in his pockets and hat pulled well 
down over his eyes, walking along the 
path bordering the shore of the little 
lake. 

To say the sun was surprised to see 
Tommy might well be true, for he came 
of a long line of ancestors whose sém- 
nolent tendencies in the early hours of 
the morning were only exceeded by 
their active condition during the re- 
mainder of the day. 

To say that Tommy was surprised 
to see the sun was true, also, for he 
had forgotten the existence of that 
very necessary planet, and, further- 
more, he had arisen with no such meri- 
torious purpose in his mind. So when 
that orb, fresh, rotund and smiling, as 
if emerging from a bath, peeped over 
the trees at Tommy, he felt a strong 
desire to say, “How are you, old fel- 
low?” as to a seldom seen and valued 
friend. 

He also felt a distinctly agreeable 
sensation ; something seemed to quiver 
down his spine and zigzag through his 
body; to enter his disturbed mind and 
lighten it up a bit; and the shafts of 
sunlight, dancing over the dew-laden 
grass, seemed to urge him to take a 
brighter view of things; and, as he 
looked,- the idea slowly percolated 
through his gray matter that there were 
a few things worthy of attention and 
capable of stirring the emotions besides 
Miss Dorothy Davis. 

However, the sight did not hold him 
for long. He turned and continued his 
tramp through the grass, getting his 
feet wet with the heavy dew, scowling 
with uniform disfavor at everything, 


and kicking at every obstruction in his 
path. Clearly his state of mind was not 
what might be called peaceful. 

A particularly large object disputed 
the way with him, and he, being more 
or less of an athlete, delivered at it a 
very powerful and highly correct foot- 
ball kick. 

It did not move. It wasa stone. Af- 
ter limping a few steps, quite painfully, 
he sat down on a convenient log and 
eyed the toe of his shoe, thoughtfully. 

“Love, they say, is blind, and, by all 
that’s hard, it’s true,” he said. “I must 
be in love or I wouldn’t be mooning 
around here at this unholy hour of the 
morning, therefore I must be blind— 
the—the—feelings, heaped up and to 
spare, that circulate around in the toe 
of my shoe assure me of that.” 

A vision of Dorothy Davis seemed 
to stand before him and look smilingly 
at him. 

“Why”—apostrophizing the vision— 
“T fell in love with that bunch of fluff 
and dimples beats me. You are not fit 
for a poor man’s wife. You know as 
much about housekeping as—as fe 
Tommy was at loss for a comparison 
that would express the depth of her ig- 
norance. He looked hopelessly around, 
his eye finally alighting on an imperti- 
nent jay who had boldly settled on a 
bush quite near and was cocking an 
impudent eye at him—‘“as a bluejay,” 
he finished, triumphantly, well pleased 
with himself. 

At this the shadow of Miss Davis 
seemed to display a bewildering array 
of dimples. 

If Tommy had a weakness, it was for 
a dimple. It had a fascination for him 
that he could not resist. It was like a 
fine picture to an art connoisseur or a 
delectable dish to an epicure. Conse- 
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quently, the babies of his acquaintance 
who could present deeply indented sur- 
faces to view had an ardent admirer in 
Tommy. He regaled them with indi- 
gestible sweets and had a strong desire 
to kiss them when they smiled and so 
brought the charming dents into view. 
In the case of the little ones, he could 
indulge this bent to the fullest extent, 
but in the case of adults—he had to 
check more than one mad impulse in 
this direction. 

“If there is anything,” he went on, 
grimly determined to give himself all 
he deserved, “more silly than falling in 
love with a little, soft flirt of a girl, 
it is getting stuck on a girl who don’t 
care a flip of her finger for you and 
who is bound to marry the other fel- 
low, anyway. 

“What woman was ever born” —with 
a fine show of crushing sarcasm—‘‘who 
could withstand a bank account of six 
figures ?”—his own barely reached four. 

When he had delivered this missile 
he felt better; felt just as good, in 
fact, as if he had evolved something 
new and original instead of something 
old and trite. 

The truth of the matter was, he was 
much too healthy and happy to be 
downhearted for long, and the sun- 
shine, the fresh, pure air, the joyous 
songs of the birds were playing havoc 
with his gloom. 

“What is the matter, Tommy?” said 
a voice. “You have been frowning 
dreadfully, and as for the bloodthirsty 
expression of your face, it makes one 
shudder.” 

Tommy, looking around for the own- 
er of the voice, discovered behind a 
clump of bushes, sitting in a boat 
drawn up on a beach, the smiling face 
of the girl he had known all his life. 

“You must be the original early 
bird,” he said. 

“Tf I am, the order of things is re- 
versed, for I did not catch the worm— 
it nearly caught me. I saw a snake,” 
with a horrified shudder. “I jumped 
in here, and now I’m afraid to get out. 
I may see it again.” 

Tommy laughed. 

“Serves you right for 


, 


prowling 








around at this hour of the morning. 
Why in the name of Morpheus $6 

“Now, don’t say another word. I'll 
tell you why—I couldn’t sleep.” 

“Same thing with me,” getting into 
the boat and seating himself. ‘Laid 
awake for hours.” 

“It must be something in the air,” 
meditatively. 

“No. Something in petticoats,” ab- 
sently, from Tommy. 

The girl laughed, although a bit un- 
certainly. 

“I’m afraid you are in a bad way,” 
she said. 

There was something about this girl 
he had known all his life that was 
chummy, that always suggested to him 
confidence and comfort. To be sure, 
she wasn’t fluffy. She did not have 
unsuspected bits of lace peering out 
here and there, and no little glimpses 
of white, half-covered neck, and, above 
all, she had no fascinating dimples to 
come and go; but she was fresh and 
neat from the top of her satiny head to 
the tips of her tidily shod feet. 

In fact, she was not several things 
that Miss Davis was. She was not sil- 
ly, shallow, vain, selfish. All of these 
things Miss Davis was, but Tommy did 
not know it yet. 

He had told the girl a great many 
things in his life; things he would bet- 
ter have kept to himself. For, while he 
was giving her his confidence, he was 
also revealing to her his little weak- 
nesses of character which he was too 
simple and honest to realize; but she 
liked him none the less for that. It 
would rather seem she liked him the 
more because he was so outspoken, 
transparent, sincere. 

She was looking at Tommy now with 
soft, sympathetic eyes, so he blurted 
out: 

“T believe I’m in love.” ® 

The pink color in her cheeks sud- 
denly went white, but again she 
laughed. 

“Take courage,” she said. “Lots of 
people have the same complaint.” And 
now her cheeks were quite red again. 
“You will survive it. If marriage don’t 
cure you, time will,” flippantly. 




















“Oh! if you are going to take that 
tone—” began Tommy, with an injured 
air. 

“T am not going to take that tone at 
all, Tommy,” contritely, and now she 
was all sympathy again. “Forgive me 
and tell me all about it.” 

So Tommy told her all about the 
fluffy girl, and waxed enthusiastic over 
her grace and her beauty and her dim- 
ples, and the girl he had known all his 
life listened. 

She knew that this girl was vain and 
silly and selfish, and it made her sick 
at heart. 

He told her about the other fellow, 
too, who was rich, and that he did not 
believe he had a chance in the world, 
and his gloom rushed over him again. 
He bowed his head in his hand, 

She reached out to him gently, with 
a motion full of sympathy, and said, 
sweetly and sadly: “I know it’s hard to 
care for some one that doesn’t care 
for you.” 

“You can’t know it until you have 
experienced it,” wailed Tommy. 

“But I have—a friend who—has— 
has—been—through 1 

Tommy suddenly fixed his eyes on 
this girl he had known all his life. 

“You, too?” he said. He presumed 
on his old acquaintance with her to be 
impertinent. _ 

Where her cheeks had been pink be- 
fore, they were scarlet now, and the red 
crept up behind her ears and down her 
neck, but she laughed again, bravely, 
and said: “Don’t be absurd.” 

Tommy began to look at this girl 
with interest. How well groomed and 
tidy she was, and what beautiful hands 
she had. He had known her all his life, 
and yet he had apparently never no- 
ticed these things before. He had con- 
sidered her—well, he did not know 
just how he had considered her, but, 
clearly, never in the light of some oth- 
er fellow’s property. 

He was recalled to himself by the 
girl, who said: “She shows poor taste 
to prefer Mr. Frowenfelter to you.” 

“Yes, don’t she?” said Tommy, com- 
placently, and launched into a diatribe 
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on the effeminacy of his rival and the 
offensiveness of his monocle. 

“Why,” he cried, in an excess of feel- 
ing, “when he sticks that glass in place 
he looks like a—a—Cyclops with his eye 
askew.” 

“Now, don’t sit there and look lacka- 
daisical and abuse Mr. Frowenfelter. 
You. don’t seem to understand women 
at all. Make her jealous.” 

And then she did not know whether 
to be glad or sorry she had given him 
that advice. He might succeed in mak- 
ing her jealous to such an extent that 
she would marry him to prevent the 
other girl from doing the same thing— 
she was capable of it—and then what 
would become of Tommy? 

He looked at her with genuine ad- 
miration. ‘Say, that’s an inspiration,” 
he said; and she let him think so, al- 
though she knew that the mummies of 
Egypt had probably tried the same tac- 
tics before they had arrived at the dis- 
tinction of being mummies. 

“Tl. pay devoted attention to some - 
other girl—to you,” he added, having 
had a lucid moment. “And now let us 
go to breakfast.” 

Now began pleasant days for Tom- 
my. He felt himself imbued with a 
laudable desire to smooth the thorny 
path of the girl he had known all his 
life, and make her forget the other fel- 
low she was pining after. 

“What is the use of her caring for 
some blockhead that hasn’t got sense 
enough to see what a fine girl she is,” 
declared Tommy, virtuously, with a 
fine disregard of the applicability of the 
observation to his own case. 

Pleasant days, indeed, both for the 
girl and Tommy; in which she was 
learning, anew, many things she had 
known before and in which he was 
learning many things he had not known 

before. 

“Our pleasant times will soon come 
to an end, Tommy,” said the girl. 

They were rowing on the lake, near 
the shore; and the wild grapevines 
draping the trees and trailing over the 
bushes were in bloom. The air was 
heavy with the sweet perfume which 
the girl loved. 
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“You know we cannot go on like 
this indefinitely,” looking steadily at 
the nodding bluebells on the bank. 

“No. I suppose the fellow that you 
1—I—like will be turning up some of 
these days and carry you off.” He 
could not bring himself to speak the 
word “love” in connection with the girl. 

“Not for that reason,” she said, with 
heightened color. “You will have 
grown tired of a simulated devotion to 
me, and, besides, I think Miss Davis 
misses you. She intimated as much 
to me.” 

“Yes,” said Tommy, absently and 
glumly. He was not thinking of Dor- 
othy Davis but of the girl. Of her 
sweetness and goodness, and a great 
anger welled up in his heart against 
this other fellow who was so obtuse; 
and as he grew angry and more angry 
he unconsciously rowed fast and faster. 

All at once there was an exclama- 
tion from Tommy, a scream from the 
girl—and the lake received them into 
her bosom. 

As soon as Tommy came to the sur- 
face he looked around anxiously for the 
girl. She was clinging to the over- 
turned boat. Tommy swam with her 
to the log that had been the means of 
their unexpected bath, seated her, drip- 
ping, upon it with her feet in the water, 
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and, climbing up, placed himself beside 
her. 

“We might call this log our Water- 
loo,” said the girl, with a hysterical at- 
tempt to be funny. Tommy was look- 
ing at her-so tenderly she felt she must 
say something. 

“T am not sorry I tried to climb this 
tree with the boat,” said he soberly, 
“else I might never have known—what 
I know now.” 

He stopped a moment, but the girl 
did not ask him what he had found 


out. She couldn't. 
“When I thought you might be 
drown—— Oh! It’s you I love, you, 


and, fool that I am, I have let you slip 
away from me—I have let some other 
fellow——” 

“Tommy,” said the girl, looking at 
him with tearful, happy eyes, ‘there 
is no other fellow.” 

“But you said——-” began Tommy. 

“It was you,” she said, contritely— 
and smilingly. 

“What!” cried happy Tommy, and 
there, under the disadvantage of being 
partly submerged in the lake, in full 
view of the shore, and possibly Miss 
Davis, he gave her such a hug that lit- 
tle streams of water spurted from her 
saturated garments under the pressure 
and went tumbling back into the lake. 


What They Lost 


WHEN you are old and gray and full of sleep, 
And nodding by the fire, take down this book 
And slowly read, and dream of the soft look 
Your eyes had once, and of their shadows deep. 


How many loved your moments of glad grace, 
And loved your beauty, with love false or true; 
But,one man loved the pilgrim soul in you, 

And loved the sorrows of your changing face! 


Then bending down beside the glowing bars, 
Murmur, a little sad: “From us fled Love; 
He paced upon the mountains far above, 

And hid his face among a crowd of stars.” 
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Strethmann. 


“Good morn to you, oh, sailor lad. Oh, sailor lad, good morn— 
Where did you get those buttons which your jacket doth adorn?” 
“Please, oh, sir, excuse me, sir,” replied the blushing lad, 

“I got ’em in a commonplace adwenture what I had. 


“Onct a dreadful sea ser-pent, a sea ser-pent I see 
A-sharpenin’ ’is wisdom teeth and lookin’ straight at me, 
And longer than a train o’ cars and broader than a whale 
With forty~seven buttons on the tip-end of ’is tail. 


“He had a pait o’ kindly eyes, yes kindly eyes he had, 
(And kindness isn’t wasted on a little sailor lad,) 

But what most struck me fancy as a-past ’im I did sail 
Was them there han’some buttons on the tip-~end of ’is tail. 


. 


“Oh, sea setr-pent, ‘oh, sea ser~pent, excuse me noise and racket, 
But can’t I have them buttons for to sew upon me jacket ? 

For I’m a~needing buttons on me clothing very bad, 

(And buttons is important to a little sailor lad.)’ 


“But at me words the sea ser-pent, the sea ser~pent, I see, 
Was awfully offended and was gittin’ angeree. 
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He tun ’is tongue right out at me in irony and ire 
And atched ’is back a mile or two, ’is eyes a~snappin’ fire. 


“He tied hisself into a knot, a dreadful knot, he did, 

He twisted and he wriggled and he jiggled and he slid, 

He opened up ’is jaws and brought ’is pizen fangs to view, 
(And pizen what is pizen can be awful pizen, too.) 


“He doubled up, he doubled up and straightened out agin, 

Then moved in swirls and corkscrew curls and lifted up ’is chin; 
And as a-gazin’ in ’is eyes 1 stood with bated breath 

He looped ’is tail around ’is neck and choked hisself to death. 


“So when upon the sandy beach, the sandy beach he lay, 
1 cut them buttons from ’is tail and took ’em all away; 
Then merrily I swum and clum into a dory boat, 

With forty-seven buttons in the pocket o’ me coat. 


“And some I took to Matey Jo, to Matey Jo I took, 

And some to Hank, the carpenter, and some to Bill, the cook, 
And some upon me coat I sewed, a-feelin’ powerful glad, 
(Fort buttons is important to a little sailor lad.)” 
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girl found her 


out-of-town 
old school friends in New York 
so full of the Horse Show that 


UR 


it was hours before they spoke of 
Thanksgiving. 
They were unassuming, nice girls, 


even though they 
belonged to New 
York’s most fash- 
ionable set; and 
they made our lit- 
t le out-of-town 
girl very much at 
home in their big 
Fifth Avenue man- 
sion. At first she 
felt very insignifi- 
cant in the pres- 
ence of such 
grandeur; but they 
couldn't forget 
that she had been 
cleverer at school 
than they. And 
so at once it was: 
“You must come 
to the Horse Show 
with us, my dear; 
you know we have 
a box, and you can 
find out more 
about swell clothes 
in a minute there 
than if you poked 
through the shops 
for a week.” 

“But I haven't 
a thing to wear.” 


ie Our S ORTOWN 
GIRL 
NEW YORK 


Y GRACE MARGARET GOULD +> 













“Oh, but you have,” said one; “‘it’s 
the style and not the material that 
counts. We can fix you up so you'll 
look like a vision of loveliness and 


style. The very newest of the little 
fashions, this season, are what sister 
and I call dis- 

acim ie, guises. The shops 

She Aen mark them -im- 
a ported novelties, 

oped) but I know that 

after seeing any 

one of them you 

could come back 

here and make it 


for yourself. If 
you have any sort 
of a semi-evening 


dress, no matter 
whether it is black 
or a color, or 


whether or not you 
think it is out of 
date, I guarantee 
to give it a little 
frilly fashion touch 
that will make the 
gown look entirely 
new to you. 

“One of the new 
velvet harnesses 
would transform 
any gown; and 
even if they are 
imported novelties, 
they are the sim- 
plest things in the 
world to make. 


FAN 
The velvet harness is useful in disguising a 
w'rn gown. 
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They consist of 
four bias’ velvet 
strips, two at each 
side, which at the 
back and the front 
are attached to a 
shaped velvet gir- 
dle. A two-inch 
space is left be- 
tween the bands, 
which is crossed 
with little straps 
of narrow velvet 
ribbon. These 
straps have the ef- 
fect of being 
fastened to the 
bands of the velvet 
harness by little 
loops or _ buttons. 
The bias velvet 
pieces are arranged 
so that they grad- 
uate—that is, they 
are closer together 
where they fasten 


to the girdle, and 


broaden as_ they 

near the shoulder. YO 
To the outside 

strip the cutest lit- 

tle skeleton sleeve 

is sewed. It is 

nothing more than 

a cap made of strips of the velvet, the 
strips arranged about one and a half 
inches apart, and connected with each 
other by ribbon velvet; the velvet 
straps are fastened with either buttons 
or loops, to correspond with those used 
on the harness.” 

“Oh, I think that’s the dearest sort 
of a thing,” said the out-of-town girl; 
“and I should think that a black vel- 
vet one would look just lovely with 
my pale-yellow crépe de chine, which 
doesn’t look just as fresh as it might.” 

“Indeed, it would,” said her hostess; 
“and we can give the harness the smart- 
est kind of a touch by connecting the 
bands with fine black bead chains, and 
getting for the buttons knobs of black 
jet. I think it is much the best style 
to keep it all black, especially if you 
wish to wear it with your yellow gown; 


Horse Show. 
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but it is a simple 
enough matter to 
buy other buttons; 
imitation tor- 
quoises would 
come in useful if 
you wanted to 
wear it with a lace 
waist, for instance, 
or a white or blue. 
gown. 

“Sister, you 
know, has only 
just come back 
from Paris,” con- 
tinued the out-of- 
town girl’s 
hostess; “and she 
says that there is 
a perfect craze for 
bib effects over 
there. Ever so 
many of Paquin’s 
dinner and after- 
noon-tea costumes 
had _ the short- 
waisted bodice al- 
most hidden by a 
bib drapery. Pa- 
quin refers to it as 
a tablier; sister 
says to her it 
looked just like a 
bib. I have seen 
one or two of them at the dressmakers 
here; of course they formed part of a 
costume, but there is no reason why a 
girl couldn’t have a separate one; and 
it would make just as good a disguise 
as the harness. 

“Spangled effects are awfully fash- 
ionable; and why couldn’t a dress be 
freshened up with a bib of gray net, 
for instance; almost covered with gray 
and mother-of-pearl spangles? If she 
was an awfully smart girl, she might 
arrange the spangles to form butter- 
flies; and it seems to me it would look 
too stunning for anything. Just imag- 
ine it over a gray marquisette gown. 

“T never saw a year when scraps of 
left-over pieces of silk, velvet, or lace 
could be put to such telling use as this 
year,” said the girl who was doing all 
the talking. “The bolero, of course, is 
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with us again. It’s getting to be one 
of the fashions that never goes out. I 
can’t tell you how many straight-from- 
‘ Paris frocks I have seen made with a 
bolero in one form or another. It’s 
hard to tell, however, what they really 
are made of, because they are so elab- 
orately trimmed that you can hardly 
get a squint at the material. Some are 
satin, and others are gold 

tissue or chiffon cloth. 

They are literally covered 

with silk braid. Some are 

a mass of spangles, too; 

but those of chiffon, 
cloth-braided, .are quite 

the thing. A funny com- 

bination, isn’t it? 


“If things are really what they seem, 
there will be a fine exhibition of neck- 
pieces and ruffs at the Horse Show, 
for, with about every gown that I’ve 
ordered, the dressmaker has produced 
what she refers to as a ‘set’ to match. 
There are the loveliest boas of ostrich 
and marabout and neck ruffs of soft 


A group of Horse Show hats. 
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The new décolleté coat which will be a Horse 
Show fashion. 


silk, with flecks of ostrich here and 
there; and then there are the other 
ones, which I don’t like quite so well, 
of coque feathers, besides all the mag- 
nificent fur pieces. It is wonderful 
what an amount of style can be given 
a costume by the mere addition of a 
neck-piece, if it only happens to be the 
right one; and of course the New 
York Horse Show girl seldom makes 
a mistake in her selection.” 

“But I haven’t a boa, with the ex- 
ception of a plain pink tippet to my 
name,” said the out-of-town girl; “but 
if you girls will help me, perhaps I can 
make one; sort of a combination af- 
fair.” 

“Indeed we _ will,” declared her 
friends; ‘and we know we have got 
a lot of things that you can use.” 

Our little out-of-town girl was just 
overwhelmed with gratitude, but still 
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she had brought her curiosity with her. 
“You haven’t said a word, girls, about 
what you are going to wear; do tell 
me. I’m just dying to know; and I 
specially want to hear about the hats.” 

“Well, here’s one for you to examine 
at your leisure; it’s the very latest 
thing out,” said her hostess, lifting off 
the cover of a big silk-covered hat- 
box. 

“My goodness, Estelle!” gasped the 
out-of-town girl, “you are not going 
to wear a hat to the Horse Show like 
that; why, the feather looks as though 
it had been out in the worst sort of a 
rain-storm; it isn’t curled at all.” 

“Oh, you silly little lady from the 
country!” laughed her friend, ‘that’s 
the new blondine ostrich, and it isn’t 
meant to be curled; we pay, and pay 
well, for having it straight.” 

The hat was a large shape made of 
deep purple velvet with a full ruche 
of amethyst ribbon about the crown. 
The uncurled feather was long and 
most expensive looking to the eye of 
the expert; and it was shaded from 
faint violet into deep purple. 

“Well, maybe you will like this one 
better,” said the fair owner of the hats, 
as she carefully poised on her head a 
gray velvet hat, the front brim slanting 
well over her forehead. 

“Why, that hat,” again laughed the 
out-of-town girl, “looks as if it were 
trimmed with one of the feather boas 
you were just talking about.” 

The hat in question had its very 
broad crown encircled with a long os- 
trich-plume technically known for some 
unknown reason as a lobster feather. 
The plume was worn inside out, and 
nestling here and there among the little 
ostrich flues were exquisite pink roses. 
At the back the plume fell well over 
the hair. 

“You see, the ostrich-plume will be 
very conspicuous at this year’s Horse 
Show; and never before has it been 
used in so many odd ways,” said the 
girl who was displaying her new hats. 

“Well, I certainly feel behind the 
times,” sighed our little out-of-town 
girl; “go on and tell me what else you 
are going to wear, for I do want to get 



























educated quick.” At this both her 
friends began to talk at once in their 
hurry to tell her of their new frocks 
and frills for Horse Show week. 

“T have,” said one, “the most stun- 
ning sort of a black lace coat. It isn’t 
a loose coat, as you might think, but is 
fitted just as if it were a tailor-made 
garment. It is of heavy black lace, 
and is a decided cutaway. The sleeves 
are three-quarter length, and the coat 
hasn’t a speck of trimming but eight 
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chief novelty is its décolleté effect. The 
coat is sort of an Eton, and it is 
scooped way out in front, so that it 
has a decided décolleté effect. I saw 
ever so many of these décolleté coats 
abroad; and they are really extremely 
becoming, as of course they are .worn 
with a satin and lace plastron or 
chemisette, which gives a pretty touch 
of white at the throat. My coat is 
elaborately braided in green, the same 
shade as the cloth; the low neck is out- 
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Live chickens and liitle ducks form the decoration for one end of the Thanksgiving table. 


of the most gorgeous buttons you ever 
saw. Each one has a really truly jewel 
in the center. There are four at the 
waist-line, two at each side, and two 
on each sleeve. These fitted cutaway 
lace coats are extremely swell this year, 
the black ones having the preference. 
But let sister tell you about hers; she 
has an awfully smart coat that she is 
going to wear one afternoon at the 
Horse Show.” 

“Tt isn’t a separate coat,” said the 
hostess’ sister, “but is simply a coat 
of my Russian green chiffon broad- 
cloth. I had it made in Paris, and its 


lined with green velvet, which is em- 
broidered, instead of being braided, in 
green silk, with here and there a stray 
thread of gold. I know you will think 
it’s a stunning costume when you see 
2” 

“Well, we certainly have talked 
enough about clothes for you to write 
a book on the fashions of the season,” 
said the out-of-town girl’s hostess; 
“and now let’s think of what we can 
do to entertain you, my dear girl. You 
have simply got to stay over for 
Thanksgiving; and I know you'll want 
to when you hear about some cf the 
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These are the favors to which the name cards are fastened. 


‘surprises we are going to introduce at 
‘our dinner. 

“To begin with, it’s to be suggestive 
of the country, not of the city; and the 
color scheme is going to be yellow. 
We are going to use a long, oblong 
table rather than a round one; ever so 
much lower than the usual dining- 
table; and let me tell you of the pretty 
glass effect I am going to have. In- 
stead of first spreading a hush cloth 
over the table, I am going to have laid 
a piece of looking-glass exactly the 
same size as the table. On this look- 
ing-glass I shall have electric-light 
bulbs, with yellow shades scattered in 
and out among masses of yellow 
chrysanthemums. Of course the chrys- 
anthemums will be laid flat on the 
glass. Above the looking-glass, say 
about ten inches, will be another large 
piece of transparent glass, just the 
same size as the glass underneath. This 
will form the top of the table, making 
it just the correct height. This trans- 
parent glass top will rest on glass legs. 
In this way the guests seated around 
the table will look down through the 
table, as it were, and see the flowers 
amid the yellow lights. The effect 
ought to be awfully pretty. We are 
going to use the more or less conven- 
tional centerpiece of a large yellow 
pumpkin cut out in funny faces. More 
electric lights will be inside the pump- 





kin; and around it fruit and nuts will 
be arranged. At one end of the table 
we are going to have a little wooden 
fence built just high enough to keep 
within it some little downy yellow 
chickens and baby ducks. I don’t 
know whether the chickens and the 
ducklings will like this innovation of 
ours, but I am pretty sure it will please 
our guests. At the other end of the 
table opposite, we will have a regular 
miniature hay mound; and here and 
there through the hay yellow ribbons 
will peep out. There is to be a ribbon 
for each guest, and when the ribbon is 
pulled, out will come an appropriate 
Thanksgiving souvenir. 

“Our place-cards are to be in the 
form of little yellow pumpkins with the 
guests’ names printed in black. But 
instead of being laid on the table, as 
usual, the place-cards are to be at- 
tached in one way or another to differ- 
ent little toy barn-yard animals; one 
will be a rooster, another a turkey, a 
pig, a goose, a lamb, a hen, a dog, and 
a gorgeously feathered little peacock. 
You’ve got to help us think up the 
souvenirs for the hay mound, my lady,” 
continued the girl who had planned the 
dinner to our out-of-town girl; “and 
every single one of them must have 
some suggestion of Thanksgiving about 
it; but thank goodness we don’t have 
to do that to-day!” 
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A Power Behind the Throne. 


|* one of the smaller official resi- 
!  dences connected with the foreign 

office in Tokio there lives a big 
man, slightly gray, with an earnest 
face, strong and quiet. Those who 
have the entrée to 
the diplomatic cir- 
cle of Japan have 
met this man. Ev- 
ery one who has 
met him has been 
charmed with his 
geniality, his quiet 
humor, his gentle 
and _ wunassuming 
kindliness. He is 
an American——he 
still shows it in his 
accent, in his man- 
ner, and in the di- 
rectness of his way 
of thinking and 
talking. Denison is 
his name—Henry 
Denison. To the 
average man Deni- 
son means little 
more than Dennis; 
but to the diplo- 
mat the name 
stands for the greatest power in Asia 
to-day. 

Henry Denison, a native of Vermont 
with a generation or so of New Eng- 
land training behind him, is the power 
behind the Japanese throne. 

The last ten years or so have been 
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HENRY DENISON, 
American adviser to Baron Komura. 





strenuous years for the Japanese Em- 
pire. Its sudden awakening from 
medieval barbarism, its sudden appear- 
ance as a world power in military and 
naval strength at the close of the war 
with China, its recent desperate strug- 
gle with Russia— 
these things 
brought to it dip- 


lomatic —_ responsi- 
bilities and  dan- 
gers such as no 
nation, save the 
United States, has 
ever been forced 
to face in the same 
limited space of 


time. At the close 
of the Revolution 
we produced 
ready-made _ diplo- 
mats equal to the 
occasion. Now the 
United States has 
furnished to Japan 
a statesman on 
whose wisdom and 
balance her success 
as a nation de- 
pends very largely. 
Denison is the 
guiding spirit of the diplomacy of 
Japan. 

The true story of his part in the 
war with China will probably never be 
known, but there is no doubt that it 
was Denison who was responsible for 
the bulk of the wonderful correspond- 
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ence from Tokio during the Russo- 
Japanese war. Denison was the prin- 
cipal adviser of the Japanese Govern- 
ment throughout the negotiations for 
its first treaty with Great Britain, and 
at Portsmouth, when Witte and [Ko- 
mura had concluded peace, Denison was 
designated on behalf of the Japanese 
to frame the treaty and agreement that 
is now in force. 

The course that this New Englander 
followed and which led him from a 
farm in Vermont to the government of 
the greatest Asiatic power is one worth 
tracing. His early years were hum- 
drum enough. He was born in the 
forties, and during the Civil War had 
a government clerkship in Washington. 
Stirring times were making and break- 
ing reputations all about him, but Den- 
ison stuck to his desk throughout the 
war. He showed no signs of genius, 
only a good capacity for hard work. 
His superiors were surprised when he 
applied for a consular clerkship in Yo- 
kohama. His request was granted. 
Japan apparently held little promise for 
the future in those days, and there were 
chances on all sides for the young man 
in America. 

Denison, on arriving at Yokohama, 
«liscovered that he had what is known 
as the legal mind. His tastes lay in 
the direction of the law, and he was 
possessed of a judgment as dispassion- 
ate as a machine and a memory seldom 
equaled for accuracy. Within a few 
years he started to practise law among 
the foreign residents of Tokio, and 
within a few years more he had at- 
tracted the attention of the Japanese 
Government, and had been invited to 
join the staff of the foreign office. In 
those years hundreds of western teach- 
ers were employed to school the Asiat- 
ics in the forms of the civilization that 
they were acquiring so rapidly. Deni- 
son was one of these at the first. 

The others have disappeared, but 
Denison has developed into the biggest 
man in the empire. He is not a self- 
advertiser or a seekér after reputation. 
To him, the chief reward is the knowl- 
edge of work well done. He cares lit- 
tle whether people know who did the 
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MISS MARY ELIZABETH TILLINGHAST, 
Artist in stained glass and designer of many famous windows. 


work or not. ‘He is not a man who 
glories in official titles. Outside of the 
statement showing that he ranks next 
to the minister of foreign affairs in 
Japan, that he is a judge of the Hague 
tribunal, and that he was included in 
the Japanese peace embassy at Ports- 
mouth, nothing official about him can 
be fornd. He shuns the intrigue and 
personal politics of the capital, and rare- 
lv misses a day from the foreign office. 


A Contented Woman. 


In one of his essays Robert Louis 
Stevenson remarks that the true artist, 
whose chosen art calls for the manual 
skill of the craftsman so that he may 
have some positive and physical proof 
of his achievement, enjoys the happiest 
lot that can fall to any mortal. Such 
a lot is that of Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Tillinghast, artist in stained glass ard 
designer of many famous windows. 

In personality and in appearance she 
has none of the freakishness that we 
are prone to associate with the artist. A 
well-gowned, modern-looking woman, 
with a good-humored and_ confident 
face and a capable pair of hands, no 
one would think of associating her with 
the famous Hutton window in Grace 
Church, New York, for instance, which 
is an example of her work. When we 
look at the marvelous color effects and 
the severe drawing of one of her win- 
dows we are more prone to think of a 




















picturesquely garbed Florentine of the 
middle ages than of a practical appear- 
ing American woman of to-day. 

Miss Tillinghast easily stands among 
the first in her branch of art. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt paid thirty thousand 
dollars for a single example of her 
work; Mrs. Russell Sage purchased 
another memorial window of hers for 
the First Presbyterian Church in Syra- 
cuse, New York; the window in the ob- 
servatory at Pittsburg representing 
Urania with an uplifted torch is hers; 
she conceived and executed the three 
beautiful windows in St. Vincent’s 
Hospital, New York, which represent 
Christ healing the sick, the visit of the 
three Marys, and the nativity. 

She has lately completed a memorial 
window for Meyer Jonassen, to be 
placed at Bay Shore, Long Island, and 
another for the First Presbyterian 
Church at Yonkers. This last shows 
St. Paul preaching in a temple in Ath- 
ens and surrounded by six other life- 
sized figures. A series of golden col- 
umns and a landscape of trees 
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Biblical themes, and she will hire model 
after model in an effort to get a face 
that corresponds with her idea of one 
of the apostles. 

She talks freely of her work to vis- 
itors in her studio in New York, and 
makes no secret of her methods. The 
design for a window is traced first in 
charcoal on paper, the exact size of the 
window. Two paper patterns not un- 
like those used by dressmakers, only 
on a much larger scale, are made from 
this. One of these is cut on indicated 
lines, and the pieces numbered to cor- 
respond with sections of the uncut copy. 
The pieces represent the many small 
bits of glass of which the window is 
composed, and are used at the factory 
which supplies the glass. When the 
glass pieces are tinted satisfactorily, 
they are attached to a large sheet of 
white glass. The leading is done by 
workmen on the lines indicated by the 
artist. Many of the tints are attained 
by two or three overlying layers of 
glass. 





and mountains give an ef- 
fective background to the pic- 
ture. Four listening figures 
in the foreground represent 
the thinker, the scoffer, the 
novice, and the man dull with 
years and experience. Only 
those who know something 
of the technique of work in 
stained glass, its limitations 
and difficulties, can appreciate 
the great art involved in the 
faces of these figures, which 
are remarkable in their ex- 
pression and significance. 
Miss Tillinghast studied 
under Carolus Duran and 
Henner, and later with: John 
La Farge, in this country. A 
great capacity for hard work, 
a solid scholarship, and an 
eagerness for acquir- 
ing knowledge at first hand, 
have all helped to make her 
the artist that she is. She has 
ransacked the libraries of Eu- 
rope in her desire for realism 
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and truth in her pictu res of Episcopal Bishop of New York and an ardent horseman at the age of seventy. 
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PRINCE AUGUST WILHELM, 
Fourth son of the German Emperor. 


Miss Tillinghast believes that the 
public in this country, while quickly 
appreciative of the beautiful in art, 
needs education as to the value of 
work in stained glass. She is busy 
contributing her share toward that ed- 
ucation. 


All Things to All Men. 


A time-honored and frequently un- 
just charge brought against officials of 
the church by the irreligious is that 
the minister is narrow-minded and 
wrapped up in the forms of his office, 
not sufficiently acquainted with business 
and men, and not possessed of a sym- 
pathetic knowledge of human nature. 
Bishop Henry Codman Potter has done 
a great deal in his lifetime to upset 
this notion in the minds of a great 
many men of all sorts and conditions. 
He has obeyed in spirit the apostolic in- 
junction to be “all things to all men.” 
On both sides of the Atlantic, among 
titled Englishmen and American work- 
men, in every phase of society, he has 
won warm and sincere friends. 

He is a beautiful example of a sound 





mind in a sound body. He is seventy 
and over at the present day, but is still 
an ardent lover of outdoor sport and a 
much better horseman than the major- 
ity of the young men of the present 
generation. He was bred to the min- 
istry, and shows it. No one would for 
a moment ever take him for anything 
else. He never sets aside the dignity 
of the cloth. At the same time his 
kindliness, his tact and sympathy put 
him on terms of companionship with 
men utterly opposed to the religion that 
he represents in character and training. 

A few years ago he startled his 
friends by presiding at the opening of 
a saloon projected by people who im- 
agined that a saloon if properly con- 
ducted without any idea of pecuniary 
profit might be a benefit to the working 
inan and to the cause of temperance. 
The saloon failed; the most remarka- 
ble thing about the whole occurrence 
being the fact that the bishop was able 
to do a thing like this without any sac- 
rifice of personal dignity or reputation. 

Without being an orator of an emo- 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, 


Who has built a political machine through the wholesale 
use of money. 




















tional or dramatic type, Bishop Potter 
is a forceful and vigorous speaker 
whose every word is of interest. In 
appearance he is a well-built, vigor- 
ous-looking man, who might be fifty- 
five, at a guess. 


The Grand Tour. 

A generation ago, people of wealth 
who wished to give a proper finish to 
the education of their children and to 
give them 
polish and 
knowledge of 
t he world, 
sent them on 
a “Pp rTrand 
tour” through 
t he larger 
countries of 
Europe. Now 
they send 
them to the 
United 
States. The 
Emperor 
William 
is likely to be 
a follower of 
the new cus- 
tom. His 
fourth son, 
Prince Au- 
gust Wil- 
helm, is ex- 
pected to pay 
a visit to the 
United States 
this winter, 
and there is 
no doubt that 
he will be 
royally enter- 
tained while he is here. 

The prince, who has been brought 
up in a sensible, simple, old-fashioned 
manner, has just completed his course 
at the University of Bonn, where his 
father studied before him. The prince 
has all his father’s enthusiasm without 
his assertiveness and_ self-confidence. 
He is possessed at present with an 
ardent desire to experience the joys of 
life on a ranch in the West. When he 
comes here, he will be the guest of 
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the German ambassador, Baron Speck 
Von Sternberg. 


A Millionaire With a Purpose. 

About six years ago there was a 
mass-meeting at which William Jen- 
nings Bryan, then running for the Pres- 
idency, was to speak. The chairman 
was a tall, slim, bashful young man, 
with a beautiful dress-suit, pink cheeks, 
and a hesitating manner. He read his 
address, and 
he read it 
stammer- 
ingly, and in 
a voice that 
did not carry 
beyond the 
press __ seats, 
where the re- 
porters sat. 
The thou- 
sands who 
composed the 
meeting were 
not disposed 
to pay much 
attention 
to him, any- 
way. They 
knew_ the 
young man’s 
name. They 
knew that he 
owned one or 
two lively 
newspa- 
pers, that he 
was rich, and 
that he was 
backing Bry- 


‘{UNCLE JOE” CANNON, VETERAN LEGISLATOR. an- for all 


there was in 
him. They didn’t care about him, how- 
ever. They wanted to see and hear 
Bryan. 

At first they listened, or, rather, tried 
to listen. Then there was a restless 
shifting of chairs and an impatient 
surging of the standing thousands. 
Then came a volley of cries and cat- 
calls. They yelled for Bryan, they 
urged the young man to roll up his 
manuscript and go home. The young 
man’s cheeks grew pinker, and he tried 
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to read on, but no one, not even among 
those on the platform beside him, could 
hear what he said, the cries for Bryan 
were so loud and insistent. Bryan 
stepped on the platform, and William 
Randolph Hearst went unnoticed to his 
seat. 

In appearance and manner, Hearst 
is much the same as he was that day, 
although it is true that he has im- 
proved a great deal as a public speak- 
er. He is still pink-cheeked, immacu- 
late in dress, hesitant in manner, but 
the force that he represents has in- 
creased and grown immeasurably. His 
hard fight for the mavoralty of New 
York City, his present race for the 
governorship of the State, are indica- 
tions that at some time, sooner or later, 
he will be a big factor in a presidential 
election. He has built his career by 
methods never used by any American 
on a large scale before. He has sunk 
a fortune in the process and made an- 
other fortune out of it. He is a good 
deal of a mystery. After a somewhat 
sensational career as a young man, 
he has settled down in early middle life 
as a solid citizen of simple tastes and 
irreproachable habits. His friends pro- 
claim him the most public-spirited citi- 
zen in the country. His opponents de- 
nounce him as a demagogue and a 
socialist. His short career in Congress 
gives little or nothing to judge him by. 
He was absent from Washington dur- 
ing the greater part of his term, and 
did little or nothing while he was 
there. 

A Veteran Legislator. 

For over thirty years “Uncle Joe” 
Cannon has been in Congress. During 
the most of that time he has been a 


nO 


familiar figure in Washington. Speak- 
er of the Fifty-eighth Congress, he is a 
figure of national importance and holds 
a position very few men have held in 
the hearts of his countrymen. He is 
still engaged in the business of running 
the republic, more actively perhaps than 
ever; he is at his prime intellectually, 
and there is no likelihood of his being 
pushed to the wall. He has outgrown 
the rancors and enmities of his younger 
days. To most of the men active in 
Congress now, he is a veteran from an 
earlier generation. His speech is backed 
with the weight of experience and long 
service. There is probably no man 
more popular in Washington to-day. 

The man who holds the speaker’s 
chair in the house does not hold a 
sinecure. In addition to skill as a par- 
liamentarian, the position calls for per- 
sonal force, quick and accurate judg- 
ment, and resolute action. The House 
of Representatives is a machine that 
turns out, rough-hewn, the laws and 
national policies. Joseph Cannon is the 
man with his hand on the throttle. 

To judge from his appearance alone, 
he might be a retired New England 
sea-captain or a deacon ina small coun- 
try church. His gaunt figure, his for- 
mal black clothes, his shrewd face, and 
the eternal cigar which is seldom away 
from his lips, these things make him 
a figure peculiarly American. He is 
a sturdy optimist, a believer that the 
present national prosperity is only a 
small instalment of a greater prosperity 
to come later. More than that, he is 
a prophet not without honor in his own 
country. In Danville, Illinois, he has a 
host of neighbors who will vouch for 
him as the biggest man in Washing- 


ton. 
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By Harry P. Taber 


N the gardens and greenhouses of spent more time in the garden with the 
the little Indiana town of Newcastle roses than he did with the girl to whom 
there grow the most wonderful he was supposed to be devoted. ‘The 

roses in the world. two men came to be good friends, and 

The carrying of the roses to New- the _ young 

castle seems to have been an accident, gardener was 
much like the discovery of coals at that finally en - 2 : 
other Newcastle, of whicha proverbhas gaged _ to q 
been written. In the family of one of care for the 
the prominent merchants of the town, grounds. Af- 
some ten years ago, a German cook was _ terward it de- 
employed. In the course of time a_ veloped that 
young German who lived in Indianapo- 

lis came to call upon her. He stayed in 

the town over Sunday, and in the af- 

ternoon of that day the owner of the 

little country place where the cook was 

employed found him in the garden care- 

fully examining the rosebushes and dig- 

ging about their roots. Heseemed great- 
ly interested in the soil, looking at it 
under a small microscope he had, and 

uttering strange exclamations of 
surprise in German. Presently — - 
he found that Mr. Heller was 
watching him. “I vouldt like 
yet,” he said, “to have care on 
dis garten vunce.” 

Mr. Heller natu- 

rally thought that 
he wanted the posi- 
tion of gardener in 
order that he might 
be near the young 
woman upon whom 
he had come to call, 
and let the incident 
drop. Each week, 
however, the young 
German came to 
Newcastle, and Mr. 
Heller found that he 
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he had been employed 
as gardener in one of 
the most famous of Ger- 
man _ nurseries, where 
roses grew to seeming 
perfection. After a 
year’s work, he came to 
his employer one morn- 
ing and said: “Ve haf 
here yet such a soils as 
iss in Germany—not! 
Vait vunce.” 

Mr. Heller waited, 
and at the end of the 
following year the young 
gardener produced such 
roses as had never been 
seen in Newcastle, no, 
nor anywhere else— 
great American Beau- 
ties, of a size, color and 
fragrance that have 
since won for them the 
medals, blue ribbons and 
diplomas in every flow- 
er show where they have 
been exhibited, and that 
means every one of im- 
portance the world over. 

Now, all this has been 
the development of a 
dozen years. A score of 
growers have followed 
the lead of the original 
garden, and in this 
one, if you should go 
there to-day, you would 
see a hundred thousand 
bushes, each regal stem 
crowned with a perfect 
rose. From the gar- 
dens each day in the 
year there are more than 
twenty-five thousand 
blossoms cut and 
shipped over the United 
States to carry the fra- 
grance of the queen of 
roses to the loyal wor- 
shipers at the shrine of 
the American Beauty. 
In its wonderful de- 

=< velopment, the growing 
A SPECIMEN OF THE AMERICAN BEAUTY ROSES GROWN IN NEWCASTLE, of roses in Newcastle 
INDIANA gives employment to a 





































small army of men. 
houses were set end to end, they would 
cover a distance of about four miles, at 
an average width of twenty-five feet, 


millions 
of feet of 
glass that the 
mere. state- 
ment of a 
fourteen - foot 
stem ona 
rose would 
seem tame in 
comparison. 
A citizen 
interested 
in statis- 
tics might 
figure the 
yearly cut of 
Newcas- 
tle roses like 
this: Baca 
day of the 
year about 
twenty. 
five thousand 
roses are cut 
—about ten 
million roses 
each year. 
Including the 
stem, these 
are of an 
average 
length of five 
feet, so if the 
year’s prod- 
uct could be 
laid end to 
end it would 
reach ten 
thousand 
miles — three 
times the dis- 
tance. be- 
tween New 
York and 


Liverpool—and part way back again! 
And all this is the product of one lit- 
tle Indiana city, which furnishes a large 


proportion of 








THE ROSES OF NEWCASTLE 


If all the green- anywhere in the world. 
is not the strangest part. Henry Coun- 
ty, in which Newcastle is situated, is 
being wiped off the map. It did not 
and using in their construction so many take long for rose growers the world 


IN THE GREENHOUSES OF NEWCASTLE 
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But even this 


over to dis- 
cover that 
there was 
something 
curious about 
the soil in 
which these 
roses were 
grown. First 
a grower in 
New Orleans 
investi- 
gated the 
matter and’ 
found that 
the loam of 
Newcas- 
tle was pe- 
es bhiag iy 
adapted 
to the grow- 
ing of roses 
of any de- 
scription. In 
consequence, 
he made a 
contract with 
a Henry 
County farm- 
er for the 
shipment of a 
e-a-f lo ad 
of this soil to 
the Southern 
city. Then 
came another 
order from 
him, and still 
another from 
one of his 
friends, who 
had seen the 
results com- 
ing with the 


use of the wonderful Indiana loam. It 
would be difficult to say exactly what 
the most important quality of this soil 
American Beauty is. In Newcastle they speak of it as 


roses used in the flower shops in the “the perfect soil.” The essential qual- 


United States, and the finest ones grown 





ity seems to defy chemical analysis. 
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HOW A TOWN LAD BECAME AN INTERPRETER OF FARM LIFE AND 
THE FOREMOST CATTLE PAINTER IN THE WORLD 


By Charles de 


EAR Lyme, the old village by 
N the Connecticut River, lies a 
farm, the house of which shows 
suspicious signs of occupancy by others 
than farmers. To those who are in- 
itiated in such matters, the north win- 
dow, of unusual size, does not suggest 
a modern poultry-farm; neither is it 
taken for a hothouse; it betrays the 
painter-artist, who has exchanged his 
town studio for a home in the country. 
It belongs to Carleton Wiggins, land- 
scapist and cattle painter. 

Mr. Wiggins is a native of Turner’s, 
Orange County, New York, and began 
to earn his living at an early age in 
business in New York City. He turned 
to art—which offers few opportunities 
for wealth, but carries with it the con- 
stant stimulus of work achieved and of 
creations gradually approaching, if 
never actually reaching, perfection. 


At first he devoted himself to land- 
scape without incident of figures, work- 


ing in the spirit and under the influence 
of the Hudson River School. 

After a time he found that there 
were certain relations between land- 
scape and some domestic animals that 
made the presence of the latter valua- 
ble; not because they are cows or sheep, 
but because they fall artistically into 
the composition and the color-scheme. 

He found that people enjoyed land- 
scapes containing groups of sheep or 
cows that were as integral a part of 
the scene as the woods and copses, 
rocks and rivers; just as in Words- 
worth’s or Whittier’s verse the mention 


of domestic animals rounds out the 
pen-picture and brings before the 
mind’s eye those wide expanses, full 


Kay 


of infinite peace, which rest the soul 
of the townsman., 

It was by feeling his way that Carle- 
ton Wiggins proceeded from landscape 
unaccompanied by figures to landscape 
pastoral and thence to pictures in which 
animals are more obvious than the 
background. 

A visit to France where he could 
study a wide range of paintings by 
Troyon and Van Marcke confirmed him 
in his purpose to master the line of 
work which he had begun at home. 
Perhaps it was better that he did not 
go as an art student. Perhaps the stu- 
dent is too apt to acquire the external 
manner of masters whose work stirs 
him, and so miss the more profound 
thing. 

Wiggins has been through years of 
endeavor during which his pictures, al- 
though always sincere and straightfor- 
ward, were somewhat harsh and clum- 

but in good time he developed 
style of his own in which color and 
structure harmonize, and the composi- 
tion is full of the art that conceals art. 

The grouping of a flock of sheep in 
a pasture, for instance, is very diffi- 
cult, for due regard must be had to 
the size of the canvas and the immova- 


ble other features. like hills, stone 
fences, masses of woodland or the 
scheme of the sky, with or without 
clouds. Then, too, one must consider 


the light expressive of the time of day. 

There is a wonderful charm in the 
arrangement of the individual mem- 
bers of the flock when the painter has 
learned to observe and reason out the 
grounds for certain pleasing or less at- 
tractive combinations. -A huddle of 
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Fruin the painting by Carleton Wiggins 


CATTLE AND 


sheep or cows may be advisable under 
certain conditions, but usually it is 
necessary to express diversity in unity; 
to allow the eye to grasp the flock as 
a whole, yet realize the individuals of 
the group. 

Van Marcke did not always hit this 
off. Recently a superb cattle-piece by 
that master was sold in New York 
which satisfied one thoroughly if one 
looked at the several groups of cows 
in detail. Each was fine in color and 
tonal combination; nothing could be 
criticized in the drawing. But vou felt 
that the master had not distributed the 
animals so subtly that they looked per- 
fectly natural in grouping yet could 
be enjoyed as a whole flock. He had 
tried to give a center by painting one 
splendid animal white, yet the composi- 
tion would not settle itself. 

Paulus Potter and Cuyp had the in- 
stinct of grouping in a marked degree. 
As pure pieces of the painting of hides 
and heads of cattle their pictures are 








LANDSCAPE 


often below the level of the best in 
Troyon’s work; even Van Marcke has 
excelled them on this side in purely 
technical painter quality. But Potter 
especially had a master mind to com- 
pose, and, as it were, grasp as a whole 
the clouds, hills, trees, and cattle. One 
scarcely notices in his pictures that 
dulness of brush-work which reveals 
itself on a longer and more critical ex- 
amination. 

Another odd characteristic of Pot- 
ter’s cattle-pieces is his carelessness in 
expressing the difference of sex be- 
tween bulls and cows. Something may 
be granted for a change in the breed 
of cattle since his day, by which the 
head of the bull has become more dis- 
tinctive and different from that of the 
cow: but even so, he was not always 
faithful to the type, so that his bulls 
are often lacking in masculinity. It is 
as if he were so much occupied with 
other problems of more importance to 
a work of art that he could not afford 
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From the painting by Carleton Wiggins. 


to give attention to such minor matters. 
Doubtless his patrons also cared very 
little for the points of the animals 
themselves, regarding horned beasts 
merely as adjuncts to a pastoral scheme. 

In modern times we have learned to 
respect animals. Science has created a 
place for them in the scale of animate 
creation which is more advantageous, 
solid, and enduring than that assigned 
to one or another of them in past ages 
by the superstitions or religions of early 
man. Art has followed suit, as we see 
in the sculptures of Barye. 

When one watches a bull-fight for the 
first time the cruelty and unfairness to 
the baited beast shown by the picadors 
and matadors prevent certain other re- 
flections not so discreditable to hu- 
manity. One discerns that bull-baiting, 


while cruel, does not spring from a root 
of cruelty, is not the outcome of a de- 
sire for revenge, does not in truth ex- 
clude a liking and an admiration 
the victim. 
ancient sacrificial duels 


for 
the 
men 


The ceremony is like 
between 
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which were revived by the Romans in 
their gladiatorial combats on the arena. 
In old Mexico, for example, young men 
captured in war were pampered and 
kept as popular favorites until the 
proper day as announced by the stars, 
and then given a chance to die fight- 
ing against odds in honor of the local 
deities. Substitute bulls for men, and 
there vou have in Spain a pagan cere- 
mony reaching down through the ages 
into the epoch still called Christian. 

What the bull-fight really means is 
not simply a liking for bloodshed and 
physical courage, but a love of cattle; 
for the teasing of the bull does not 
mean hatred or dislike—quite the con- 
trary. The seeming contrariety is 
merely human, as when men put others 
to death out of anxiety for the souls of 
their victims. 

Deep in human beings lies the love 
of cattle, inherited from the remotest 
ages when agriculture was in a rudi- 
mentary stage and the shepherd was 
king. No wonder, then, that city men 
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From the painting by Carleton Wiggins 


who scarcely know a steer from a 
heifer feel the charm of a well-painted 
group of cattle and like to have on 
their walls bucolic scenes that recall 
the country. Nowhere is the poetry of 
farm life better understood than in the 
city, where nearness does not breed 
disenchantment. This goes a great way 
toward accounting for the surprising 
amount of appreciation accorded to 
work by cattle painters since the days 
of Paulus Potter and Albert Cuyp. 

And when one reflects upon the serv- 
ices that cattle have rendered the hu- 
man race in the past and still render 
to-day, it seems a little thing to place 
pictures of cow and bull, vearling and 
calf on the walls of the house; nor does 
it seem at all astonishing that in In- 
dia the animal is still worshiped by 
millions as a benefactor of man. 

What is certain is the fact that peo- 
ple do not give any account to them- 
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A HOLSTEIN BULL 


selves why they delight in pictures con- 
taining sheep, cows, and horses. They 
will recognize the grounds for liking 
pictures of dogs and cats, because these 
are dwellers in the house, favorites with 
young and old, pets whose death is apt 
to cause poignant grief. 

But it is not by any means the citi- 
zen brought up on a farm, as Mr. Wig- 
gins was, who buys cattle and sheep 
pictures because they remind him of his 
own youth, that past resplendent with 
the golden edge of memory when he 
“did chores,” rode the old nag down 
to pastur’ to git the keows, helped at 
milkin’, and enjoyed all the dreadful 
sounds and operations at a pig-killin’. 

Mr. Wiggins has the artist’s weak- 
ness for the common or “State” cow 
and the bull that is not the recipient of 
a first prize at an agricultural show. 
He has a horror of those leviathans in 
the way of stall-fed oxen which are the 











From the painting by Carleton Wiggins. 


marvel of butchers and make stock- 
raisers shed tears of joy. Best liked of 
all are the ordinary cattle and sheep be-” 
longing to a farmer in a small way who 
has neither the time nor desire to keep 
his animals spick and span, the fleeces 
white, the hides and tails free from 
burrs. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Wiggins’ skilful 
brush is often called for in order to 
makes portraits of bulls and cows bear- 
ing lordly names, cared for like race- 
horses, fed like the kine-god, Apis. 
But observe that these likenesses of the 
lords and ladies of the lowing kine 
never appear at the exhibitions. 

Carleton Wiggins has become with 
time the most successful cattle painter 
in America. His success is due to un- 
relenting industry and a wise restric- 
tion to a certain line of work from 
which he has not deviated. He has 
never shown any interest in what may 
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INTERIOR OF A BARN 


be termed artist politics, and while 
taking due advantage of chances to ex- 
hibit at the regular picture shows, has 
never reckoned much on their aid to 
make himself known to collectors. 

His pictures do not possess the qual- 
ities that attract the attention of juries 
bent on awarding prizes. Although an 
Associate of the National Academy of 
Design, no Hallgarten prize, no Inness 
gold medal has yet fallen at his feet 
from the prize plum-tree. Yet he can- 
not complain of lack of patronage, for 
his pictures do not remain long in his 


studio. He sold his two contributions 
to last winter’s Academy—‘On the 
Hills” and “Autumn Glow.” He is 


that rare character among artists, a 
man who does not expect the impossi- 
ble, or even concern himself greatly 
over the unlikely, but pursues the even 
tenor of his way in a kindly, cheerful 
spirit, which is reflected in his work. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Philip, Marquis of Belmayne, aged sixteen, and Lady Marie Celestine Denleigh, aged twelve, both orphans, were affianced, 
when infants, by their parents, although neither is aware of the fact. If either refuses to carry out the contract, he or she is to 
lose a large estate. A diamond clasp, owned by Lady Marie, is stolen by a gypsy known as the Snapper; but it is re- 
covered after a struggle by a fisher boy named Lawrence Harding. Lawrence has been brought up and partially educated by 
a miller, Reuben Payne. There is some mystery about his birth. Lawrence and Marie meet several times and become 
friends. Lawrence also forms a friendship with the young marquis. One day, after rowing with Lady Marie, Lawrence is 
kidnaped by the Snapper and other gypsies. Nine years elapse. Lady Marie learns of the arrangement made for her future by her 
parents, and when Philip proposes she accepts him, although she confesses that she does not love him. Meanwhile Lawrence is 

ut on board a Spanish brig and is taken to sea. Arriving at San Sebastian the boy escapes, but decides to make his fortune be- 
fore returning home. He goes to Venezuela and there begins life anew under the name of Darnley. For many years he drifts 
about the world, but is no nearer the fortune he has set out to make. He is on board a vessel off the coast of Vancouver when a 
terrible storm strikes them, and the boat is abandoned by all save Lawrence and a man named Spon. After holding on for some 
time they are finally flung upon a desolate part of the coast. But Spon describes this as a piece of excellent fortune, for he has a 
chart of this very spot showing where rubies may be found. Using their long knives as spades they dig into the soil, and Law- 
rence turns up the first stone, Spon declaring it to bea real blood-red ruby. After this several valuable stones are discovered, but 
one day the lonely life of the ruby seekers is invaded by a man named Hepburn and his daughter Linda. The girl falls in love 





with Larry, without, however, invoking any kindred feeling in his heart. 


eanwhile, back in England Lady Marie at last gives 


way to the pleadings of the Marquis of Belmayne and their engagement is announced. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


HILE Larry, the miner, was 
busy making his fortune—the 
fortune that had eluded him so 

long—the course of true love was ap- 
parently running smoothly for Philip, 
Marquis of Belmayne, 

Apparently, be it said—for, though 
Marie was still courtesy itself, and even 
kindness, her spirits did not improve, 


and she still showed her distaste for 
society, and her love for solitary mu- 
sing. 

The months slipped by happily 
enough for Philip, for it was happiness 
for him to be near her, to see her once 
a day, to be privileged to hear her voice, 
touch her hand; but suddenly the even 
tenor of his way was broken. 

Mr. Sherborne was growing uneasy. 
He wanted to see his client married; 
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and Mr. Wharton, who was as anxious 
for the marriage as himself, ventured 
to drop a hint to Philip. 

“The marriage?” said Philip, his pale 
face coloring. “You think——” 

“Long engagements are not usual 
with persons of your and Lady Marie’s 
rank, Lord Belmayne,” murmured Mr. 
Sherborne respectfully. “You'll pardon 
me; but the interest of the estate—my 
duty as your responsible legal adviser 
—and Mr. Wharton, again ‘5 

Philip cut his apology short with a 
gesture. 

“Thank you, Mr. Sherborne,” he 
said, a trifle stiffly, for it seemed to him 
as if the lawyer, notwithstanding the 
integrity of his sentiments, was stepping 
on sacred ground. 

Mr. Sherborne bowed and retired, 
and Philip paced up and down the 
room, his brows knit in troubled reverie. 

Heaven knew he was as anxious for 
the marriage as the lawyer could be! 
But would Marie marry him? Would 
she do so willingly? If not, he would 
rather wait. And yet what would wait- 
ing bring him? He had waited all these 
months, and Marie seemed no nearer 
to him. 

He had read that marriage often 
brought love. His face grew hot, and 
a wistful sigh broke from his lips; his 
heart ached with longing, as with a 
physical pain; and presently he got his 
hat and walked up to the castle. 

Lady Merston was in the drawing- 
room, and she saw by his face that 
something was the matter. 

“What a lovely day, Philip! Are you 
looking for Marie? She is on the 
cliffs i 

“T will go to her,” he said abgéntly. 
“I—I have something to say to her.” 

.He paused a moment; then he said, as 
if he were compelled to speak: “Lady 
Merston, I want Marie to marry me.” 

Lady Merston looked up at him with 
a smile in her gentle eyes. 

“T can understand that, Philip,” she 
said softly, sympathetically. “And you 
have waited some time.” 

“You think she will?” he asked nerv- 
ously, 

“Why not?” she responded encour- 
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she refuse? 


”? 


agingly. “Why _ should 
You go on so well together 

“Do we?” 

There was almost a touch of bitter- 
ness in his tone which caused Lady 
Merston to regard him with surprise. 

“Ah, I see,” she murmured gently. 
“Philip, have you yet to discover that 
Marie is unlike most girls? She is— 
somehow—different. You must not ex- 
pect her to be demonstrative to you.” 

“T don’t,” he said. “And you 
think But I will ask her.” 

“Yes,” she said, with a little nod. 
“And I wish you—your heart’s desire, 
Philip.” 

“Yes—my heart’s desire,” he said, as 
he left the room. 

He found Marie seated at the foot 
of the cliff, a book lying page down- 
ward on her lap, her eyes fixed on the 
sea; but she turned with a smile as she 
heard his step, the slightly irregular 
step which made it unlike other men’s; 
but no “lover’s light” shone in her eyes, 
and her greeting was calm and placid. 

“So you have found me, oh, my— 
friend,” she said, with a little pause, as 
she uttered the rather unfortunate quo- 
tation. 

“Yes,” he said. 
the castle.” 

“And have had to walk down here— 
I am sorry, Philip. I will come at once. 
It must be tea-time.” 

“No; let us stay for a few minutes,” 
he said, in a low voice. “I want to 
speak to you.” 

“Yes,” she said, with courteous in- 
terest. “Won’t you sit down? See 
what a comfortable seat I have got! 
And you can watch the sea; there is a 
ground-swell on; it makes one long to 
be on it. JI think I must have a 
boat ” Her eyes grew dreamy— 
she had not been in a boat for—how 
many years? Surely not since the lad 
Larry and she had gone sailing in the 
one called by her name? 

But Philip still stood looking down 
at her with his wistful eyes—sometimes 
Marie had found that wistful, implor- 
ing, “faithful dog’’ expression unen- 
durable. There was a moment or two 
of silence, then he said: 








“T have been up to 











“T want you to marry me, Marie.” 
She looked at him calmly. 

“Am I not going to do so?” 

“T mean now—soon,” he said rather 
hoarsely. 

The color rose to her face, then left 
it pale, and her eyes returned to the sea. 

“Soon?” she repeated. ‘You wish 
me to marry you soon?” 

“Yes; why not?” he said, almost 
abruptly. ‘Forgive me, Marie,” he 
went on, as she glanced at him with 
faint surprise. “I am putting it badly; 
but—but you see your answer matters 
so much to me! Say yes, Marie! We 
have been engaged a long time 

“A few months,” she said to herself, 
rather than to him. 

“They have been years to me—the 
only years of my life worth living. 
Marie, be good to me! Why should we 
wait? You—you will not grow to love 
—to care for me any better by waiting. 
Ah, I know that! If I had you to my- 
self altogether, my very own ” His 
voice grew huskier, and broke. 

“You think ?” she said, still as if 
communing with herself. She was si- 
lent for awhile, and he waited, his eyes 
fixed on hers. 

“Be good to me!” he murmured 
again; and, drawing a long breath, she 
looked up with the shadow of a smile 
in which there was no joy, no surren- 
der, though her words implied it. 

“Yes,” she said, very quietly, “you 
have the right to ask, I have not the 
right to. refuse.” 

“Right, right? Marie!” 

She rose and held out her hand. 

“Forgive me, Philip! I will marry 
you when you please.” 

For the first time he drew her to- 
ward him in a passionate embrace, and 
kissed her on the lips, on her white 
brow. She made a movement as if to 
repel him—a movement of proud re- 
sentment; then she suffered the pas- 
sionate caress. But she did not return 











it. That she should permit him to kiss 
_her was joy enough for Philip, and he. 
took her hands in his and gazed at her 
pale face with a lover’s rapture. 

They had fixed the date before they 
started to return to the castle. 


There 
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was to be only a month between now 
and the realization of Philip’s life 
dream. 

“Every day of which I shall count, 
dearest!” he said in a low voice; a 
voice that would have thrilled her if 
she had loved him only a little. “Those 
days and nights will pass with laggard 
wings, for me, Marie! A month! How 
shall I live through it?” 

Lady Merston was still in the draw- 
ing-room when they entered, and she 
read Marie’s answer in Philip’s face. 
She rose and met the girl, and put her 
arm round her and kissed her. - 

“I see Philip has had his way, dear- 
est,” she whispered; then she laughed, 
and raised her brows as Philip ex- 
claimed : 

“A month!” 

“So soon! Why, we shall scarcely 
have time to get the trousseau! Have, 
you any idea, sir, what an important 
business it is? We shall want every 
day, every hour; shall we not, Marie?” 

Philip laughed. “I’d undertake to 
get all you want in Bond Street in a 
couple of days,” he said joyously. 

“What audacity!” exclaimed Lady 
Merston. “Why, you would not get 
your own clothes in that time—and 
think of Marie’s!” 

He shook his head. “Too stupendous 
atask. I refuse,’ he said. “I dare not 
think of it. As to my clothes, I’d mar- 
ry her in—in a Norfolk jacket.” 

Lady Merston laughed. “I dare say 
you would; but you will not be per- 
mitted to marry her in anything but the 
conventional attire.” 

She left them alone after tea; but 
Philip, though his heart was throbbing - 
with rapture, did not offer any further 
caress; for Marie sat with her hands 
in her lap, her eyes fixed dreamily on 
the distant hills, and he felt that she 
was far away from him. But in a 
month ! 

When he had gone, she stood and 
watched him—did she really see him ?— 
then, with a long breath, she pushed 
the hair from her forehead and turned 
away with downcast eyes and pale face. 

The news of the approaching wed- 
ding spread quickly, and the first volley 
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of presents was shot into the castle next 
day. Lady Merston plunged into the 
business of the trousseau with a gentle 
eagerness and enthusiasm; and_ she 
made Marie come up to London to 
harry Bond Street and the modistes. 

All the families round Ravensford 
were full of the wedding, and Marie’s 
friends in London developed an inter- 
est which was extremely gratifying, 
but in which, strangely enough, Marie 
herself did not participate; indeed, as 
Lady Merston once musingly and anx- 
iously remarked, if the coming impor- 
tant ceremony had been that in which a 
friend, rather than Marie, herself, was 
going to play the piAacioe part, Marie 
could not have been less excited and 
absorbed. 

To herself, at this period of her ex- 
istence, Marie was somewhat of an 
enigma; and she asked herself in vain 
why she could take no interest in this 
great event of her life; why she felt 
as if she were a shadow moving in a 























- “Forgive me, Philip, I will marry you when you please.” 


world of shadows; as if she were an 
automaton without brain or without 
heart. Very often she let Lady Mers- 
ton go shopping alone; and once or 
twice she had absolutely refused to be 
interviewed, measured, “tried on” by 
one of the numerous’ dressmakers, 
modistes, and milliners who were hard 
at work on the trousseau. But she 
shunned the solitude which only recent- 
ly had been so grateful to her, and ac- 
cepted the many invitations which her 
London friends pressed on her; and at 
dinners, dances, concerts, or At-Homes, 
she was sometimes gay, feverishly so; 
and at others silent and distrait. But 
always there was an absent, preoccu- 
pied expression in the beautiful eyes, a 
faint curve in the lips about which so 
many men had raved. 

One night that strange feeling that 
she was a shadow moving among shad- 
ows possessed her very fully. She had 
been out to dinner with Lady Barra- 
ford, the lady who had chaperoned her 
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on her visit as a débutante, and was re- 
turning alone to Meurice’s, the hotel 
which royalty and persons of such rank 
as Lady Merston and Lady Marie fa- 
vor. 

It was the beginning of autumn, and 
the night was fine and clear; the streets 
were crowded with the outpourings of 
the theaters, and the electric light lit up 
a scene which only the great capitals 
can provide. 

As she leaned back on the satin cush- 
ions, Marie looked out of the window 
at the throngs on the pavement with an 
absent-minded gaze. She was wonder- 
ing at their eagerness, their light- 
heartedness; for the crowd was all 
alive, and laughter and talk joined with 
the rattle of the vehicles and the 
“Move on, please!” of the policemen. 

Presently the carriage got into the 
thick of the road traffic, and slowed up 
to a standstill. Marie bent forward to 
see the cause, and, with her chin rest- 
ing on her gloved hand, surveyed the 
crowd as one surveys a panorama or 
procession familiar yet still interesting. 

The carriage window was open, for 
the night was warm, and her arm, glit- 
tering with the diamonds on her brace- 
let, was close to it. 

Suddenly, so suddenly and smoothly 
that she had not time to be alarmed, a 
man darted from out of the ranks on 
the pavement and made a grab at the 
bracelet. Marie felt his fingers grasp 
it, felt it tighten on her arm; then as 
suddenly as the thief had made his 

-venture, a man sprang beside him and 
dealt him a blow which sent the wretch 
spinning. 

Marie had shrunk back, but the res- 
cuer of the bracelet was, necessarily, 
quite close to the carriage; the electric 
light was falling full upon his face, and 
she saw that it was the face of a gen- 
tleman, and a handsome one to boot. 
His eyes—they were as dark as her own 
—had met hers for an instant, even as 
the blow was struck, and something, as 
swift and as electric as the light blazing 
above them, had shot from his eyes to 
hers. What was it? What was the 
strange sensation which that glance, the 

face itself, had aroused in her? 
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Before she could. fully realize the 
significance of the incident, the threat- 
ened loss of her bracelet, and the terrific 
blow, the carriage had moved on. The 
coachman, taking advantage of a small 
space in the traffic, whipped up the 
horses, and Marie was borne. away 
from the spot. 

She looked from the window; the 
thief was not to be seen, but the gen- 
tleman who had balked him was still 
standing on the road, looking after the 
carriage. He was tall, and of a com- 
manding figure, and he wore a soft felt 
hat and a well-worn shooting suit. 
Something strangely and vaguely fa- 
miliar in his figure, the face, the very 
attitude, smote on Marie, and she sank 
back on the cushions with a puzzled 
frown. As she examined her bracelet, 
it occurred to her that this was the sec- 
ond time a thief had been balked in his 
attempt to rob her. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


In an instant she recalled Larry’s fig- 
ure with the gipsy on the terrace, his 
rescue of her diamond clasp. And the 
gentleman who had come to her as- 
sistance so dramatically now—why— 
why, he was not unlike Larry! The 
eyes—the set, determined mouth—the 
ease and grace of the figure. 

She strove against the impression, 
the idea. It was too absurd! Larry, 
who had been missing for years, to 
turn up at the psychological moment, 
like the hero in a novel! Yes; it was 
only in fiction that such coincidences 
occurred; they were part of the novel- 
ist’s stock-in-trade. 

She put her hand to her brow with 
the old, girlish gesture, and laughed at 
the foolish, far-fetched fancy; but im- 
possible as it was, it wrought a change 
in her mind; it seemed to waken her 
from the state of coma, from the in- 
sentient condition of mind and soul in 
which she had been living. 

She was pale, almost white, when she 
entered Lady Merston’s room, and was 
greeted with a loving word or two. 

“Did you enjoy the evening, dear- 
est?” Lady Merston asked. “I was so 
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tired that I was tempted to go to bed; 
but I kept awake for you, dear.” 

“Yes, I enjoyed it very much,” said 
Marie, returning the elder woman’s 
kiss. “You are dofng too much. It 
makes me—unhappy. Have we not 
nearly finished?” she added, moving 
restlessly about the room. “I, too, am 
tired—very tired. I had no idea get- 
ting married was so much trouble. Can 
we not go home?” 

“You want to go home, dear?” 

“Yes,” said Marie, in her direct way. 
“London is hateful at this time of the 
year, and I begin to loathe the sight 
of white satin and lace. Let us go 
home.” 

They returned to the castle two days 
later; but there was little relief from 
“white satin and lace” to be found 
there; for the inevitable preparations 
had begun, and no one seemed capable 
of thinking of anything but the wed- 
ding. 

Philip, who met them at the station, 
had his prospective happiness shining 
in his eyes as he murmured: 

“Ten days more; only ten days, 
Marie!” 

She smiled at him, and in his obses- 
sion he did not notice the haggard, 
haunted expression in her eyes; or if 
he did, ascribed it to the weariness 
caused by the journey. 

He dined at the castle that night, and 
after dinner he was led by Lady Mers- 
ton to the room where the wedding- 
presents, taken from their wraps and 
boxes, were laid out. To him every 
article, costly or simple, was of inter- 
est, and he examined and admired each 
with enthusiasm. His own priceless 
gift of pearls he was reserving until 
the night before the wedding, but he 
had taken them out at the hall more 
than once and feasted his eyes—not on 
them, but the mental vision of the white 
neck, the beautifully molded arms, on 
which they would gleam. 

“How many gifts are there?” he 
asked, with a pensive smile, as he 
looked down the table upon which the 
other presents were spread. “No one 
seems~ to have forgotten you, dearest. 
Here is a book from Reuben—good fel- 











low, Reuben!—and some china orna- 
ments from the school children—they 
must have a holiday on the day, Marie! 
and a tea when we come home. When 
we come home! That’s a magnificent 
necklace of diamonds from the Brad- 
finches; and the Glennys’ bracelet is 
really beautiful. In fact, they are all 
splendid; and my beautiful angel is 
worthy of them!” 

And Marie looked at the goodly ar- 
ray of rare and costly gifts with a smile 
that masked her indifference, her dis- 
taste for them. Truly, the victim would 
be richly adorned for the sacrifice! 

The last days fled so swiftly for her, 
though they lagged for Philip, that she 
caught her breath, so to speak. Her 
face grew paler, her once light step 
heavy and dragging. Her voice, when 
she spoke—and for the most part she 
was silent—was low and toneless. 

On the last day but two she wandered 
down to the village to escape the in- 
cessant din and fuss of preparation; 
for every one but herself in the vast 
place seemed to be frantically busy. 
Even Lady Merston could scarcely find 
time to pet and caress her. She wan- 
dered down the side path up which the 
Snapper had crawled, and paused _ be- 
side the mill. Reuben, white with 
flour, was standing above the wheel, 
and he raised his soft hat and smiled 


down at her; then, as she stood as if. 


she wanted to speak to him, he came 
down to her. 

“Good afternoon, my lady,” he said; 
and, as he spoke, the smile faded from 
his face, for he noticed her pallor, and 
that she had grown much thinner—so 
thin that she reminded him of the slip 
of a girl who used to come up to the 
mill calling imperiously: ‘Larry, Lar- 
ry! I want you. At once, Larry!” 

“T hope you're well, my lady,” he 
said, and in a tone that made Marie 
look up at him with an uneasy glance. 

“Well? Oh, yes. Why, Reuben?” 

He was a straightforward man, and 
he said in his simple, direct fashion: 

“T thought you weren’t looking well, 
my lady; a little pale and thin.” 

Marie made a gesture of indifference. 

“Oh, I’m quite well. I want to 
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thank you for your present, Reuben. 
How did you know that Browning was 
my favorite author? And how did you 
manage to get so pretty an edition?” 

“T didn’t know, my lady,” he replied. 
“But I thought you might like it. Lar- 
ry was fond of Browning. He’d sit by 
the hour together, young as he was, and 
read some of the poems. It’s true he 
was fonder of the dramatic lyrics than 
any others; because he could fully 
understand them, I suppose.” 

“You haven’t heard from Larry?’ 
said Marie. 

Reuben shook his head. 

“No, my lady.” 

“You don’t think he’s in England— 
London?” she asked, turning her face 
away from his calm, grave eyes. 

“In England—London? No, 
lady, or he would have been here.” 

“Of course,” she 
said quickly, and with 
some embarrassment. 
“He would come here 
—to his home—first 
of all.” 

“Yes, my lady; he 
would,” said Reuben. 
“Will your ladyship 


’ 


my 


come in and rest? 
You look rather 
tired.” 


She had -often run 
into the mill cottage 
when she was a girl, 
and had seated herself 
in this same easy 
chair with the grace 
of a young empress. 

“Thank you,” she 
said. “Yes, I think 
I am rather tired. I 
am always tired 
now.” 

He stood aside for 
her, and she entered 
the cottage and seated 
herself in the old 
chair, even leaned 
back as she had been 
wont to do; and her 
lack-luster eyes wan- 
dered round the tiny 


room. 
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“You have some pretty pictures, Reu- 
ben,” she remarked listlessly. 

“Yes, my lady,” he said. “Larry was 
fond of pictures; and he had good taste, 
and always picked out the best of those 


in the Christmas numbers. I’ve got a 
portrait of him I’m going to hang up 
there.” He indicated a vacant space 
“T’ve just had it 
framed. It came home last night.” 

He went to a corner and took up the 
framed picture and showed it to her. 
It was a cabinet taken by a local pho- 
tographer; but it was like Larry. 

It seemed, to Marie, to be also like 
the man who had emerged from the 
crowd and saved her bracelet; and she 
looked at it thoughtfully, with her 
brows knit. : 

“Yes; it’s like him,” she said at last, 
in a low voice. “I suppose you would 


A man darted from out of the ranks on the pavement and made a grab at 
the bracelet. 
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know him if you saw him—if he walked 
in by that door, Reuben?” 

Reuben smiled. 

“Oh, yes, my lady. Why not?” 

“That is because you are so fond of 
him,” said Marie. “It is a long time 
since you saw him.” 

“It is, my lady; but I should know 
him if it was fifty years.” 

“I wonder if I should?” 
mured, in a low voice. 

Reuben smiled. “Why, no, my lady; 
but, you see, you were not fond of 
him. He was not all the world to 
you.” 

Marie laughed as she rose. 

“No; I suppose I should not,” she 
said. “Thank you for letting me rest, 
Reuben. It was like old times, when I 
was just a little girlk What a pity it 
is that one can’t always remain a child 
in short frocks and long stockings— 
that’s how I picture myself sitting here. 
My legs were too short to reach the 
ground; and I used to think that you 
were the biggest man in the world. Ah, 
it’s a pity!” 

“T hope your ladyship will often sit 
here,” said Reuben; “and in that chair. 
It was a favorite one of Larry’s, and 
many a time he’s fallen asleep over his 
book, curled up like—well, like a boy.” 

Marie paused on the threshold and 
looked absently at the chair. ‘ 

“Has he? Well, I hope he may soon 
come back to sit in it, Reuben,” she 
said, with a smile which her people 
loved to see on her face; but there was 
a touch of wistful sadness in it that ap- 
pealed to Reuben, and made him hold 
longer than was his wont the white 
hand she held out to him. The hand 
was ungloved, and he noticed how thin 
it was; and long after she had gone 
he stood in the doorway, his grave face 
graver and even more thoughtful than 
usual, 

Marie walked slowly back to the cas- 
tle, and her maid dressed her for din- 
ner. 

Philip was dining with them that 
night. She heard his step, with its ir- 
regular note, in the hall, and suppressed 
a_ shudder. 

He had jriteiuled to keep his wed- 


she mur- 
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ding-present until the night before the 
marriage; but he had found his resolve 
not strong enough; and had brought 
the case of pearls under his arm. But 
he hid it behind a bookshelf until after 
dinner. Then, half-shyly, half-joyous- 
ly, he produced it, and, with a blush 
like that of a girl, opened the case and 
placed it in Marie’s hand. 

Lady Merston uttered an exclama- 
tion of wonder and delighted admira- 
tion as she looked at them; but Marie 
was silent, and stood almost impassive, 
her eyes veiled by the dark lashes. 

“Oh, Philip, they are magnificent!’ 
exclaimed Lady Merston. ‘They must 
be unique! I have never seen so per- 
fect, so perfect a match! They might 
have come from one shell! Look, 
Marie, at the drop! So large, so—so 
tremendous! Philip, my dear Philip, 
you must have ransacked Europe to get 
them !” 

“Not quite that, dear Lady Mers- 
ton,” he said, with a smile. ‘I’m glad 
you like them.” 

“Like them!” she retorted, as if in 
despair of admiration. ‘Are they not 
beautiful, Marie?” 

“They are very beautiful,” said Lady 


Marie. “Thank you very much, Phil- 
ip.” 

“Put them on, dear!” said Lady 
Merston. “Philip, help her with the 
neckiace !” 


Philip took up the necklace and light- 
ly, yet tenderly, clasped it round her 
neck. As he did so his hand shook and 
he trembled; for the contact with her 
white, warm flesh thrilled him like an 
electric shock; but Marie drew back, 
and thrust her fingers between the gems 
and her white neck. 

“Tt—it is rather tight,” 
choking voice. ‘No, no! It was only 
my fancy. It fits very well; and I am 
more than grateful. Thank you, Phil- 


ip!” 


she said, in a 


He had drawn back, and was gazing 
at her with all his love and passion in 
his eyes. 

“T am glad you like them,” he said. 
“No, no; don’t take them off ; 
“It is unlucky to wear one’s wedding- 




















gifts before the marriage,” she said, 
and she fumbled at the clasp. 

“Let me, dearest,” he murmured ; and 
once more his fingers touched her white 
neck. 

She drew back again almost uncon- 
sciously ; then stood quite still; so still 
that she seemed to scarcely breathe. 

Philip had brought his violin—he had 
been charged never to come without 
it—and Lady Merston asked him to 
play. He complied at once, and the 
soft, sweet notes of a concerto filled the 
room. To-night there was something 
stirring in her that made the exquisite 
music a burden, a torture to Marie, 
and, unseen by Philip, she passed out 
on the terrace. The air had a touch 
of the cold of autumn in it, but Marie 
welcomed it. Her head was heavy and 
hot, her spirit restless and rebellious, 
and her conscience full of remorse. He 
was so good, so kind, so much in love 
with her—why could she not love him? 
It was not as if her heart were given 
elsewhere. There was no one she liked 
better than Philip. Oh, it was wicked; 
wicked to be so cold, so unresponsive ! 

She paced to and fro, sometimes 
looking at the sea, at others glancing 
along the long and noble front of the 
castle. 

How she loved it! It was for it she 
was going—— 

Philip came out to her. 

“I must not keep you up, dearest,” 
he said tenderly; and he ventured to 
draw her to him and kiss her ; ventured, 
because she stood like a wraith in the 
faint light, so still as to seem part of 
the inanimate things about her. 

She suffered him.to kiss her; and as 
he held her by both hands and gazed 
at her as if loath to part from her, she 
look at him steadily, her lips parted 
as if she would speak; then she checked 
the utterance and let him go. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


Marie went straight to her room, dis- 
missed her maid, and paced up and 
down, as restlessly as she had paced on 
the terrace. A fever was in her blood; 
the fever of revolt. The whole of the 
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world seemed to be closing in upon her. 
She flung herself on the bed and tried 
to sleep, and after awhile she slept; but 
suddenly she woke with a cry of agony, 
as if she were stifling. She had 
dreamed that she was caught in a huge 
net, that a strand of it had got round 
her throat and was choking her. 

She awoke to the full horror of the 
act she was about to perform, the sacri- 
fice, the sale of herself, her very soul; 
and the terror compelled her to action. 

Escape! She must escape! She 
must tell Philip that it was impossible. 
Ah, how would she do that? How face 
the anguish, the misery, the blow would 
cause him? She would go away—to 
London—and write from there. Lon- 
don! To meet her friends? To be tor- 
tured by inquiries? To cause a scan- 
dal? No; not London. 

Suddenly she thought of the lonely 
house overlooking the beautiful Nor- 
mandy valley. Normandyke! It was 
hers—her very own, free from all hate- 
ful conditions—she would go there, 
for a time, at any rate; for a space in 
which she could, so to speak, catch her 
breath and come to a decision. 

She was so greatly impressed by the 
idea, that almost on the moment of its 
occurrence to her she began to dress, 
choosing an inconspicuous traveling 
costume—not the one in which she had 
intended starting on her honeymoon, to 
be sure! Then suddenly she remem- 
bered that she could not go alone. 
Fortunately, Meadows, her maid, was 
devoted to her, and absolutely trust- 
worthy. Should she take her? 

She was pondering the question, 
when there came a knock at the door, 
and opening it she saw the girl stand- 
ing there in her dressing-gown. 

“T beg your pardon, my lady,” she 
said; “‘but I heard some one moving.” 

“Tt was I, Meadows,” said Marie, as 
calmly as she could. “I am going on a 
journey—unexpectedly; and I was 
wondering whether I should take 
you n 

“Oh, my lady, I hope so!” the girl 
broke in, eagerly and anxiously; for 
Marie’s face was white, and there were 
black rims round her dark eyes. “Is— 
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is anything the matter, my lady? I 
mean—forgive me!” 

“Yes, Meadows, there is something 
the matter,” said Marie very quietly. 
“T am leaving the castle, and I do not 
wish any one to know. I am going to 
Normandyke. Would you like to go 
with me?” 

“Oh, yes, my lady; very, very much,” 
replied Meadows. “I should be heart- 
broken if you left me; but you 
wouldn’t, Lady Marie, would you? J 
have been so long with your ladyship! 
I’ve never been away from you except 
for a day.or two. You wouldn’t leave 
me behind, my lady?” 

“Very well,” said Marie. “Pack a 
couple of small bags, such as we our- 
selves can carry. You understand? 
There are plenty of clothes at Norman- 
dyke. We must catch the early morn- 
ing train. We can walk to the station.” 

The girl thought a moment. “No; 
my lady, you must not walk so far. I 
can harness the pony, and we can leave 
it at.the station.” 

“That is thoughtful of you, Mea- 
dows,” said Marie. “Be quick; there 
is not much time.” 

With a suppressed excitement the 
girl packed Marie’s dressing-bag, put- 
ting some of the necessary things into 
her own larger one. Then she stole 
down-stairs and into the stable-yard. 
It was still quite early, and the well- 
fed grooms and stable-helps were all 
soundly asleep in their quarters behind 
the stables. Meadows harnessed the 
pony and led it slowly and carefully 
round to a.small gate in the drive, fas- 
tened it to a ring, and returned to the 
castle for her mistress. 

Marie was at her writing-table, a 
sheet of paper before her, her head 
resting on her hand. 

What to write to him, and how to 
break the news of her flight—deser- 
tion! Yes, “desertion” was the word. 
Her face grew hot, but her heart was 
cold and set upon escape. 

“All is ready, my lady,” said Mea- 
dows. 

She also was hot with excitement, 
for, though she could not know the 
cause which had impelled this sudden 
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flight almost on the eve of the mar- 
riage, she had seen for a long time past 
that her beloved mistress was not at 
ease and unhappy—it was not the first 
time she had heard Lady Marie pacing 
her room until the early hours of the 
morning. 

“A moment,” said Marie; then she 
caught up the pen in desperation and 
wrote: 


Dear Puirip: I cannot marry you just 
yet—if ever. I am too ashamed, too much 
of a coward to face you with the news. I 
am going away—to think, to decide. Please 
do not follow me. I will net ask you to 
forgive me, for I know you will do so as 
surely as I know that I do not deserve your 
forgiveness, do not deserve another thought 
of yours. Marie. 


To Lady Merston she wrote: 


The letter I have written to 
Philip will explain. You are a woman and 
will understand—and you love me. _ Bear 
with me. I am half-distracted with shame 
and remorse. But I must go. To remain 
would mean madness. Marie. 


DEAREST: 


“T am ready,” she said, as she .placed 
the letters side by side on her dressing- 
table. 

Shame? Yes; for she felt like a 
criminal escaping from justice as she 
stole down the stairs and out by a door 
behind the hall. The fresh, cool air 
swept across her face as she stepped 
out into the small garden, and she 
paused to look back at the vast place 
which seemed to frown rebukingly at 
her. She, Lady Marie, the mistress of 
Raven Castle, to be stealing from it 
like a thief, a criminal! 

They reached the pony-carriage un- 
seen, and Meadows helped her mistress 
in and drove off. Not a word was 
spoken during the long drive, but every 
now and then Meadows cast a glance 
of loving pity and sympathy at Lady 
Marie’s white face. At the station only 
a night porter was on duty, and he was 
too full of awe for the mistress of Cas- 
tle Raven to be struck by the fact that 
she was going by so early a train, and 
with such an absence of state. The 
movements of such a high personage 
as Lady Marie were mysteries to him, 
and accepted as such. 

He reverently put them into a first- 

















class compartment, and the moment the 
train had started Meadows got Marie 
into a corner, wrapped a rug round her, 
and timidly implored her to try and 
sleep. 

“It’s such a long journey, my lady!” 
she said. 

And to please her, Lady 
leaned back and closed her eyes. 


Marie 


Lady Merston had a headache that 
morning, and, after a cup of tea, fell 
asleep again; so that she did not come 
down till quite late. 

Marie was not in the house, appar- 
ently; but Lady Merston concluded 
that, as usual, she was wandering 
about the grounds or the seashore, and 
did not inquire for her until the lunch- 
eon-gong sounded. 

“IT have not seen her ladyship all the 
morning, my lady,” said Fellows. 
“Shall I send in search of her lady- 
ship ?” 

“No; no matter,” said Lady Mers- 
| ton; “she will be in directly, I dare 
say.” ' 

But after lunch she grew not anx- 
ious—for what cause for anxiety could 
there be?—but just desirous of seeing 
her. There were one or two important 
matters, of course connected with the 
wedding, on which she wished to con- 
sult Marie, and she slowly—her head 
still ached—went up-stairs to Marie’s 
room. 

She saw the notes at once, and, sur- 
prised but not apprehensive, took them 
up and opened them. 

Philip, who had just entered the hall, 
heard her cry, and he stopped at the 
bottom of the stairs and looked up with 
surprise and alarm. 

She came down to him, her face 
white, her eyes full of terror; but she 
checked the question which sprang to 
his lips, and, grasping his arm, drew 
him into the library, even closed the 
door before she thrust into his hand 
the letter addressed to him. 

He opened and read it, then he stag- 
gered back, as if under a physical blow. 
No sound escaped him, but the agony 
in his face, the look in his eyes, wrung 
a cry from her. 
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“Oh, Philip; my poor Philip!” 


“Hush!” he gasped, wiping the 
sweat from his brow. “Hush! No— 
no one must hear, know——” 

“Oh, it is cruel; wicked!” wailed 
Lady Merston. 

“No!” he said, almost sternly. “She 
is neither cruel nor wicked. I—I ua- 
derstand—God help me!” 

“What—what shall we do? What 


Oh, Philip, my heart 


will you do? 
Yes; it is cruel, wicked. 


aches for you. 
My Marie!” 

“My Marie!” he echoed, in a tone 
that haunted her for years afterward. 
“Wait, do not speak. Let me think.” 

He sank on to a chair and clasped his 
head with his hands. Then he rose and 
looked round as a man looks when his 
sight has suddenly failed him. 

“The—the Bradshaw, the Continen- 
tal Bradshaw.” ; 

Lady Merston found the railroad- 
guide, and gave it to him. 

“You—you think she has gone 
Where ?” 

“To Normandyke,” he said dully, as 
his hand, shaking like hers, turned the 
pages. 

“And—and you will follow her?” 

“Yes; I shall follow her,” he said, as 
if he were speaking in a dream. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


It was a pity that Larry did not pos- 
sess a little of that weakness with 
which the ordinary run of men are 
plentifully handicapped—vanity ; for he 
would have seen that he had found fa- 
vor in Linda’s eyes. As it was, he 
went blundering on his way with the 
obtuseness “of the mere male animal, 
and, of course, only made _ matters 
worse. 

It was only natural, indeed, that he 
should inquire after Linda’s injured 
ankle; and it was only natural that he 
should bring her the small offerings 
with which the sound and well en- 
deavor to lighten the hours of their in- 
valid friends; so he would come up 
to her hut with a bunch of flowers, a 
gaily colored feather, any little thing 
that he had come across during the day 
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and considered amu- 
sing or interesting; 
and Linda would 
take the gifts with a 
blush and a glad and 
grateful light in her 
remarkably pretty 
blue eyes, and mur- 
mur her thanks in a 
low and sweet voice, 
which, whether she 
knew it or not, was a 
caress. 

And Larry the 
Blind would lean 
against the open door 
and talk to her, tell- 
ing of the events of 
the day; how many 
feet they had got with 
the shaft; what the 
find of rubies was; 
how the rain had 
washed the wild 
duck’s nest out of the 
bend in the river, and 
so on. Linda listened 
to the trifling details 
as if they were of 
world-wide 
importance; and with 
all a woman’s art she 
lured him into stay- 
ing, by asking ques- 
tions and making 
suggestions; and 
when she had at last 
permitted him to go, 
she watcseed him through the window 
regretfully, and sighed the sigh which 





a woman breathes when the man who: 


carries her heart in his bosom goes out 
of, her presence. 

Hepburn was a stolid and by no 
means acute individual, and _ noticed 
nothing; a mother would have discov- 
ered Linda’s secret in half an hour, but 
fathers are notoriously denser and dull- 
er in such matters. It was Spon who 
scented the trouble; he happened to 
come up to the hut with Larry and saw 
Linda’s face as they entered, and, 
knowing that the sudden flush and the 
swift light in her eyes were not occa- 
sioned by his visit, guessed the truth. 
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The plate dropped with a crash and a crack, and he had to look up. 


For a time he said nothing; but pres- 
ently when her foot recovered from its 
sprain—it had really been all right for 
some days; but it was nice to have 
Larry bringing her flowers and things; 
and, leaning against the door while she 
lay and talked to him—and she got 
about again, Spon noticed that she 
spent all her spare time at the mine, 
and that all the while she was there 
her eyes were fixed on Larry, and that 
if he spoke, though in the most casual 
way and of nothing in particular, her 
needlework ceased and she listened 
intently, as if his voice were that of an 
oracle, and his words pearls of which 
not the smallest must be lost. 
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Then Spon uttered a word and 
startled Larry one afternoon by remark- 
ing, apparently apropos of nothing: 

“We're a long way off a parson, I’m 
afraid, Darnley.” 

Larry, who was dealing with a par- 
ticularly obstinate piece of rock in which 
he suspected a ruby, paused in his work 
and stared at Spon as if he feared that 
the heat had been too much for him. 

“A parson? What do you want with 
a parson?” asked Larry, in wonder. 

“T don’t want him,” replied Spon 
dryly; “but I’m thinking you will, my 
lad.” 

“TP” said Larry, staring still harder. 
“Why should I want one? 
less than any one else. I’m quite well, 
thank you. J want a parson!” 

“Yes; to get married by,” said Spon, 
looking round to see if Hepburn was 
out of hearing. 

“Yes; it’s very hot,” remarked Larry. 
“Just you drop work for a bit, Spon.” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” Spon retorted. 
“I’m sane enough. It’s you who want 
a rest; a rest to overhaul that mind of 
yours and look around. You won't 
have far to look, either. Here she 
comes—with your favorite rations, no 
doubt.” 

Larry slowly turned his eyes from 
his friend and looked at the slight fig- 
ure of Linda, which was tripping grace- 
fully toward them; she was singing, as 
- usual. Larry’s face became the color 
of beetroot and the:perspiration started 
on his sunburnt brow. He turned away 
and smote the rock—he couldn’t very 
well smite Spon, as he would have liked 
to do—and merely uttered a_ rather 
gruff “Thank you,” when Linda un- 
loaded her basket and distributed its 
contents; among them were, as Spon 
had prophesied, some of the cakes which 
Larry particularly favored. 

“Anv luck?” asked Linda, seating 
herself by the edge of the shaft and 
taking out her needlework; it was a 
shirt for Larry. 

“First-rate,” replied Spon, with ex- 
aggerated cheerfulness. “It’s been a 
grand day; and we are a day’s march 
nearer to being millionaires. Have you 
made up your mind as to whether 
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you'll have a barouche and pair or a 
phaeton, a house in Grosvenor Square 
or Park Lane, Miss Linda?” 

She laughed easily as she broke off 
the end of the cotton. 

“Not yet. There is no hurry, is 
there?” She looked round, but only 
for a moment, her eves returning to 
Larry’s broad back. 

-“H’m; I don’t know,” said Spon re- 
flectively. “We can’t stop here for- 
ever; some of us will have to go.” 

She. looked up sharply, but made no 
comment, and was silent for some few 
minutes; then she said to Larry: 

“Don’t you like the cakes? You 
haven’t eaten them all.” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, scarcely turning 
his face. “But I’m not very hungry; 
it’s hot, and—I’d better go and see to 
that water-sluice,” ‘he muttered, and, 
ascending the shaft, strode off to the 
stream which they had appropriated for 
mining purposes, and which was doing 
its work quite perfectly and needed no 
inspection. He did not return until the 
slim figure was seen going up the hill. 

Spon was seated on the edge of the 
shaft and waiting for him. 

“Got your eyes open, lad?” he asked, 
with a grim smile. “You must be a 
particularly blind—and modest young 
man. Lor’, I’ve seen she was in love 
with you iy 

“You must be mistaken,” broke in 
Larry angrily. ‘You’re like some old 
woman, with your fancies and—and 
imaginings.” 

“Tt’s no fancy, lad,” said Spon calm- 
ly. “Keep your hair on”’—for Larry 
was preparing to be abusive—“I don’t 
say it’s any fault of yours; and I don’t 
say it isn’t. But there it is. Why, she 
watches you like a cat does a mouse, 
as a mother its kid. I know the look, 
and the tone of voice she can’t help 
speaking to you in. And I don’t blame 
her. You're an ugly, misshapen young 
man, I admit; but there’s no accounting 
for taste. And you see you’re the only 
young man here. Blame! I pity her, 
unless”—he looked hard at Larry, who 
had flung himself down and was frown- 
ing and scowling with a fine mixture 
of anger and shyness—“unless you 
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not, lad? 
nearest town for a parson 

Larry sprang up. “I must go,” he 
said thickly. 

“For the parson?” 

Larry’ said something under -his 
breath. Then aloud, but in a low and 
troubled voice: 

“See here, Spon, I don’t believe 
there is anything in this—what you say ; 


We could go down to the 


” 





but—but, if there should be, I must | 


go. 
“She’s a pretty, graceful girl,” said 
Spon musingly. “Like a piece of Dres- 
den china. And she’s a good girl; stuck 
by her father. A good daughter makes 
a good wife ¢ 

“Oh, hold your tongue!” growled 
Larry. 

“And she’s set- that little heart of 
hers on you, lad,” went on Spon re- 
morselessly, “You might do worse 
What’s your objection?” 

Larry looked round like a hunted an- 
imal. Then he gazed before him, as 
Spon’s practical question harassed him. 
Why not? What objection? She was 
pretty, as Spon had said—most men 
would have thought her beautiful, and 
she cared for him—but, no, that was 
ridiculous, absurd! Why, he_ hadn’t 
spoken a word. But Spon’s experience 
of the world and his knowledge of 
women had their effect on Larry. 

“No, no,” he said quickly, answering 
his own question. “I couldn’t do it ds 

Spon nodded and began to whistle— 
all out of tune—“The Girl I Left Be- 
hind Me!” 

Larry glared at him. 

“Oh, shut up!” he said. “And you 
are mistaken. There’s no girl—I left 
there behind me.” 

“Well, you'll leave one here, poor 
thing!” said Spon grimly. “For I see 
that you’re right, and that you must 
go. Confound all women, I say! Show 
me a petticoat, and I'll show you 
trouble. God sent women so that we 
shouldn’t be too contented with this 
world and never want to get to a bet- 
ter! But I’m. sorry for her.” .He 
sighed. “And I’m sorry for myself. 
Now, why shouldn’t she go, she and 








mean to return it and marry her. Why 
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her father? She’s the cause of the up- 
roar. And I’m to part with my part- 
ner and my pal because a girl has set 
her heart on him, and he’s got no heart 
to give her in return! What ails you, 
lad, to make you so different to oth- 
ers? Most men would have met her 
half-way long before this.” 

Larry brought the discussion to a 
close by swearing and taking refuge 
from Spon’s reflections in flight. 

That evening, when the three men 
were lying on their sides, smoking— 
Larry very silent—Spon said, as if he 
had been considering the matter for 
some time: 

“Partners, we’ve got too much swag 
lying here. It isn’t ‘safe. Indians, or 
some other accident or pestilence may 
come upon us all of a sudden, and so 
we may lose the lot. One of us must 
go to market; must go to London, 
England, and dispose of what we’ve 
found. What do you say, Hepburn?” 

Hepburn shook his head with a stolid 
assent. 

“You’re right, Spon; I’ve thought of 
it myself. But don’t ask me to go. 
Can’t a-bear the thought of a big town; 
spent all my life trying to dodge ’em. 
You go.” 

“No,” said Spon. “I’m too old for 
the business; and I’m no good at it. 
Any man can bamboozle me. Darnley 
must go. He’s young, and he’s too 
cool a hand to be easily cheated.” 

Hepburn yielded a ready agreement ; 
and Larry’s silence being accepted as 
consent, they talked over the journey 
and made their plans. Larry was to 
make his way to the nearest port— 
Hepburn had the route—cross to Eng- 
land, and sell the rubies, bank the 
amount—after deducting enough for 
expenses—in the joint names of the 
three partners, according to the pro- 
portion of their shares, and then re- 
turn to the mine, “or,” put in Spon 
quietly, “remain in England until sent 
for.” 

It was late when the conference 
closed, and as Spon rose, he remarked: 

“No need to say anything about it, 
Hepburn, until Darnley’s actually go- 
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“That’s all right,” said Hepburn in- 
nocently. 

So they kept his intended departure 
secret until the morning, when, with the 
rubies sewed into a belt concealed round 
his waist, and his gun over his shoul- 
der, Larry strode up to say “‘good-by” 
to Linda. Spon did not mean to be 
cruel, but he was a mere man and 
wanted to save the girl from suffer- 
ing; and he thought this was the best 
way of doing it. 

“Why, are you going somewhere? 
Shooting?” Linda asked, as he passed 
by the hut door and she came out to 
him. She was so little suspicious that 
she only glanced up from the plate she 
happened to be washing. 

“I’m going on a journey,” said Larry 
as casually as he could. 

“A journey? Where?” 

Her eyes opened on him in surprise, 
and Larry avoided them and appeared 
to be busy fixing the strap of his knap- 
sack. 

“To England,” he replied. 
ing on business : 

The plate dropped with a crash and 
a crack, and he had to look up. Her 
face had gone deathly white, and her 
lips had parted, as if she had suddenly 
found it difficult to breathe. 

“To England!” she echoed, and her 
voice sounded broken. “To England— 
this morning, now? Now!” 

Poor Larry tried to smile. Modesty 
is all very well, but unless he had been 
an imbecile, and a bad one at that, he 
could not fail to know now that Spon 
was right. His heart smote him, and, 
innocent as he was, he felt a vile and 
abandoned criminal. 

“Yes,” he said, with an effort at 
jocularity. ‘‘Rather sudden, isn’t it?” 

What fools they had been not to pre- 
pare her—to spring it on her like this! 
Why, if it had been Spon himself who 
had been going, the merest acquaint- 
ance, she would have been startled. 

“I’m just off. Spon’s waiting for 
me at the bend to see me start. I—I 
must not keep him waiting. I’m sorry 
to go. But I shall come back, of 
course.” 

She had bitten her lips, had fought 


“T’m go- 
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hard to send the color to her cheeks, 
the expression of anguish from her 
eyes. 

“You will not come back,” she said, 
her voice strained, almost hard. “You 
will not come back Wait! Don’t 
speak. I’ve—lI’ve got a headache this 
morning and—and feel stupid; that’s 
why I dropped the plate. Why—why 
did you keep it secret? It doesn’t 
matter. Why are you going?” 

“Business ” began Larry; but she 
looked at him with a sudden keenness, 
a sudden alarm. 

“You are going to take the rubies 
to sell,” she asserted rather than asked. 
Her breath came quickly. “How many 
are there? They must be worth a great 
deal, hundreds, thousands of pounds. 
And you are carrying them, hiding 
them about you! The risk, the dan- 
ger!” Her hand went to her heart, her 
breath came in gasps. “Don’t go! All 
those jewels! Some one will find out; 
they will try torob you. You—you will 
be killed!” 

She sprang forward and caught his 
arm with both her hands; then they 
glided up to his breast and clutched at 
his coat, her face working as_ she 
bravely tried to keep back the cry of 
terror, the tears at the coming bereave- 
ment. 

“Ah, you won’t go! The danger! 
It is too much! I—I cannot bear it! 
Qh, how could they send you, let you 
go with all those things on you! I 
wish you’d never found the rubies! 
I hate them, hate them! I—I—oh, 
oh!” 

Her voice broke, choked by the 
threatened sobs, and she hid her face on 
his breast. 

Larry put his arm round her with 
the instinctive desire of the strong man 
to comfort and soothe the weak, es- 
pecially when the weak spelt “woman.” 

“That’s all right,” he said hurried- 
Iv. “Don’t you worry about me, Miss 
Linda. No one will try to rob me; I 
shall be quite safe. It’s very kind of 
you to have thought of it; but there’s 
no need. And—and I shall be back 
before you have had time to miss me 
—to realize that I’ve gone,” he cor- 
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rected himself quickly but stammering- 
ly. ‘“And—and I'll bring you some 
swagger things from London, all sorts 
of things you want . 

’ She was trying to stifle her sobs, and 
she succeeded, and, releasing him, drew 
back and held out her hand. 

_ “Good-by,” she said huskily. 

Almost before her hand had touched 
his she turned from him and went slow- 
ly—she was half-swooning—into the 
hut. 

Sick and sorry, Larry stood for a 
moment with all a man’s helplessness 
in such circumstances; then he went 
down the hill to the bend where Spon 
was awaiting him. 

“Had a bad time?” Spon asked, as 
he glanced sharply at Larry’s face. 
“Well, my time’s coming now, and J 
feel bad. We’ve—we’ve been such pals; 
we faced death side by side, and to- 
gether we found life and fortune. 
And now we must part. Lad, I’m feel- 
ing it cruel.” His voice broke. “These 
damn flies get down your throat!’ He 
spat and covertly wiped his eyes. 
“Take care of yourself, lad; and—and 
come back, unless you hear. Be off, 
now; you'll want all the light. Good- 
by!” . 
Larry wrung the hand held out to 
him, and seemed loath to let it go. But 
at last he released it and went. Halfa 
mile away he turned. Spon was still 
standing there, with a hand shading 
his eyes, watching the last of him. 

Larry found his way to the port, and 
took ship. He was a favorite on board; 
the women were much interested in 
him, al! the more so, perhaps, because 
he displayed little or no interest in 
them; and the men were curious. But 
no oyster could be more uncommuni- 
cative than Larry. He was always con- 
scious of the vast wealth in the belt, 
which he wore day and night. Other 
men told their adventures, talked of 
their places and prospects; but Larry 
“listened an’ zaid nought,” as they put 
it in Cornwall. 

He thought of his partners far away 
in the unknown wilds; he sometimes 
thought of the girl he had left behind 
him; but mostly his mind was fixed on 
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Ravensford. He had half-thought of 
writing to Reuben; but he could not 
resist the temptation, not an unnatural 
one, of surprising him. He would do 
his business with the rubies first, then 
go straight to Ravensford, walk into 
the cottage, and—his heart glowed as 
he pictured that home-going, that re- 
turn of the prodigal to the man who 
had been a father to him. 

And he thought of Lady Marie; al- 
ways a little girl in short frocks. 

He reached London and sought an 
audience with a dealer in precious 
stones, an eminently respectable, and 
an old-fashioned man of business. At 
first he was suspicious; how had they 
come into the possession of Mr. Darn- 
ley—Larry still kept to the alias which 
he had assumed in his hard days, the 
days in which he was so fearful lest 
Reuben and Lady Marie should hear of 
Larry Harding, the failure. Mr. Darn- 
ley declined to supply any information 
on the subject. Mr. Welford, the deal- 
er, would like to consult his partner, 
who was out of town. Would Mr. 
Darnley wait a few days? 

Inwardly chafing and longing for that 
surprise visit, Larry waited. 

And it was while he was: waiting that 
he saved a lady in a brougham from 
being robbed of her bracelet. 

He stood and looked after the car- 
riage, something buzzing in his brain, 
his heart beating quickly. For surely, 
surely the lady had borne a strong re- 
semblance to Lady Marie! 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Larry stood there until he was in 


imminent danger of being run over, 
and the policeman had politely—is there 
any class of men so polite and courteous 
as the London police ?—but firmly re- 
quested him to move on, then he shook 
himself and returned to the pavement. 

“T am an idiot,” he said to himself. 
“It’s because I’m always thinking of 
her that I take every beautiful woman 
I see for Lady Marie. But she had 
the same eyes—and there was the proud 
little curve of the lips. Oh, I’d better 
go home to bed!” 
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He had put up at a small hotel in 
Bloomsbury, though he might justifi- 
ably have lorded it at the Carlton or 
the Savoy, but Larry had learned 
economy with several other equally val- 
uable things, and the habits of his penu- 
rious and struggling days still clung 
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When he reached the Imperial—as 
the honest but ambitious proprietor 
called his small and somewhat poky 
place—he found a note from Mr. Wel- 
ford, in which he said that his partner 
was still away, but that he should be 
glad to see Mr. Darnley on the follow- 


He stood and looked after the carriage, something buzzing in his brain. 


to him. Besides, he felt that he was 
safer in a quiet hotel; the smart and 
fashionable ones are too often the hunt- 
ing-ground of the adventurer and the 
thief; and though Larry was by no 
means nervous, he was fully aware of 
the wealth he carried about him, and 
was always mindful of the fact that a 
great portion of it belonged to others. 
II 


Y 


ing morning; and he added cautiously: 
“IT am sure that my partner will, like 
myself, desire to be informed how you 
became possessed of so large a quan- 
tity of precious stones.” 

Larry shrugged his shoilders and 
thrust the letter in his pocket, and in- 
tended going to bed there and then; 
but he felt strangely restless and wake- 
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ful; the smallness of the room got on 
his nerves—he was really upset by the 
likeness of the lady in the brougham 
to Lady Marie—and he went down- 
stairs again and into the: street. 

There were very few people about 
the squares through which he wandered, 
but presently he came into the more 
crowded thoroughfares, and, quite un- 
aware of where he was going, he 
crossed Holborn and got into the small- 
er and more squalid neighborhood of 
Seven Dials. 

Seven Dials is now an earthly para- 
dise to what it used to be within the 
memory of not particularly old men; 
but it is still by no means the locality 
one would choose for an evening stroll ; 
but Larry, who was a student of hu- 
man nature and was not unfamiliar 
with the slums of cities across the her- 
ring-pond, looked about him with in- 
terest at the dingy houses, the dirty 
streets, the seedy and disreputable per- 
sons who slunk by him, or hurriedly 
darted into doorways or alleys as their 
natural enemy, the policeman, came 
tramping by. As he stood at the cor- 
ner of one of the streets, an old man 
emerged from a house behind him and 
was crossing the road, when he caught 
sight of Larry and paused to examine 
him. He was a thin, wiry old man 
with a wizened face—in fact, no other 
than the Snapper; and he looked more 
like a bird of prey, a stoat, a human 
vulture, than ever. 

Of course, he did not recognize 
Larry at first; but something in the 
face, the figure of the well-dressed, but 
foreign-looking stranger attracted his 
attention, and the Snapper rubbed his 
chin thoughtfully as he walked on. 

Larry strolled half-way down the 
street, then stopped to light a cigar. As 
he did so, a child who had been watch- 
ing him came out of an alley. It was 
a little girl, and she was holding her 
dirty scrap of an apron to her eyes and 
sobbing bitterly as, apparently too over- 
whelmed by her distress to notice him, 
she blundered up against Larry. 

“Hello!” he said cheerily, for Larry 
had a tender ‘heart for all children, and 
could not bear to see them in trouble; 





in fact, a little girl’s tears touched him 
as much as, or more than, a grown 
woman’s would have done. “Hello, lit- 
tle one, what’s the matter?” 

She sobbed all the harder, but at last 


‘got out: 


“Mo-mother’s been a-beatin’ of—of 
me.” 

“Oh!” said Larry. “What for? Been 
up to something?” : 

“’*Cause—’cause I lost some o’ the 
money I got for my m-matches,” she 
wailed. 

Larry took her chin and raised her 
face. It was streaked with dirt, and, 
presumably, tears, and he felt in his 
pockets for a coin, and gave it to her. 

“Here you are,” he said, with bluff 
gentleness. “Now, cut home, kiddie. 
Wait a moment!” he added, breaking 
in on her effusive thanks. ‘Which is 
the way out of this place, into the 
Strand, anywhere ?” 

The girl came close up to him and 
nodded in the proper direction. 

“There?” asked Larry, raising his 
arm and pointing. 

She came still closer, and pointed, 
also; then, with a whining, “Thank you, 
sir, and God bless you, sir,” she ran 
away. When she had gained the alley, 
she looked back with a grin of cunning 
triumph, and was taking to her heels 
again, when a very different kind of 
hand to Larry’s, a hand like a claw, 
gripped her by the shoulder, and the 
Snapper’s soft but menacing voice 
whispered : 

“T’ve seen you. What have you got? 
Give it to me, you young gallows-bird, 
or I'll call the bobby and give you in 
charge. No lies! I saw you pick his 
pocket, I tell you!” 

The girl, who had been half-inclined 
to brazen it out, broke into a volley of 
low-voiced oaths, and, thrusting a let- 
ter into the Snapper’s disengaged claw, 
wriggled out of his grasp, and, spitting 
out another volley of imprecations, 
darted out of sight. 

The Snapper carried the letter to the 
nearest street-lamp, and, by its murky 
light, read Mr. Welford’s note. 

His eyes glistened and his thin lips 
worked. “Oh, oh!” he muttered, as he 
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had muttered the day Larry had first 
seen him. “Precious stones! Oh, oh!” 

At the appointed time Larry called 
on Welford & Greening. It was a try- 
ing interview for him, because the two 
old gentlemen had not yet made up 
their minds to buy the rubies, of which 
Larry had given them samples. They 
insisted upon references and informa- 
tion ; and they hinted that, even if those 
were forthcoming, they would need 
more time in which to consider their 
decision. 

“You are, I presume, a stranger to 
our English method of doing business, 
Mr. Darnley?” remarked Mr. Welford, 
with a placid smile which exasperated 
Larry into speech. 

“Yes,” he said, “that’s a correct sur- 
mise. I am more accustomed to the 
American method. When you have an 
idea to propose or something to sell, 
you call upon the man you want to do 
business with, and tell him about it, or 
show it to him. He generally lights a 
cigar and offers you one é 

“Tt is not customary to smoke in an 
English office, Mr. Darnley.” 

“Oh, I don’t want a cigar, thanks,” 
said Larry, in his direct fashion. “I’m 
only telling you the American way of 
doing business ; it may interest you. He 
listens while he smokes, and at the end 
of your palaver he says: ‘Well, no, I 
don’t think there’s anything in it,’ and 
you take yourself off double-quick; or 
else he says: ‘Yes; there’s money in 
that idea of yours,’ or, ‘I'll give you so 
much,’ and you get on the deal. That 
is their way of doing business, and, if 
you'll excuse me, it’s the way I like. I 
have called three times, I have waited 
patiently—or, impatiently—and we are 
just where we started. If you will be 
kind enough to hand me _ my 
samples The junior partner got 
them, and, with an air of injured dig- 
nity and British superiority, handed 
them to Larry. “Thank you. I’m 
sorry to have taken up so much of your 
time, and more still to have wasted 
mine—and my partners’. Good morn- 
ing.” 

“Er—er—one moment. Excuse me.” 
said Mr. Welford hurriedly. “We will 
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give you’—he mentioned a sum which 
Larry knew to be about half the proper 
one—‘per carat, and ask no questions, 
Mr. Darnley.” 

“You will?” said Larry, with wick- 
edly assumed satisfaction. 

“We will.” 

“Then I won't accept it,” said Larry 
promptly. “Good morning!” and out 
he walked. And the Snapper, who was 
waiting for him at the corner, had to 
dive into a shop to avoid him; for 
Larry was angry and his step was fast. 

Despairing of London dealers, Larry 
bethought of ones at Amsterdam and 
Rouen. Why dealers in precious stones 
should choose such apparently unsuit- 
able towns in which to carry on their 
business, rather puzzled him. He did 
not know that from time immemorial 
Amsterdam had been. the home of the 
best diamond-cutters, and that Rouen 
was at one time famous for gem-set- 
ters. He tossed up—heads for Rouen, 
tails for Amsterdam; and the coin, com- 
ing down heads, he started for Rouen. 

At the last moment he sat down to 
write to Reuben; but he changed his 
mind. A few days would see his busi- 
ness finished—for surely the vivacious 
and alert Frenchman would not play 
the fool as the Englishman had done— 
and he could pay that surprise visit. 
It is written “changed his mind,” but he 
was really forced to a decision by the 
landlord coming up to tell him that the 
cab was waiting. 

As Larry drove off, the Snapper 
jumped into a vehicle in the next street. 

“Follow that cab,” he said, in a low, 
silky voice, “and I’ll give you a shilling 
over your fare.” 

“Right you are, sir,” said the cab- 
man briskly, and thinking: “Detective. 
The other chap is trying to make a bolt 
for it.” 

Of course, Larry went from South- 
ampton to Havre by boat; and thence 
by rail to Rouen. At another time he 
would have enjoyed the journey, by 
both sea and land, for the weather was 
fine, and nearly every one experiences 
the fascination of the first glimpse of 
France which Havre affords; but Larry 
was preoccupied and full of business, 
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and the delay vexed and irked him; he 
wanted to go to Ravensford, not to 
Rouen. 

But, preoccupied as he was, the old 
town caught hold of him, even as he 
landed from the train. Of all the towns 
of northern France, it is the most pic- 
turesque and impressive. There is 
scarcely a church in it, from the cathe- 
dral, with its facade of stone like lace- 
work, to the small churches stowed 


away in odd corners, as if they had, 


been dropped there by a hurried archi- 
tect and forgotten, that is not a gem; 
and the beautiful Seine runs by its 
handsome quays and under its fine 
bridges with a stately calm which seems 
appropriate to the old-world air of the 
town through which it passes. 

Larry had picked up a little French, 
and found no difficulty in asking his 
way to the dealers. He was received 
courteously by a middle-aged man, who 
surveved Larry blandly from behind a 
huge pair of spectacles, and listened to 
him with the alert sympathy which is 
so characteristic of the Frenchman, and 
which helps to make him so charming. 

“These are fine stones, monsieur,” he 
said, as Larry spread out the specimens 
on a sheet of paper. “Burma? No?” 

“No,” replied Larry politely but curt- 
ly. “Not Burma. Long way from 
there.” 

“Monsieur naturally does not desire 
to be too precise,” said M. Lelaine, the 
dealer. 

“That’s just it,” said Larry appreci- 
atingly. “Don’t ask questions; because 
I’m a truthful man, and don’t like lying, 
if I can help it. I came by them hon- 
estly; I dug some of them up with mv 
own hands’—he held them up—‘“and I 
can dig up some more. I want a fair 
price, and I want it at once.” 

“Monsieur will do me the distin- 
guished honor to leave these specimens 
with me until the morning after to- 
morrow, when I will have the pleasure 
to mention a price for”’—he shrugged 
his shoulders—‘“‘as many as monsieur 
chooses to bring me.” 

“Thank Heaven, I’ve come across a 
business man at last!” said Larry, ri- 
sing. “I think we shall do business.” 


“Ts it fair to ask if monsieur has the 
bulk of the stones with him?” asked 
M. Lelaine suavely. 

Larry nodded. “That’s so.” 

“Then I have to beg monsieur to ex- 
ercise every care,” said the dealer, in a 
friendly way. “Rouen is”’—he shrugged 
his shoulders—‘“ah, well, no better and 
no worse than other large cities’—he 
spoke as if Rouen were Paris or Lon- 
don—‘“and we have the sheep that are 
black.” 

Larry thanked him for his well- 
meant caution, and took his leave. He 
had noticed on his way from the sta- 
tion,an old-fashioned hotel with a bal- 
cony running round a courtyard in 
which, at some tables and chairs, sev- 
eral men—and _ ladies—were taking 
their coffee and cigarettes. The Silver 
Pear was the name of the inn, and as 
Larry entered the courtyard the host 
came forward to receive him with many 
bows and a genial smile of welcome, 
and himself conducted his guest to one 
of the rooms opening onto the balcony. 

Larry had a wash, and sallied forth 
to see the town. He found it charm- 
ing, and was so absorbed in looking 
about him that, going round a corner, 
he nearly ran into a man, an old gen- 
tleman with long, white hair and blue 
spectacles. Larry apologized in his 
best French, but the old gentleman, 
who was holding a handkerchief to his 
face, merely muttering a response, hur- 
ried on with bent head. 

“Toothache; going to the dentist,” 
thought Larry absently. 

He came back to the inn in time for 
dinner: a capital dinner, with wine and 
cider, the latter, in large glass bottles, 
like water carafes, free gratis for noth- 
ing. Afterward he stoked his cigar 
in the courtyard—and thought of the 
lady in the brougham—then he went 
for a saunter in the moonlit streets, 
and, rather tired, wandered back to bed. 

Before retiring he examined his door 
and window, as usual. Both had good 
locks. He undressed and buckled his 
precious belt round his waist—he had 
got accustomed to it by this time, and 
would have found it difficult to sleep 
without it. Further, he examined his 











A shadow passed the blind, and there came the unmistakable sound of the 
attempt to turn the handle of the French window. 


revolver, which was placed under his 
pillow. 

His head had not been many min- 
utes on that same pillow before he was 
asleep. Now, Larry was a light sleep- 
er—how often had he lain down under 
circumstances which rendered it al- 
most necessary for him to slumber like 
a dog, with one eye open ?—and he was 
now suddenly awakened by a slight 
sound. He opened his eyes, but lay 
quite still. After a pause, the noise 
continued, and it seemed to him to 


come from the window. 

Larry remembered the balcony, and 
realized how easily any one could walk 
along it from another room, or climb it 
from the courtyard, and his hand stole 
to the revolver. 


A shadow passed the 
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blind, there came the 
unmistakable sound 
of the attempt to turn 
the handle of the 
French _ window. 
Larry’s fingers tight- 
ened on the stock of 
the revolver, and his 
eyes glittered with 
the expression which 
they wore when he 
was angry; and sud- 
denly, as the handle 
squeaked faintly 
again, he leaped out 
of bed, almost reach- 
ing the window in his 
spring. But, alas! he 
had _ forgotten the 
chair on which he 
had thrown his 
clothes, and he landed 
on it and brought it 
down with a crash 
loud enough to alarm 
the most obtuse of 
burglars. 

By the time he had 
got the window open 
there was no. sign of 
any visitor; the court- 
yard was empty, the 
serenity of the Silver 
Pear unbroken by any 
living thing, save 
himself. 

Larry sat on the edge of the bed, 
and pondered. Did any one know that 
he was carrying the rubies? Had any 
one followed him—or was the noise, 
the sound, made by a roaming cat? No; 
cats, he reflected, do not throw men’s 
shadows. 

He did not sleep for the remainder of 
the night, though he knew that a second 
attempt would not be made so soon 
after the abortive one. 

On the morrow he scanned his fellow 
guests keenly; but he saw nothing sus- 
picious in the countenances or manners 
of any of them. They seemed, as they 
were, honest and commonplace com- 
mercial travelers and business men; 
there were no English. 

He put his revolver in the side pocket 
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of his jacket and kept his hand upon 
it during his walks that day; but before 
the evening he had, if not forgotten 
the incident of the balcony, lost some- 
thing of the impression of the danger 
indicated by the attempt to rob him. 

At any rate, it was not strong enough 
to deter him from going for a stroll; 
and he sauntered out, with his cigar in 
his mouth—and his hand on his revolv- 
er. The streets were now quiet, and 
the town, flooded by the moonlight, was 
charming. So fascinating, that Larry 
wandered on, from one bit of architec- 
ture to another, as many a visitor be- 
fore him had done; but all the time 
he kept his eyes open and was, so to 
speak, on guard. 

Presently he came to an old archway 
adjoining a tiny church, which, in its 
way, was as precious as any of the 
gems round his waist, and he stopped 
to look at it. He had scarcely come to 
a halt when he felt a blow on the back 
of his neck, a dull, heavy blow, which 
even at the moment he knew came from 
a sand-bag, for he had seen it used in 
Mexico. A quaint but hideously effect- 
ive weapon is the sand-bag, because it 
deals a blow that knocks a man out of 
time at once, makes no sound, and 
leaves little or no mark. 

Larry swung round like a dazed ani- 
mal; then went down like one felled 
by a poleax. And there he lay, as un- 
conscious as the picturesque archway. 

When he came to, he staggered to his 
feet, and, still dizzy and almost over- 
come by _ physical nausea—another 
cheerful effect of the ingenious sand- 
bag—he felt for his revolver. It was not 
there. Looking around, he heard a 
groan and saw a man lying on the 
ground almost at his feet. 

Larry was on him in an instant, and 
had got him by the throat. 


The man made no attempt at resist- 
ance, but gasped, in English: 

“You mistake. You are an English- 
man? Call for help. I—I am_ too 
weak !”” 

Larry’s grasp relaxed, and he stared 
down at him. The man was well 
dressed, his appearance, his voice, were 
those of an English gentleman; and, 
stranger still, the features seemed 
vaguely familiar to him. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. “You 
have tried to rob me.” 

“No, no!” broke in the gentleman, 
with an impatient groan. “I tried to 
save you; I came up in time to see him 
kneeling over you—and the thief shot 
me with your revolver. Help me up; 
it is my leg: j 

Larry, too amazed, too astounded for 
words, helped him up and propped him 
against the wall. 

“This is all very well,’ said Larry 





“sternly. ‘How do I know whether it’s 


the truth?” His hand darted to his 
waist; the belt had gone. A kind of 
helpless rage took possession of him, 
and he ran into the street; then it oc- 
curred to him that the man might be 
shamming, and he darted back again. 
The man was still leaning against the 
wall, his face deathly pale, his eyes 
half-closed. 

“Are you hurt? Have you _ been 
robbed? I fear so; the man snatched 
something from you, a long thing: 2 

“Oh, I’m_ robbed, right enough,” 
Larry broke in bitterly. “I want to 
know your share in the business.” 

“T’ve told you,” said the gentleman, 
with dignity. “I am sorry I did not 
come up in time. Will you be so kind 
as to call a cab—or the police? I am 
staying at the Grand. My name—my 
name is—Belmayne.” 





TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Labor-unions Mean Freedom of Contract. 


The crowning fallacy of the anti- 
union literary campaign is the conten- 
tion made for “freedom of contract.” 
To the average American mind these 
words have a glorious ring. Some of 
the arguments advanced under this 
head have been plausible, but they 
should not for a moment deceive the 
thinking. A contract presupposes the 
equality of the parties thereto. This is 
so thoroughly recognized that to show 
that any condition in a contract was 
obtained under duress will annul it in 
a court of equity. What is the position 
of an ordinary non-union printer look- 
ing for a job? The employer owns 
the types and machinery; the printer 
has only his brain and his dexterous 
fingers. The employer offers him a cer- 
tain wage—smaller than he pays to any 
one else, but he knows this man’s ne- 
cessities are so great that he will accept 
almost any terms; besides, business 
ethics advise buying as cheaply as pos- 
sible; and to him a working man is 
a commodity. The man is free to ac- 
cept a wage at which his sense of jus- 
tice rebels, or to decline it and—starve! 
This is typical, and if it is not an 
agreement under duress, then I do not 
comprehend the term. 

On the other hand, let us examine 
the collective bargain made by virtue 
of the union. The representative of the 
union meets the employer or his agent; 
each knows thoroughly his own re- 
sources, and in a general way the lim- 
itations of the other. All the surround- 
ing circumstances are weighed and 
enter into the agreement, and the con- 
clusion arrived at is based on business 








principles, and is undoubtedly as nearly 
equitable as may be under present con- 


ditions. This is the true freedom 
of contract.—FREDERICK FE. MarrtTIN, 
Typographical Union No. 6. 


Too Much Talk of Equality. 


If a sandwich is refused a colored 
man at a railroad-station restaurant, it 
gets more space in the newspapers of 
our race than if that same colored man 
had successfully founded a bank. I 
don’t say the sandwich ought to have 
been refused him. Probably it oughtn’t, 
but it is a mere incident in the progress 
of our race. Don’t hold up such unto- 
ward incidents to dishearten our boys 
and girls. 

There are plenty of ways to spend 
money here, and not so many in which 
to earn it. We must teach our young 
people to save their money. We must 
cease to have the reputation of a spend- 
ing, thriftless, and poverty-stricken 
race. 

It is vitally necessary for the prog- 
ress of our race that we become crea- 
tors of enterprise and not depend on 
the good-will and the energy of other 
races. One of our greatest obstacles 
is that most other ‘races associate the 
color of our faces with poverty. We 
are known as a poverty-stricken race. 
We must profit by the example of the 
Italian and the German immigrant, 
who land here unable to speak a word 
of our tongue. But they work hard 
and they save, and many of them wind 
up by becoming bank presidents and di- 
rectors and the- controllers of great 


industrial enterprises. — Booker T. 
WASHINGTON. 
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Che Activity of the West. 

People in the East cannot realize the 
enormous business that is being done 
in the West unless they actually see it. 
All lines of business are active, with, 
of course, the crops as the basis. 

The railroads are having all they can 
do to handle their traffic. I can’t see 
readily how the Northern Pacific, and, 
for that matter, most of the other West- 
ern roads, could do much more busi- 
ness than they are doing with their 
present facilities. 

In many instances people are unable 
to find storage room for grain. 

Even in San Francisco there is great 
enthusiasm and optimism. The work 
of clearing away the débris is proceed- 
ing, but it is a task that will continue 
for months yet. Up to the time I left 
San Francisco there had not been much 
building other than that of a temporary 
character—DwicHt W. ParpeEg, Sec- 
retary of the New York Central Rail- 
road. 

Modern Precocity. 

When I was a youngster a young 
man was satisfied to paddle his own 
canoe, but nowadays every one thinks 
he has a call to steer the ship of state.— 
“UNCLE” JoSEPH CANNON, Speaker of 
the House. 


Prosperity and Extravagance. 

The great wealth of to-day being an 
essentially new phenomenon, its Ameri- 
can possessors have no inherited cul- 
ture and no inherited positions to guide 
them in their personal expenditure of 
it. It tends to produce a class which 
is held together internally by nothing 
but emulous extravagance in insane 





and © self-satisfying indulgence, and 
which asserts its supremacy in the eyes 
of the general public merely by making 
this insane self-indulgence ostenta- 
tious—W. H. Mattock, Writer on 
Economics. 


Darwinism is Not Scientific. 


It is an odd thing that the “evolu- 
tionary doctrine” (by which is probably 
meant the hypothesis of genetic evolu- 
tion by natural selection), which may 
be called the Darwinian theory, is pop- 
ularly supposed to be finally accepted 
by the scientific ‘world. 

There could be no graver error. Nat- 
ural selection is at best a working hy- 
pothesis with a minimum of scientific 
evidence and a maximum of more or 
less ingenious but loose and unscientific 
reasoning. 

That higher forms of organic life 
have been evolved from lower is not 
disputed, but that all organic life has 
been so developed genetically from sub- 
stantially the same form of germ 
plasm is very far from an accepted 
scientific fact. Apart from biological 
research, which cannot be conclusive, 
all we have to guide us are the frag- 
mentary records of paleontology, which 
when critically examined ¢ertainly do 
not help the affirmative very much. 

Generally speaking, the fossil rec- 
ords of organic life are fertile with 
evidences antagonistic to the hypothesis 
of genetic evolution, while the evidence 
required to support it is conspicuous at 
every turning-point by its absence, and 
has to be supplied by the ingenious 
imagination of its advocates+—-L. H. 
STARKEY. 
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HE has the prettiest skin in the ly any one but shows some spots, brown 
world,” was the tribute paid or red or brilliant scarlet. And, with 
by one woman to another. “It all this, the skin of the midwinter 

is a kissable skin. woman is not apt to be alluring. 

“T have seen her steadily ,for two The remedies for a poor skin are 
years and more; and never have I be- numerous; and each remedy has its 
held her when her complexion was out own particular merit. There is a rem- 
of sorts. It is always perfect. Her edy for each brand of blemish; and 
face looks as though it were just, the trick lies in picking out the right 
groomed. Eyes clear, lips red, teeth remedy and using it for the proper 
sparkling, and skin as clear as peaches _ thing. 
and cream. Into a beauty-shop there came the 

“At this time of year one involun- other day a woman whose face looked 
tarily compares her lips to the red ber- dark. From a distance she might have 
ries of the holly that hangs overhead, passed for an olive-skinned woman. 
for cheeks and lips do vie with the Yet, as she came nearer, you saw that 
holly in brilliancy; while the pearllike she was dark only in spots. Her face 
berries of the swinging mistletoe are was peppered with blackheads, and dull, 
not more glistening than her teeth. ugly lines of them were traced around 


Truly, she is a beautiful woman!” her nose and mouth. 
To be praised by one’s own sex “What shall I do?” asked she. 
means much. And the woman who can “Go home and steam your face,” was 


’ win approval at this time of year, when the reply. “Take a kettle of water and 
holiday perplexities crowd fast, can be let the steam from the spout gently 
pretty sure in her own mind that she play upon your complexion ; meanwhile 
is attractive. rub your skin with your finger-tips. 
For this is the season when beauty Then wash off with ten hot waters, 
faults crop out. It is the season when putting a little borax powder in each 
life is spent indoors; when fresh fruits water. Finally, cold-cream your face 
are scarce, and when houses are over-_ well.” 
heated. The body suffers from too The woman took the advice, and 
much clothing, and the change from was rid of the peppery dots that marred 
house to street is too sudden. Then, her face. 
too, the worries of holiday shopping The trouble with home-made face 
tell upon the health. steaming is that nearly always the ama- 
And the result shows in the com-  teur burns her skin. She uses more 
plexion. Nearly everybody is mottled; vigor than judgment, and the result is 
nearly everybody has pimples; scarce- bad. Sometimes she covers her face 
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HER LIPS AND CHEEKS RIVAL THE HOLLY 


and head and inhales the steam, which 
is almost sure to give her a cold when 
she goes out. And, more often, she 
boils the water in such close proximity 
to her face that the skin is parboiled, 
and the cuticle peels off as though it 
had been sunburned. She should use 
just enough steam to set the face sweat- 
ing. 

The main cause of a poor complexion 


at this season is the 
diet. One does not 
eat enough fresh 
fruit. There is a 
“cure” in Germany 
to which women go 
simply to eat grapes. 
They are given noth- 
ing else as a diet ex- 
cept some toast and 
a little weak tea. 
They stay until the 
complexion begins to 
improve. It takes 
two weeks. 

The woman with 
the mistletoe and hol- 
ly complexion should 
take fresh fruit with 
each meal. In most 
of the complexion 
cures they will tell 
you to take it after 
the meal, or at the 
close, as a sort of 
acid digester. But 
there are. persons 
who like to take it 
before. The fruit 
seems to clear the 
skin as nothing else 
will do. 

The woman who 
wants a _ nice skin 
must not forget the 
gospel of cold water. 
A cup of clear, cool 
water, taken in the 
morning, tones up the 
stomach, and there is * 
less craving for cof- 
fee. Again there 
should be a_- glass 
about eleven o’clock. 
And there should be 
a quantity of water taken in the middle 
of the afternoon and late at night. It 
is not a good thing to drink with the 
meals, as water taken with food makes 
one stout. 

The girl who wants a skin as clear 
as the mistletoe-berry and cheeks like 
holly will “treat” her skin now and 
then to make it clear. Treating the 
skin is not -difficult ; and each treatment 






















does the complexion a world of good. 
It is really worth while to study one’s 
general tone and to doctor the skin as 
often as possible. 

There is a woman in Gotham, a beau- 
tiful woman, who bleaches her skin 
once every week. She _ has four 
bleaches, and these she uses the four 
weeks of the month, beginning all over 
again next month. 

Her simplest of all bleaches is the 
pure juice of the cucumber. She lets 
a cucumber simmer in water which she 
afterward strains. To this she adds a 
little borax powder. Taking a tiny 
sponge she saturates it and binds it on 
her forehead. Another sponge is bound 
on the back of her neck, meanwhile 
she bathes her cheeks in the lotion. In 
a little while she is bleached. Neck, 
forehead, and face are whitened. It 
takes but a short time, and avails her 
much. 

Once in awhile she bleaches her skin 
with the pure peroxid of hydrogen. 
This is excellent for taking off blem- 
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ishes of all kinds. She does not let it 
stay on too long, nor does she use it 
too often. 

A very effective bleach is pure lemon 
juice, and this takes its turn among the 
bleaches. The juice is, however, di- 
luted one-half with water. And, after 
it has been washed off, the skin is mas- 
saged with some very good skin food. 
This keeps it from getting rough. 

When the pores are open, this woman 
uses pure alcohol for closing them; 
and she applies it wherever the face 
feels oily, for certain pores in the face 
are more active than others. Finally, 
she rubs in some good powder, for 
there is nothing in the world so beau- 
tifying as a little touch of really hy- 
gienic face-powder. 

This woman who keeps her skin so 
clear that it is the talk of society has a 
special bleach which she calls her own. 
In making it, she is assisted by the 
druggist, and in handling it she uses 
the utmost care. Taking a big basin of 
tepid water, she drops into it just a 

















LET THE STEAM FROM THE SPOUT GENTLY PLAY UPON THE COMPLEXION 
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very little carbolic acid. “My druggist 
tells me six drops to a quart of water,” 
she says, “and I follow his directions.” 
This produces a slight tingle, whitens 
the skin, and keeps it soft and nice. 

And there are other bleaches. The 
cut half of a grape-fruit’ will whiten 
the skin; the sliced tip of a banana will 
oil the skin and soften it, and it is pos- 
sible to get face creams that will actual- 
ly make the complexion much lighter 
in tone. 

The woman with the mistletoe com- 
plexion should have a_ well-stocked 
toilet shelf. She should keep upon it 
at least a dozen bottles of various lo- 
tions, and she should use each in its 
turn as needed. 

“When I have been out shopping— 
and one does shop these days,” said a 
pretty woman, “I take care to remove 
all dust from my face before dinner. 
Taking as much cold-cream as will go 
in the palm of my hand, I rub my palms 
together, and then- I pass them over 


THERE IS A ‘‘CURE’’ IN GERMANY TO WHICH WOMEN GO SIMPLY TO EAT GRAPES 





















my face. I follow with my finger-tips 
until I have penetrated every pore. 

“IT now go over my face with a lath- 
er of soap, which I leave on. Then I 
wash my face in many hot waters. I 
could not say how many. I go over 
it as roughly as possible, as nothing 
softens the skin like bad treatment. 

“A man has a fine skin simply be- 
cause he lathers it every day and 
scrapes it and rubs it afterward with a 
towel, following the whole operation 
with alcohol and bay rum. A woman 
does not do this, and her skin gets 
clogged. 

“T believe, also, in a hygienic diet, 
and not for worlds would I combine 
sweets and sours; not for millions 
would I drink cold drinks while eating 
hot foods. The result shows too quick- 
ly upon the complexion. By remem- 
bering these things one stands a good 
chance of having a nice skin.” 

Once upon a time it happened that a 
wealthy woman went to the office of a 














skin specialist. ‘It is winter,” said she, 
“and I must go to the opera and the 
dance. Yet I am a sight. What can 
you do for me?” 

The specialist looked at her. Her 
face was red as a beet and her nose 
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Don’t expose your skin to an open 
window directly after taking it out of 
the hot soap-suds, is another. 

Don’t steam your face or heat it by 
the fire or otherwise open the pores 
without immediately rubbing in some 





had the glow of a ripe tomato. “Con- skin food, is a third. And a fourth, 
gestion of the skin,’ said he. “Go and just as important, is: Don’t be 
home and diet!” afraid of soap. It is your best friend 
The woman dieted, living upon and greatest, surest beautifier. 
fruits and M as sage 
well-cooked your face 
grains. She daily, rub- 
ate healthy bing across 
hot breads, the lines, not 


not too hot; 
and she took 
plenty of 
stewed dried 
fruits. She 
ate the white 
meat of fish 
and_ chicken; 
and she took 
chops and 
steaks done 
over a fire. 
But she let 
fat alone and 
she cut out 
the creamy 
dishes. She 
likewise 
stopped _eat- 
ing between 
meals. And 
in a little 
while her 
skin_ had 
cleared. 

“And to 
think it was 
all my food!” 
said she. 

A clear 
complexion is largely a matter of 
habit. Do the right thing, and your 
skin will be clear. There are a few 


complexion laws which should be in- 
corporated in the walls of every dress- 
ing-room, and committed to memory 
by every woman. 

_ Don’t go out in the frosty air for at 
least half an hour after washing the 
face, is one of these. 





A CUP OF CLEAR, COLD WATER, TAKEN IN THE MORNING, TONES UP 
THE STOMACH 


in them, is an 
impor - 
tant precept. 
And there is 
one that 
should never 
be forgotten, 
namely, that 
the line of to- 
day may be 
the furrow of 
to-morrow. 

The wom- 
an who is go- 
ing to be a 
holiday — suc- 
cess, either 
as hostess or 
guest, must 
have a pretty 
skin. With- 
out a nice 
complex- 
ion, nothing 
she_ wears 
will be be- 
coming to 
her; and 
without 
a soft, velvet 
skin there is little hope that she will 
make a pleasing picture. 


Answers to Correspondence. 


All my life long I have yearned for the stage; 
and, when I saw SMITH’S MAGAZINE, I thought at 
once that it was the magazine for me to read. Its 
fashions are so helpful and its beauty pages give 
a girl such a fine idea how to be good looking. 
My hair is dark, and I want to bleach it. Can 
you assist me? OPHELIA D. 


Hair-bleaching is easily done. Shampoo your 
hair and then apply the pure peroxid of hydro- 
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gen. But think carefully, dear girl, before you 
begin it. The hair will grow out the natural 
color at the roots, and you must always touch 
it up. It is a poor plan to change the color of 


* the hair. Why do you not not apply the hair- 


tonic and make your hair bloom naturally? Glossy 
brown hair is very becoming. 


I have enjoyed SMITH’S MAGAZINE from month 
to month for many seasons. But this fall I have 
been particularly impressed with the beauty of 
the illustrations. I think it the best magazine in 
the world. I enjoy the beauty department, and 
I want to know if you will send me the Berlin 
dietary for the reduction of the weight. What 
is the charge? Miss H. G. 

There is~no charge whatever, dear madam. I 
take pleasure in mailing you the dietary. 


After a month’s trial of the Berlin dietary, for- 
mula for which you sent me, I can report that 
I have Jost weight rapidly. I like to read all 
departments of SMITH’S MAGAZINE, and I like the 
beauty pages very much. Can you send me a 
hair-tonic? . G. 

I am sending you, by this mail, formula for 
a hair-tonic. It is said to prevent the hair from 
turning gray. You can probably get it put up at 
your druggist. I am glad you like the magazine. 


I obtained the formula from you for the de- 
velopment of the bust. But when I took it to 
the druggist, he said he did not have the ingre- 
dients, and he suggested that possibly I might 
obtain them of you. Kate Y. 

Your druggist is wrong. I do not sell in- 
gredients, nor anything else. Why not try an- 
other druggist, one who has a more complete 
stock? 

I am still a young woman, but I suffer from 
wrinkles. My face is furrowed deeply with them. 
Is there any way in the world by which I can re- 
move them? MABELLE D. 

Yes, wrinkles are easily taken out. I would 
suggest that you massage them with cold-cream; 
and I am mailing you a formula so that you can 
make the cold-cream yourself. It is not difficult 
to manufacture, I am told. There are, however, 
very good cold-creams on the market, ready made. 


I am one of your many readers with stage 
aspirations, I have studied three years in Paris 
and Berlin, and I expect to make my operatic 
début soon. But, alas! I have begun to grow 
stout. What can you do for me? We like 
SMITH’s so very much. It gives us good reading 
for all the year. K. R. 

I am sorry you are getting stout. Still, the 
difficulty is one that can be easily treated. I will 
send you the Berlin dietary for the reduction of 
the weight, and I am sure you will lose flesh 
rapidly. 

I hesitated about writing you for some time for 
fear my name would be printed. But I see you 
promise not to use the name. So I write you 
without fear. I must tell you first that we like 
SMITH’S MAGAZINE very much. A friend of mine 
is using your dietary with much success. As for 
myself, I am troubled with a growth of hair upon 
the upper lip. Is there any way of removing it? 

Mus. Y. M. 

Yes, you can take it off by following my direc- 
tions. I am mailing you the formula. And I 
wish you much success. 

Three friends of mine have written to the 
beauty department and have had a prompt reply. 
But, in my case, I had no reply at all. I wrote 
and enclosed a stamp, and I asked for the hair- 
tonic. What was the reason? E. Q. O. 

I am so sorry you got no reply. But the fact 
is that you did not enclose a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. We are busy people here, and 
you are not apt to get an answer unless you 


















































































A SPONGE IS BOUND ON THE BACK OF THE NECK 


comply with the conditions. However, I am send- 
ing you the formula for the tonic. Please do not 
send money. Enclose a_ self-addressed, stamped 
envelope and state what you want. That is all 
that is necessary. 


Our mail was late this month, as we live very 
far away, and we were lonely until SMITH’S ar- 
rived, for we missed its customary brightness. I 
wonder if you would take pity upon an Alaskan 
and would send me the hair-tonic; and also tell 
me how to keep my hair glossy like the hair of 
those you write about in your beauty department. 
An answer would be appreciated. Mrs. K 

The hair-tonic is now on its way to Alaska. 
As for keeping the hair glossy, I have an idea 
that the tonic will do the work. 


Is there any place where I can buy your prepa- 
rations? We had your skin food and wrinkle 
cream put up, but we used them up, and now we 
would like to get some more of the same kind. 
Where can they be purchased? PEARL T. 

My preparations are not for sale. You will 
have to make them yourself. I do not sell them, 
nor does anybody else. But I will send you the 
formulas, and you can very easily prepare them. 


I have enjoyed SMITH’s so much and have been 
so benefited by its beauty department that I feel 
that I would like to subscribe for the magazine. 
Enclosed please find subscription price for a year. 
I would like to have the formula for reducing the 
weight. Miss E. 

Thank you for the subscription. I have turned 
it over to the editor, who will see that you have 
the magazine a year. I am also mailing you the 
Berlin dietary for the reduction of the weight. 


I am a reader of SMITH’Ss, but not a subscriber. 
Is it necessary to subscribe in order to write to 
the beauty department? :, oe 

It is not necessary to be a subscriber. This 
page is for all who happen to read it. 
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What the Editor Has to Say 


OU have two parents and four 
grandparents. The mathemati- 
cian will inform you that twenty 

generations back, following the law of 
a geometric progression, your progeni- 
tors were as the sands of the sea, with- 
out number. Each one of these ances- 
tors of yours had his strong loves and 
hates, his triumphs and his failures, his 
weaknesses and his brief moments of 
strength and achievement. Each one 
inherited a composite individuality, 
and, in his growth to maturity, built 
some sort of a character for himself, 
and bequeathed some part of it to his 
descendants. Each one has done some- 
thing to form your personality and 
character; to give it tendency and bias. 


Sa 


E complain of each other that 
we are creatures of moods, 
fickle and uncertain; but is it 

any wonder since we have a heritage 
of so many and so irreconcilable quali- 
ties? What wonder is it that our 
moods change from day to day; that 
we are gay with one man and sad with 
another ; that we are false at times and 
constant at times; consistent alone in 
inconsistency ? 


@a. 


N many, the characteristics are so 
varied and balanced that they defy 
analysis and blend into one per- 

sonality, as the colors of the spectrum 
blend into a perfect white. In others, 
two dominant personalities are evident ; 
two natures fighting for complete pos- 
session of the one being. So conscious 
are we of this that we speak of our 
“better selves” and our “lower natures” 
as of the commonplaces of life. Stev- 
enson showed this conflict of personali- 
ties in “Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 
The truth of his allegory was so evi- 
dent, it reflected so closely the condi- 





tions in the great majority of human 
souls, that, although it was written as 
a sort of melodramatic example of lit- 
erary skill, with little thought of teach- 
ing a moral lesson, it created a more 
instantaneous and profound effect on 
the English-speaking public than any 
book of its decade. 


Sa. 


N the novelette which we will pub- 
lish in next month’s issue of 


SmItTH’s MaGAZzINE, “The Flesh 
and the Spirit,’ Neith Boyce has 


touched on the same _ psychological 
truth. This time the battle is fought 
in the soul of a woman. There are 
none of the material and melodramatic 
symbols of the struggle which Steven- 
son employs. The novelette is a sim- 
ple love-story of contemporary Ameri- 
can life; realistic in treatment and 
simple and straightforward in the man- 
ner of telling. Above all, it is con- 
vincing ; it gives the impression of peo- 
ple who actually lived, and of events 
which actually occurred. 


@A. 


ILDA LOVELL is engaged to 
one man and fascinated by an- 


other. Each man_ represents 
one side of her nature. One stands 
for her buoyant youthfulness, her 


frank enjoyment of life, her careless- 
ness of to-morrow. The other repre- 
sents the mental and spiritual side; the 
sense of duty and responsibility. The 
struggle is hard and doubtful, and the 
story steadily increases in dramatic 
intensity until the final climax. 


@Aa. 


N a recent number we published a 
| story by Charles Fort—“And Now 
The Old Scow May Slant As It 
Pleases.” Its quaintness, its fresh 
originality, its odd blending of humor 














and genuine feeling, have caused con- 
siderable comment. Next month we 
will publish “Christmas Waifs,” | by 
the same author. Christmas stories 
of real force and feeling are the rarest 
things imaginable, as any magazine 
editor will testify. Dickens wrote a 
few, and since then many others have 
been trying to write them. The great 
majority of them failed because they 
tried to write “Dickens” Christmas 
stories; and in the effort to acquire the 
style and attitude of the master, ac- 
quired only self-consciousness, and lost 
whatever fresh feeling and enthusiasm 
they may have had to begin with. 
“Christmas Waifs” is not an imitation 
of any Christmas story that has ever 
been written. It is a sfgry of a new 
kind, with a new point of view and a 
new. manner of treatment. It is full 
of humanity, of humor, and of warm 
feeling. 

@aAa. 


OCTOR CALEB SALEEBY, of 
Edinburgh, author of ‘“Evolu- 
tion; The Master Key,” scien- 

tist and physician, has stirred up a 
heated argument recently among both 
doctors and laymen in regard to a new 
cure for cancer. In~«the ordinary 
course of human events, very few of 
us will ever be afflicted with that dis- 
ease. Every one of us, however, has 
had and will have cause to worry. 
Worry is distinctively the disease of 
civilization. It brings a score of other 
diseases in its train. In Doctor Salee- 
by’s next paper, to appear. in the Janu- 
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ary number, he takes under considera- 
tion the means we have of removing 
the causes of morbid worry, and states 
that these causes are physical. He be- 
gins by discussing “Worry and 
Drink.” Ever since the author of 
Proverbs advised some one to “drink 
and forget his poverty and remember 
his misery no more,” a large section 
of the human race has been acting on 
his advice with an enthusiasm wholly 
incommensurate with the results so far 
attained. Doctor Saleeby is not a 
rabid Prohibitionist. He treats the 
problem with cold, scientific impar- 
tiality. In spite of this, or perhaps be- 
cause of this, his article is by far the 
strongest and ablest temperance tract 
that we have ever read. 
@Aa. 

N the next number of Smitn’s, the 
colored art section will be devoted 
to a series of dog pictures, charm- 

ing in their originality, and in their 
truth to life. There will be another 
art section printed on heavy calendered 
paper, containing new pictures of the 
Nativity by modern painters. We have 
only skimmed down the table of con- 
tents, and mentioned a few of its fea- 
tures. There will be a group of splen- 
did short stories, an instalment of the 
new serial by Charles Garvice; special 
articles by Charles de Kay, Charles 
Cochrane, Grace Margaret Gould, and 
Charles Battell Loomis. Altogether, it 
will be the biggest collection of good 
things we have ever managed to crowd 
between the covers of a magazine. 
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How Deaf People are Made to Hear 


Sound Magnifiers Invented by a KentucKian. 
Invisible, When Worn, But Act Like Eye-Glasses. 


Ever see a pair of sound Magnifiers? 

They are so soft in the ears one can’t tell they are 
wearing them. 

And no one else can tell, either, because they are 
out of sight when worn. ilson’s Ear Drums are to 
weak hearing what spectacles are to weak sight. 

Because they are sound magnifiers, just as glasses 
are sight magnifiers. 

They rest the Ear Nerves by taking the strain off 
them—the strain of trying to hear dim sounds. They 
can be put into the ears, or taken out, in a minute, just 
as comfortably as spectacles can be put on and off. 

And they can be worn for weeks at a time, because 
they are ventilated, and so soft in the ear holes they are 
not felt even when the head rests on the pillow. They 
also protect any raw inner parts of the ear from wind or 
cold, dust, or sudden and piercing sounds. 

* *x * 

The principle of these little telephones {s to make it 
as practical for a deaf person to hear weak sounds as 
spectacles make it easy to read fine print. And the 
longer one wears them the better his hearing should 
grow, because they rest up and strengthen the ear 
nerves. Torest a weak ear from straining is like resting 
a strained wrist from working. 

Wilson’s Ear Drums rest the Ear Nerves by making 
the sounds louder, so it is easy to understand without 
trying and straining. They make deaf people cheerful 
and comfortable, because such people can talk with 
their friends without the friends having to shout beck at 
them. They can hear without straining. It is the 
straining that puts such a queer, anxious look on the 
face of a deaf person. 

* * * 

Wilson’s Ear Drums make all the sound strike 
hard on the center of the human ear drum instead of 
spreading it weakly all over the surface. It thus makes 
the center of the human ear drum vibrate ten times as 
mtch as if the same sound struck the whole drum head. 
It is this vibration of the ear drum that carries sound to 
the hearing nerves. When we make the drum vibrate 





ten times as much we make the sound ten times as loud 
and ten times as easy to understand. 

Deafness, from any cause, earache, 
buzzing noises in the head, and 
running ears, broken ear drums 
and other ear troubles are re- 
lieved and cured by the use of 
these comfortable little ear-rest- 
ers and sound-magnifiers. 

The picture at the top shows 
just how these little 
sound magnifiers 
come to you, with the 
instruments for plac- 
ing them in the ear 
holes, and the picture 
at the side shows one 
of them in actual size. 

sensible book, 
about Deafness, tells 
how they are made, 
and has printed in it 
letters from hundreds of people 
who are using them. 

Clergymen, Lawyers, Physi- 
cians, Telegraph Operators, 
Trainmen, Workers in Boiler 
Shops and Foundries—four hundred 
people of all ranks who were Deaf, tell 
their experience in this free book. They 
tell how their hearing was brought back 
to them almost instantly, by the proper 
use of Wilson’s Ear Drums. 

Some of these very people may live near you, and 
be well known to you. What they have to say is mighty 
strong proof. 

This book has been the means of relieving thousands 
of Deaf people. It will be mailed free to you if you 
merely write a post card for it today. Don’t put off get- 
ting back your hearing. Write now, while you think of ic. 
Get the free book of proof. Write forit today to The 
Wilson Ear Drum Co., 26 Todd Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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AThrilling Story of 
American Business Life 


Written by Broughton Brandenburg, President American 
Institute of Immigration. Don’t fail to read it. It tells 
how a fortune was made and lost in tobacco speculations 
—how a sudden turn in the stock market, crippled a 
daring financier, how the death of his brother-in-law 
completed the financiaJ ruin, and brought the delicately- 
reared family to the verge of want. It also shows how a 
Prudential Life Insurance Policy for $50,000 saved the 
situation. The author says of The Prudential Policy: 

“It stood out like a chimney-tower above the black- 
ened ruins of a mansion that had been swept by fire.” 

The popularity of the above article has been such 
that The Prudential is issuing it in pamphlet form. 
Write at once for a copy. It costs you nothing. 

Prudential Life Insurance Policies are popular 
because of their liberal provisions. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEV 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. Dept. 9 Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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585—Sterling Silver Cream Ladle, Gilt Bowl, $1.00. M 590—Fine Ebony Hair Feber Ste in, 
586—Leather Playing Card C with 2 packs gilt edged cards, $1.25. M 591--Sterling Silver Matc Pw 
air Pin Tra Intaglio” pattern, $2.75. M 592—German French ie tage to" Pipe, Sterling Silver ries 


; 588—Sterling Silver Hair Brush, ‘ ntaglio™ pattern, $4.00. Vulcanized Rubber Stem, in fine Morocco Case, very compact, $1.25. 
™ 589—Sterling Silver Comb, “‘Intaglio"’ pattern, $1.50. M 598—Sterling Silver Hat Pin Holder, French Gray fi » $1. 


For The Holidays 


Goods of Peacock quality make the most satisfactory and lasting presents. Any of these beautiful things 
will be suitable almost an y where, and the name Peacock will be recognized by the recipient as a mark of 
uniqueness and quality. We will send post or express paid on receipt of price, guaranteeing prompt delivery 
and complete satisfaction. oan are not entirely pleased we will return The price paid in full without discus- 
sion. We will send goods C 1). subject tu examination, if preferred. Our customers buy laigely by mail 
und to make it as easy as possible we have prepared a 


New Shopping Guide of the Peacock Store 


A wonderfully interesting and attractive book of 200 Pages showing about 5500 illustrations of our stock of 


Jewelry, Diamonds, Silverware, Plated Ware, Cut Glass, China and Leather Goods 


This bcok is illustrated by engravings made from the goods themselves—not touched-up 
drawings. For completeness, beauty and usefulness in selecting presents or souvenirs 
for any occasion, we know of no peices anywhere to equal it. e would like you to 
ee hag 4 in your home. A postal card request will suffice. Ask for Shopping 
yuide No. 

Merchants in Diamonds; Importers and Mastcr- STATE & 
Cc. D. PEACOCK Crafienen in ea aud Silvers Stationers, Ete. CHICAGO ADAMS 

1637+ 


stablished 18. 
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THE LADIES’ WORLD 


EDITED BY CHARLES DWYER For the Past 20 Years Editor of The Delineator) 


|The Best Magazine Published at 50 Cents Per Year 


| IN NOVEMBER is the first installment of a three-part serial, A Sister of Charity 
| LOOK FOR THE NOVEMBER AND by Julia Truitt Bishop, a story full of life and charm and vivid interest. 


| DECEMBER ISSUES, WHICH IN DECEMBER begins a longer serial, The Princess and the Plowman, by Florence 
j ARE FULL OF ATTRACTIONS Morse Kingsley. and this is a story that is at once an editor's joy and his despair—joy at 
"08) possessing, and despair for what is to come after, for stories such as this are unusual. It has the strength and the daintiness, the 
a) clean characterization and rare descriptive quality, which have always marked this author's work—only more so. 

ti | Both numters will have a variety of short fiction by well-known writers, special seasonable articles on needle and fancy- 
Nit) work holiday suggestions along other lines, and a wealth of general h hold informati 


' | 5 CENTS PER COPY. FOR SALE AT ALL NEWS STANDS 


I|SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER! %ré,59, 2m fer tre 
— before November 25th, and we will send the Special November and December Holiday 
| of this year FREE, and will enter your subscription for a full year from January, 1907, 


W TO GET TWO EMBROIDERED 
HO SHIRT WAIST PATTERNS FREE! 
ANOTHER SPEGIAL OFFER ! In forwarding your subscription to THe Lapigs’ 


Wor pb, if you will send us the names and addresses 
of five ladies who are interested in women’s. publications, but who, as far as you know, 
are not inted with our ine, we will send you free and postpaid, to pay you 
for your trouble, the two handsome Embroidered Shirt Waist Patterns, as shown in the 
illustrations, which are worth at retail 70 cents. The designs are the very latest, are 
perforated on parchment paper, and can be used over and over again. We also include 
the necessary material for making the transfers. Address all orders: Dept. ‘*G” 


S.H. MOORE COMPANY, Publishers, 23 to 27 City Hall Place, New York 










































We'll Furnish YOUR HOME 


ON SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Every family within reach of this paper—no matter how far distant they live— 

should have our two great Catalogs of Furniture and Carpets and of Stoves and Ranges. 

ga You positively cannot afford to make a single 

ey re ree purchase in the line of home furnishings until 
you’ve seen these two volumes. 

Catalogue No. SO—A beautifully illustrated catalogue of furniture, rugs, carpets, curtains and draperies 
eal! 3 carpets in all their various colorings, faithfully reproduced, showing furniture in the different woods and 
the different finishes, showing the colorings even of the upholstering of parlor goods—certainly the 
most beautiful and expensive catalogue of its kind ever published. 

Catalogue No. 66—A large illustrated catalogue of stoves and ranges—all illustrations being 
fine half-tone engravings with the most complete and minute descriptions of all the goodsjillustrated. ‘ 

These catalogues quote wholesale prices on everything needed to furnish and 
beautify yourhome. Weare manufacturers and sell direct to you at wholesale 

rices., We also have 22 great retail stores throughout the United States—have, been furnishing 

jomes for the people on Credit all over the country for the ‘eee fifty-two years—have given over 
half a century of satisfactory service to the people and are today known as the largest, 
most substantial and most reliable homefurnishing concern in America. 
We'll sell you a single article or furnish your home 
We'll Give you Credit complete and give you from 12 to 15 months 
eee in which to pay for your purchases. 
It’s positively the most generous ay Suey that was ever offered you. You pay only a small amount 
when the goods are shipped and the balance a little each month as you earn the money and while 
enjoying the use of the homefurnishings you have purchased. 


a = = $365 / So 
This Mission Rocker ~38=>" ¥3: 
d values we offer you. This Rocker is of the artistic Mission design, graceful 


Is an il f the +c and sub ial. 
It is of massive proportions, made of solid oak in weathered oak finish. It is easily worth double the price weask. It's positively and abso 
lutely the biggest value in a Solid Oak Mission Rocker that was ever offered for your consideration. 


Credit Terms 50c cash with your order, balance to be paid 25c each month. 


Write us today for our large and beautifully illustrated catalogs—They’re Free. We repeat WRITE TODAY: 


HARTMAN FURNITURE & CARPET COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $1,800,000—Largest, most substantial 
a tH most reliable Homefurnishing concern in America. 


223-225-227-229 Wabash Ayenue, 




















































Main Store & Headquarters CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Let Us Send You On Trial 
This Two-Horn 


DUPLEX 


THE IDEAL 


Christmas Gift 


For your family, your parents, your 
friend or for yourself. Music—every- 
one enjoys. A gift that 
insures many pleasant 













SAVE ALL 
the DEALER’S 
10% PROFIT 









ORDER EARLY. 


Each horn is 30 inches long with 
a 17 inch bell. 









Address 
in U. S. 


FREIGHT PREPAID 
























memories. An Entirely New Princi- 

Direct ple in Phonographs 
6 1rec —Twe vaeeiie diaphragms to reproduce 

the sound. 
eee —Two horns to amplify and multiply all 
F actory the sound from both sides of both 
Ne Ponee wii and no swing arm 
—No ‘ 

- yo d to cause harsh, Siccosdant, mechanical 





















Size of cabinet, 1 8 inches 
by 14 by 10 inches high. 


sounds. 
Consequently, the Duplex produces a 
sweeter tone and greater volume of 
music than any other a and 
is absolutely free from all metallic 
sounds. 











Double Volume of Sound. 


ERE is the explanation of the Duplex principle: 
When you hit a tin pan with a stick, which side of 
the tin pan gives forth the noise? Why both sides of 
course. 
If you collect the waves from one side of the vibrating pan, 
you get only half the noise. That's plain, isn't it? 
ell, the same thing holds true of the diaphragm of a phono- 


ph. 
at every talking machine made heretofore, one-half of the 
sound waves were wasted. You got just one-half the sound 
that the diaphragm made—the rest was lost. 

¢ Duplex is the first and the only phonograph to collect 
the vibrations and get all the sound from both sides of the 
ee. 

cause the reproducer or sound box of the Duplex has two 
vibrating diaphragms and two horns (as you see) to amplify the 
sound from both sides of both diaphragms. 

The Duplex, therefore, gives you all the music produced— 

with any other you lose one-half. 

mpare the volume of sound produced by it with the volume 
of any other—no matter what its price—and hear for yourself. 


Purer, Sweeter Tone 


UT that is not all, by any means. 
For the Duplex Phonograph not only produces more 
music—a greater volume—but the tone is clearer, sweeter, 
purer and more nearly like the original than is produced by any 
other mechanical means. 

By pe | two. diaphragms in the Duplex we are able to dis- 
pense entirely with all springs in the reproducer. 

The tension spring saad’ in the old style reproducers to jerk 
the diaphragm back into position each time it vibrates, by its 
jerking pull roughens the fine wave groove in the record, and 
that causes the squeaking, squawking, harsh. metalic sound 
that a your teeth on edge when you hear the old style phono- 
graph. 

In the Duplex the wave grooves of the record remain perfectly 

smooth—there is nothing to roughen them—and the result is an 
exact reproduction of the original sound. 
_ As a special guarantee against the presence of harshness result- 
ing from vibration, the points of contact between the horns and 
reproducer are protected by rubber,—an exclusive feature of the 
Duplex Phonograph. 


Write today for catalog and full particulars of our FREE trial offer. You will never regret it. Please address 


The Duplex Phonograph Co., '*.°%*"" Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Direct From Our Factory 


E ask the privilege of proving to you that the Duplex 
gives a double volume of music, of purer, sweeter tone 
than any other phonograph made. 

We want to prove it at our expense. We ask you to let us 
send you one at our exp nder an arrang lly 
satisfactory—for use in your home one week. : x 

Invite your neighbors and musical friends to hear it, and if they 
do not pronounce it better—in volume and in tone—than the best 
old style phonograph, return it at once at our expense. That's a 
fair offer, but it isn't all. 

We save you in the price exactly $70.15—because we save you 
all the jobbers’, middlemen’s and dealers’ profits. We are actual 
meat on ert jobbers—and sell direct to you at factory 
pric 


Sold through dealers the Duplex 
would cost you at least $100—and it 
would be a bargain at that. Bought e 
direct from our factory it costs you (one 
profit added) only 

And you get a seven days’ trial in your own home—and are 
under no obligation to keep it if you are not satisfied. You run 
no risk, for this advertisement could not appear in this magazine 
if we did not carry out our promises. 


Music In Your Home. 
She what a Duplex Phonograph will mean to you! The 





variety of entertainment you can command at trifling ex- 
pense is practically unlimited. 

You can enjoy a delightful selection of songs, poems, piano, 
banjo, guitar, or violin music, short stories, anecdotes or dialect 
pieces, all reproduced by the marvelous two horned Duplex with 
the faultless fidelity of an i nus photograph 

You can bring to your family and friends, in all their original 
beauty, the priceless gems of musical art, the classic performances 
of famous Artists like Paderewski, D'Albert, Raoul Pugpe, and 
Jan Kubelik. : ; 

Or, you can listen, entranced, to the magic notes of melody fresh from 
the throat of a Patti, Melba, or Calve, and the great dramatic tenors, 
Caruso and Tamagno. 

nd, best of all, you can hear once more, the voice of dear old Joe 
Jefferson as, with matchless pathos, he delivers the lines of Rip Van 
Winkle so familar to a former generation. 
With every Duplex we send free six 7 inch 
or three 10 Inch records. 
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THE DECEMBER NUMBER OF 


| The Popular Magazine 


will be the largest we have ever issued. This is 
necessary in order to enable us to print the kind 
of stories ‘we feel the readers of THE POPULAR 
want. Some of the best stories are long, running to 
forty and fifty pages; but we are after the best, re- 
gardless of length—hence the enlarged PopPuLar. 


Size Increased to 224 Pages Price 15 Cents 








Among other things the 224 pages will contain: 


Two Complete Novels 
The King of Arcadia. A wonderfully thrilling story, whose action 
centers around the building of a great dam in Colorado. By Francis Lynde. 


The Adventure of the King-pin Gambler. How the proprietor of a 
fashionable New York gambling-house is enmeshed. By J. Egerton. 


Three Serial Stories 
The Man of Secrets. The story of a cryptogram. By William Le 
Queux. 
In the Cause of Freedom. Behind the scenes in Russian Poland. 
By Arthur W. Marchmont. 
The Rockspur Nine. The climax of a great baseball story. By Bart 
L. Standish. 


Nine Short Stories 


A Night with Lisping Jimmie. By W. B. M. Ferguson. 

The Benefactor and the Bumps. By William Hamilton Osborne. 
The Hall of Mirth. By B. M. Bower. - 

Captain Hole of the “Pelican.” By Louis J. Vance. 

The Way of the West. By Roland A. Phillips. 

The House of Silence. By Scott Campbell. 

The Bread Cutter at Tranquility Poorhouse. By Howard R. Garis. 
A Chinese Romeo. By Charles Kroth Moser. 

A Price on His Head. By K. and Hesketh Prichard. 


STREET & SMITH, 79:89 Seventh Ave., New York City 
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Look Here 














To-day I. C. S. students are holding 
the most highly paid positions all over the 
country, as manufacturers, superinten- 
dents, overseers, foremen, and experts. 


What the I. C. S. has done for them, 
it will do for you. It will give you the 
right start, train you to advance in your 
present line, or help you to change to an 
occupation that suits your inclination. 

Mark the coupon as directed and mail it to- 
day. The I. C. S. will advise you freely how to 
qualify for an advance. This advice will cost 
you nothing but a stamp, and put you under no 
obligation. If you are open to conviction, if you 
are ready to grasp the hand held out to you, do not 
be deterred by fear that you cannot succeed. 

if You Really Want More Salary 
SAY SO QUICK! 


























Your father had it pretty hard in his day. There was no way for him to get 
the special training essential to promotion. 
men of to-day by the INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, it’s 
easy for you! If you don’t get a high position and a good salary it’s your own fault. 


With the opportunity 











Please explain, without further 
how I can quality for a large 
tion before which I ha 






International Correspondence Schools, 


Box 899, SCRANTON, PA. 





offered young 


STUDY This Coupon 


obligation on my part 
r salary in the posi- 
ve marked X 






















Meebanieal Drafteman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 

echan, Engineer 
Surveyor 


Civil Engineer | 
ding Contrector.) 

















ren ' 
Architect 
Structural Engineer 
Bridge Engineer 
Mining Engineer 
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of suits now worn by correct 
dressers everywhere. It is 
| many years since fashion 
i) has produced such hand- 
some and nobby garments 
for men’s wear. Look at 
the long straight front ef- 
fect of coat, the shaped 
back, with long vent. 
“They are beauties,” will 
look well on old and young. 


TO BE UP-TO-DATE 
order from us a full suit, 
coat, pants and vest made 
from the new dove 

Brown Worstedor ALL 
, Black and White mixed cloth. 
e will make it exactly like the 
above illustration, with an extra pair of ON LY 
striped worsted Trousers, and an extra 
fancy vest,to wear on occasion; practically [ 0 
two full suits for the price of one suit... 

Besides, we send them to you in a neat, patent 
suit-case, without extra charge. 

Let us send you a large illustration of the new suit, show- 
ing every detail in back and front. With it will send free 
newest samples for Suits, Trousers, Fancy Vests, etc. A 
posta! card will bring them to your door. Address 

THE FIFTH AVENUE TAILORS, 
1151 Kesner Bidg., Fifth Ave. & Congress, CHICAGO 
Reference: Royal Trust Company Bank, Cap. $1,000,000,00. 


THE SME 











Oeeesesesosssrsore 


CHEW... 


Beeman s 


THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin « 
Gum « « 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness. 





All Others are Imitations. 








D655 4545554 ssssessssses +> 








Quinine Hair Tonic 


Makes arich and abundant growth of hair. 
Keeps the sca]p clean and healthy. Quickly 
stops falling hair. QUININE as a hair 
dressing has an international reputation. 
Our plan always has been to give the public 
the benefit of our advertising. To anyone 
sending us this ad WE WILL GIVE 
A FULL SIZE $1.00 COMBINA- 
TION PACKAGE OF ROGER’S 
QUININE HAIR TONIC AND 
SHAMPOO. This new form package 
contains hair tonic enough for sixty days. 
and four packages of our famous shampoo, 


ONLY ONF PACKAGE TO A FAMILY. Enclose 
25c to pay delivery and packing charges. Write today. 
(A) ROCER’S QUININE CO. 


Western Office: 509 Market St. San Francisco. 





enice $199 




















THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautifal. For brillian 
they equal the genuine, standi ng all test an 
os experts. One 
free with privilege of examination, 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 
THE R, GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 
Dept. N, 201 EB, Van Buren Street, + Chicago, UL, 


"iy. Zi Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


starts and rune 
Gas Engines without Batteries 
No other machine can do it successfully = 
lack of original patents owned by us. No 
@ twist motion in our drive. No belt or 
Switch necessary. No batteries what- 
ever, for make and break or jump-spark. 
Water and dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 
MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 
140 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A 
















mation. 








This BEAUTIFUL HAIR SWITCH F R EE 
ON EASY CONDITIONS. 


Send only a lock of your hair, and we will 
) mail a 2\%-0z., 22-in. short stem fine human 
hair switch to match. If of extraordinary 
i value, remit $1.50 in 10 days, or secure 30r- 
vers for switches and get yourown free. Extra 
shades a little more. Send pee forestimate. 
Enclose sc. postage. Mrs, A 's Hair. 
Emporium Dept. 498,17 Quince St, 
Chiease, . 







— $5 to $15 per day. 


We can teach you ou quickly BY MAIL. 
‘The new scientific 


Knowledge of music not necessary. 
Write for free booklet. 





GOOD PIANO. TUNERS 


une-a-Phone 
method endorsed by highest authorities. 





“fGeley 


Tre 


Dwight, Il. 
Marion, Ind. 
Lexingt one panne 








apap ie. bare Ala. St. Louis, 
Not nes rk. 
San France 


v airing Neb 


eat ioe a tg ° \. Portland, Cor. Cass 
Washin D.C Bry Hapide. Mich. 
211 N. Te ieel St. 65 So. College Av. Buffalo, N. Y. 








For Foor and 


Mo 
2808 Loc wat St. 


North Conway, N. H. S812 N. 


Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


White wiaine, N.Y. 
pol mbus, 

1087 N. De aeen Ave. 
& 25th Sts. Phitwael hia, Pa. 
sroad St. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Pittaburg, Pa. 

4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, R. I. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
London, England. 
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| MENNEN'S 


Talcu 


TOILET 
WDER 


OUTDOOR CHILDREN 


d them into the open air, but 
Foe eae ents protest their. little hands and faces 


1 PRiet eon eo skins. The best 
protection is the daily use of 
M E N N E N S BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 
Put up in non-refillable boxes, _ you, protection. 
f Mennen’s face is on the uine, 


that’ rantee of purit pSiiehttul Nafter ‘ter shav- 
lng Oe. Beste tn ever ryw ere, or by mail 2 cts. 
ree. 


Gerhard Mennen Co. Newark, N. J. 


’s Violet(E ted) Talcum Powder 
Cit bas the scent of fresh cut Violets) 











































RES Ia, 


The wonderful hatr food, 
Golden Rule Hair Restora- 
tive. It is the exact combi- 
nation sought by chemists 
for a thousand years. It 
nourishes the vrooés, 
yee the hair grow 
uxuriantly, taking on 
TO GET THIS the natural color. It 
LARGE BOTTLE cures Dandruff. It 
FREE 
Cut this out and 
send with [0c to 


pay postage. 4; 


stops falling hair. 
Don't take our word 
—try it free. If we 
didn’t know what it 
| would do we would 
be foolish to place 
a bottle of it in your 
hands. Don’t fail to 
send today and be 
convinced. Enclose 
10c to pay postage. 
After you have used 
it, and want more of 
it, get it of your 
4| druggist—25c, 50c or 








hasn’t it, he can get 
z¢ for you from his 

wholesaler if he 

i wants to accommo- 
date you. 


The Citizens’ 
holesale Supply Co. 








‘Thousands of -Doctors 


who have for years endorsed 
and successfully used 


Hydrozone 


will tell you that it is a harmless and 





remarkably efficient remedy for 


SORE THROAT 


I am so certain that a trial of 
HYDRYZONE will give you grati- 
fying results that I will send by mail, 


A 25¢, BOTTLE FREE 


(Only one toa family) 


to anyone signing coupon and sending 
10 Cents to me to cover forwarding 
charges. 


None 


Sold by leading druggists. 
genuine without my signature. 






Chemist and Graduate of the ‘‘Ecole 33 
Centrale des Arts et Manufactures 
de Paris” (France). 


57 Prince St., Send free 






: trial bottle of 
New York City. a Sebpanens. tae 
FREE! on which I enclose 
Valuable book- ov” ’, 10c. to pay forward- 
let on How GY.” ing charges. Coupon 
to Treat on goud. only until Jan. 30,07 
D i ake 
wn IVGUE osc SEo ES as iene 
Address 


Druggist 











Dept. 11 
COLUMBUS, O. 7 












Write Legibly. 
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PAY NOYY 
AND THEN 












This + carat com- 
mercial white per- 
fect diamond set in 
14 kt. solid gold 
mounting, 


$5 cash,$3 per mo 
PRICES RIGHT 
GOODS RIGHT 








THE CRAVEN 
FOLDING TOILET CASE 


An essential for Autoists, Travelers, Bathers, 




















CONDITIONS RIGHT Theatre Goers, Sportsmen, Athletes, Sales- 
IT’S ALL RIGHT men, Shoppers, Tennis and Golf Players, etc. 


















Contains all toilet necessities. A full size hair brush, yet folds to 
\% inch thick. “By sete and cleses ata touch. Beautifully finished. 
High grade, stiff bristles. Strong. Practical. Handy. 

Single, with Comb and Mirror (as shown above), 
Gun Metal Finish, $1.00. Silver Plate, $1.50. 
Sterling Silver, $5.00. 

Double, Military Style, without Mirror and Comb, 
Gun Metal Finish, $2.50. Silver Plate, $4.00. 

Sterling Silver, $10.00. 







Let us send you 
Watch or Ring 
shown, upon terms 
indicated. Remit 
first payment with 
order or have the 
goods sent for in- 
spection C. O. D. 
first payment, bal- 
ance monthly. 


OUR ATTRACTIVE 
CATALOG FREE. 
Ask For No.P84 


Gents’ O. F. 12 or 16 size or 
ladies’ 6 size plain er engraved 
20 year gold filled case. with 


Elgin or Walth 
ame, ... tee 



























SEND POSTAL for sample. Don’t send 
any money. Keturn if not satisfactory. 

DEALERS—Returnable sample sent post- 
paid to rated dealers. 


A. L. ATKINS, 34 E. 23d St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 






























DIAMOND IMPORTERS—WATCH JOBBERS 
Est. 1882—215 (P84) State St., Chicago 








I WILL HELP YOU oan eal 

(The same as I have helped over 5,000 others) 
No matter where you are located or what 
your former occupation, if you are honest 
and ambitious, I will teach you the Real 
Estate, Insurance and General Brokerage 
Business thoroughly by mail appoint you 

SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 

of my Company (the largest in America), 
and assist you to become a prosperous and 
successful business man with an income 0! 

to $5,000 annually. 


Unusual opportunity for men without capital to bee 
come independent for life. Valuable Book and full pare 
ticulars FREE. Write today. Address either office. 


EDWIN R. MARDEN, President 
\ Nat’t Co-Operative REALTY Co. 
219 Athenaeum Bldg. 219 Maryland Bidg 


















Your Hair 


Send for a Trial 


“You'd never think I 
STAINED my hair, after 
I use Mrs. Potter’s Hair 
Stain. Every single hair 
will be evenly stained 
from tip to root. I apply 
it in a few minutes every 
month with a comb. 
The stain doesn’t 


































hurt the hair as 
dyes do but makes 
it grow out fluffy.”’ 





Chicago, Ill. Or Washington, D.C. 4 





Stain your hair any shade of brown from a rich golden brown to 
almost black so it will defy detection. It only takes you a few min- 
utes once a month to apply Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain 
with your comb. Stains only the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no 
poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, 
no grease. One bottle of Mrs. Potter's Walnut-Juice Hair Stain 
should last you a year. Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class drug- 
gists. We guarantee satisfaction. Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Depot, 
156 Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 


TRIAL PACKAGE COUPON it. 

Cut out this coupon, fillin your name and address on dotted lines 
below and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) and we will mail you, charges 
prepaid, a trial package in plain sealed wrapper with valuable booklet on 
Hair. Mes. Potter's Hygienic Depot, 156 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. FREE 


| Brightest, cleanest, beat—most 
| SAMPLE pooh oe Every A eae cen be used. Guar- 
|| dddress anteed to go twice as far as paste or liquid polishes. 
NOT BUEN OFF. 


|} Dept. N. OE 
| || LAMONT, CORLISS & CO.. Agts., 78 Hudson St.. New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMIT. ’S MAGAZINE, 
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POCKE 
Lover's Guic 
Physical Hea 
National Dre 
Defense, The 


Street & § 
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SECTIONAL 
\\ | OOK CASES 


Do 
wet Dene 


toben you 
buy oa 
f 


‘Gunn’ 
Roller Don-Bindinuw Doors 
A postal card will bring our new complete 
catalogue with valuable 


Bearina, 


suggestions for 
library furnishing. Write to-day 


GUNN F URNITURE C0., ect 





FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


hog bo or night. Youcan own a Diamond equal 
iancy to any genuine Stone at one- 
Bute the cost. 
BARODA DIAMONDS 
IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
uarantee them. See them first, then pay. 
atalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 
THE BARODA COMPANY, 
Dept.8, 280 North State rh State St., Chicago 


-MOUNT BIRDS 


Wecan teach you by mail to stuff and mountall 
kinds of Birds, Animals, Game Heads. etc. 
Also to tan skins and make rugs. Be your own taxi- 
dermist. Decorate your home with your beautiful 
trophies. Or increase your income selling speci- 
mens and mounting for others. Easily, Satckly 
learned in spare time, by men and women Highest 
b: ds of students. If interested 
write today for catalogue and Taxidermy Magazine 
Free. Write today. N. W. School of Taxi. 
dermy Ine., 129 H Street, Omaha, Neb. 


IT PAYS BIG 
Public With 
Hruction Book and." Business Guide” tells all 
We furnish © Outfits with Big Adver- 


iters,e Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 


work and songs illustrated. One man can doit. 
Astonishing Opportunity in any locality for 
a man with a little money to show in churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc. 
Profits $10 to over $100 per night, Othe: os 


do it, wi you? It's easy; write to 
and we'll tell youhow. Catalogue free. 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY C0., 466Chemical Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 
POCKET EDITION EACW,. Sheldon’s Letter Wien Gees 


USFFUL SUBJECTS 10 © 
Lover’s Guide, Woman's Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful, Guide to Etiquette, 
Physical Health Culture, Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development, 
National Dream Book, Zingara Fortune Teller, The Art of Boxing and Self- 
Defense, The Key to Hypnotism, U.S. Army Physical Exercises (revised). 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 











hy mail 


















| 
| 
| 





When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE. 





The Savings Bank Book 


furnishes an introduction and refrrence to anv busi- 
ness in the world. It is also your best bond. Sav- 
ings deposits have been the nucleus o1 nearly all great 
forttines—to deposit becomes a habit. and competence 
is the unvarying result of thrift. No matter where 
you live you can open a savings account with us— 
we pay four per_cent_compounded semi-annually 
on your deposits. Write for booklet 67--Banking 
by Mail. One dollar will open an account. 
4% Interest on Savings Accounts. 


FeCLeNiAL TRUST CMPANY 


217 FOURTH AVE —— 314-318 DIAMOND 8T 
PITTSBURGH PA. 

The Colonial Accumulation Endowment Contract guaran- 
tees a 344% Income on any desired sum in even thous- 
ands for periods of 5 to 20 years. Write for Booklet 1 67 
explaining this contract. Resources over $20 000 000.00, 
Capital, osto.000 and Undivided Profits Over 

0 000.00. 





























S% High Grade £% 
First Mortgage Bonds 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE 


Speculative accounts carried on very 
reasonable terms. 

Market forecast mailed Free—semi- 
weekly. 


ALL THE NEWS 
ALL THE FACTS 








No trouble to, answer questions. 
Write, telephone or wire at my ex- 
pense. 


R. M. WEAVER, 
223 DIAMOND STREET, PITTSBURG, PA. 


Lennox Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. Nicholas Ridg., Toledo, Ohio. 
Conover Bidg., Dayton, Ohio. 82-84 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 
217 8. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 
Dunlop Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
























































ABSOLUTELY FRE 


aan Valuable Book on 
Hair oc Beauty Culture, 
Beau 
Write for it today. 


This remarkable — va 
all w 


(Established 1879.) . should be read by 
“‘Cures While You Sleep.” a porch pales in ponoaty 


Whooping-Cough, Croup Le | Sa oe 
Bronchitis, Coughs, — bound. womeee teneil 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 7 - 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy ANNA HELD 
which for a quarter of a century has earned un- LILLIAN RUSSELL 
qualified praise. Restful nights are assured at LESLIE CARTER 
once. Cresolene is a Boon to And Others 
Asthmatics. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. ° 
Send Postal for Descriptive Of Particular Interest 


Booklet, to Men. 


Cresolene Antiseptic Y for th bie 
Theos: Tablet forthe wan St ee eee 
Irrital roat, of your : 
druggist or from us, 10c. Write today and mention 
in stamps. your dealer's name. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co. PARFUM E ED. PINAUD, 


180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Leeming-Miles Bldg, Montreal, Dept. 75, Ed. Pinaud Building, New York 



































A New Complexion in a Month 


The World’s Greatest Facial Remedies Will Restore Ruined 
Complexions to the Beauty and Purity of Youth. 
If your blood is impure, or Fae have pimples, freckles, wrinkles, blackheads, 


redness of face or nose, a muddy, sallow skin, or any blemish on or under the 
skin, vou need Dr. Campbell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers and Fould’s 
Arsenic Complexion Soap. These marvelous beautitiers of the complexion, skin 
and form are wonderfully effective, and being prepared under the direction of a 
great skin specialist, are absolutely safe and harmless. Sold by good druggists 


generally. SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


All women who desire perfect beauty may embrace this opportunity to secure a month's 
aan? treatment of Dr. Campbell's Safe Avecute Danipicxion W afers and Fould’«Mediented 
Araenie Soap for ONE DOLLAR. If you cannot send now, cut this out and send when it is conve- 
nient, as this offer will be good any time if you mention ““SMITH'S MAGAZINE.” a i 
Address ail orders to H. B. FOULD, Room 90, 214 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Richly Illustrated Beauty Book, ining Valuable Suggestions to Ladies, Mailed Free. 

















OXYDONOR TREATS LIFE 


Plenty of oxygen in the system with freely oxygenated blood, means life, with the most vigorous 
functioning of all vital organs 

Oxydonor causes the whole system to drink freely of oxygen from the air by the attraction it 
begets in the body, which imparts the strongest affinity for oxygen in the blood. Oxydonor thus 
causes disease in any form to disappear, by simply bracing the vital process to the mastery of 
the devitalizing process. 

; Thousands of men and women are to-day enjoying independence from medication and 

disease through Oxydonor. | 

Oxydonor applies to anyone's case, except where the evil work of disease is finished. 

It can be carried in the pocket and used any time without delay. 


SAVED LIFE. 

Dean C. Dutton, Field Secretary of Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Iowa, writes: ‘We could not get 
along without our Oxydonors. We have three. It saved my life.” 

Write for descriptive books mailed to you without cost. It is important that you should have them. 

BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS. There is but one genuine Oxydonor and hat has the name of 
the originator and inventor—Dr. H. Sanche—engraved in the metal. Fook for that name. 
DR H AN 61 Fifth St., Detroit, Mich, U. 2268 

o he " 261 Fifth Ave... New York City. ts. St. Catherine St. 


67 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ii A. Montreal, Can. 
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Portfolio of Art Gems 


Free With Each Order, This Life Like Study, ‘«* Echo” 


Twelve famous pictures by the 
foremost of the world’s greatest 
artists have been reproduced « { 
us on artists’ finest * egyeell full 
India tint, size 7x 10, and ex- 
quisitely 


Hand Proofed 


in beautiful Sepia color, dupli- 
cating exactly the rich beaut 
of the original paintings. e 
send a full set of twelve of these 
entrancing 


Studies of the 
Human Form 
Divine 
together with thirty life like 
miniatures of other beautiful 
art pictures, complete, prepaid, 
for only 50c. Any one of them 
is worth many times the price 
asked, and to give you the op- 
portunity to examine them at 
your leisure, we will promptly 
refund your money if you are 

dissatisfied. 

Send your order now, enclosing 
50c., v S. stamps, M. O. or cur- 
rency, and we will include extra, 
this beautiful study ‘‘Echo,” ab- 
solutely free and complimentary. 


“ECHO” Send at once, today, to 


Gordon Gray Co., Dept. A61, 1209 Foster Ave., Chicago 








Plush PillowTop 








— GIVEN AWAY 


Size 17x17 inches; made of beautiful Real Plush, in 
your choice of Old Gold, Tan, or Light Green Color, 
and plainly stamped with your choice of Foot Ball Boy 
or Indian Girl design so We make this offer to get 
that anyone can burn catalog 
it with handsome ef- d 

fect. Given free to the hands of new 
every person who customers inter- 
sends us 25 cts. ested in home 
to pay cost of beautifying. 
stamping, Only One Free 
shipping, Top to One 
etc. This Address 
same top 

burned 

$1.50 














You Can Earn From 
$3,000 to710.000a veer 
in the Real Estate Business 


We want to teach you the Real Estate, General 
Brokerage and Insurance business by mail and 
appoint you 

SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and 
brokerage company in the world. 

Thousands are making $3000 to $5000 a year without 
any investment of capital. Excellent opportunities 
open to YOU. By our system you can make money 
in a few weeks without interfering with your present 
occupation. 

Thorough Commercial Law course free to each 
Representative. Write for free book. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 327 Reaper Block, Chicago 





[SPECIAL e2ut.22 % $1.60 





This splendid outfit shown above iscomplete for burn- 
ing on plush, wood, leather, etc. Includes fine Platinum 
Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double-action Bulb, 
Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, two pieces 
Stamped Practice Wood and full directions, all in neat 
leatherette box. Ask your dealer or we will sendC.O. D. 
When cash accompaniesorder for No. 97 outfit weinclude 
free our 64-page Pelican Instruction Handbook (price 
25 cts.) the most complete pyrography book published. 


Contains 96 
Catatoghersmsy FREE pecesctintines 
2,000 illustrations, including actress heads, designs by Gibson 
and other good artists, on articles of wood, leather and plus 
of every description; also shows our extensive line - 7 
of Pyrography Outfits and Supplies. The est 

pyrography catalog ever issued. Write for it . 

THAYER & CHANDLER, SO 

160-164 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago, ll. =<4 


** Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” 
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2 Bookkeeping 


YOULD YOU LIKE TO SUCCEED IN BUSINESS ? Would you obtain a good paying position or secure an increase in 
‘i " ‘ salary? Would you possess the capacity that directs and controls 
large business enterprises? A knowledge of accounts increases your opportunities a hundredfold. Our method excels all others. You can 
learn quickly at your own home without loss of time or money. We guarantee it. No trouble to master bookkeeping when a bookkeeper 
laches it. “The author of our works is an expert accountant; he has kept and audited books for the largest corporations in the world. 
i GREAT BOOK FREE **How to din Busi *? is the title of an extensive treatise on bookkeeping and business. It 
° tells of the best system of accounts in the world. It explains how you can make more money and better 
Your position in life. It is just the book for beginners. It is invaluable to bookkeepers and accountants. To advertise our system and other 
hooks, we propose to give away 5,000 copies of this book absolutely free. This offer is positively genuine and without any condition whatever, 
Simply send your name and address and receive the book without cost. A postal card will bring it. Address, ? : 
COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 155R Commercial Buildings, Rochester, N. Y. 
i : 
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SMITH'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER _ 


Pabst Extract aids diges- 
tion, quiets overworked 
nerves and induces restful 
sleep. It is rich in the food 
extractives of “a 8 the 
tonic properties of hops, 1s 
the perfect food for up- 
building and fortifying the 


system against disease. 


Pabst Exirad 


The “Best” Tonic 


is the essence of pure, rich, 
nourishing malt, made by 
the celebrated Pabst eight- 
day process, which retains 
every particle of the rich food 
value of the barley grain. 
Pabst Extract is highl 
recommended by the at & 
ing physicians for those who © 
are run-down, over-worked, 
dyspeptic, anzemic, nervous or 
who suffer from sleeplessness. 


A glass taken morning, noon 
sat night will work wonders 
and make possible the per- 
fect health portrayed by 
the Pabst Extract Girl. 





At all druggists 25c. Insist upon the original. 


Pabst Extract De artment 
Dept. B. Milwaukee, Wis. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH'S MAGAZINE, 



















soap and brush---and in 2 to5 minutes 
the harshest beard can be smoothly 
shaved from the tenderest skin, with greater com- 
fort than you have ever experienced from your 
pet razor or your favorite barber. 








































Yet the cost is less than 2 cents a week for a ~_ 
perfect shave every day in the year, Think of the hasta’ 
money and time the Gillette Razor saves its ONE Safety 
MILLION satisfied users! “ayn 











NO STROPPING NO HONING! 
ALWAYS SHARP 











Gillette double-edged wafer blades are so hard and keen that each blade Triple 
gives an average of more than 20 perfect shaves. When dulled, throw away as a Sil 
used pen. A new blade inserted ina second. Extra blades cost "50 cents for ten. serge 

Plated 



















THE FINEST RAZOR IN THE WORLD 


The Gillette Razor is built like a watch, and its sturdy frame will Jast a 
lifetime. If you could visit the Gillette Factory and see the minute care with 
which each individual blade is tempered, ground, honed, stropped and 
then tested with human hair as a barber tests his bi lade, you would 





understand why the Gillette Resor i is no to be compared with any Gillette 
_ other razor ever made. Playing Cards. 
fired weil silver-plated batten ond 12 2 ented bates (at keen edges) in a hand- For 25c. 
some leather case, $5. Standard combination set with triple silver-plated soap and brush 
holders, $7.50. Other sets in gold and silver, Extra blades, 10 for SOc. silver ate stamps ane p.-4 


Sold by Drug, Cutlery and Hardware dealers everywhere, most of | Bot use the Gillette Razor, 
whom make the 30-day free trial offer. If yours wont, write us and | paida full pack of 50-cent 
ill. playing rou - 

we wi ner, gold edges, celluloid 


Write today for illustrated booklet. finish, in handsome gold 
embossed leatherette tele- 


Gillette Salesjyom pany, 287 Times Bldg., New York [_°272°##__Send today. 


Gillette safer — 


NO STROPPING No HoNinc. LRAZOF 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 






























“All Rights Secured 


Pears’ Annual for 1906 contains two original Tales with 20 illustrations and three large Chromo Lithographed 
Presentation Plates. The best Annual published—without any doubt. However. judge 
for yourself. Agents: The International News Company. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SM1TH’S MAGAZINE, 




















When you eat rolled oats, be sure it is Quaker Oats. 
There is a delicacy of flavor—a delicious goodness—about 
Quaker Oats that you do not find in any other kind. The 


reason is simple. 


Quaker Qats 


is made by a process that has taken years to perfect. It is the quality 
of the white oats used and the completeness of the process of man- 
ufacture, that gives this distinctly different flavor to Quaker Oats. 
The surest proof of the superior goodness of Quaker Oats 
is for you. to order a package today and try it yourself. 
The proof is in the eating. 
At grocers everywhere. Large package 10c. 
Made by The Quaker Oats Company, 


Chicago, U. S. A. 

















SY the Clip-Cap 











For $250 and upwards pens may be purchased. Silver and 
gold mounted pens are higher priced, as shown at the 
side. Prices vary according to size of gold pens 
contained in the holder. Pen points are made to match 
any steel pen and suit every writer. Tipped with 
iridium they do not wear out. The Spoon Feed on Watermanis 
Ideal Fountain Pen has made it the Standard of 
the World===All reputable dealers carry the 


genuine === There are imitations CARDINAL 
SILVER 
FILIGREE 








ETCHED 











Bienen Ce. 173 Broadwa: ee 
Th BOSTON. 742 enn St, ee {7 


"ST. JAMES ST,, MONTREAL.” ~— 











